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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


CIRCULAR LETTER OF THE CHIEF RABBI IN LONDON, TO THE 
JEWISH CONGREGATIONS IN ENGLAND, 


To define Judaism as it was, is comparatively easy. There can be 
but little doubt that the Judaism of former days was the religion of 
the ‘Talmud, and therefore responsible for all the folly, intolerance, 
and superstition contained in that mass of traditions, ‘To get a right 
notion of Judaism as zz is presents a little more difficulty. Reforms, 
and rumours of reforms, have unsettled the minds of the Jews them- 
selves, and induced many amongst them to imagine that Judaism is no 
longer what it used to be; and thus some are led, with the most perfect 
good faith, to deny some of the essentials of their religion, and to 
attribate to ita measure of charity, and a freedom from superstition, 
not warranted by fact. To hear such persons speak, one would think 
that the Talmud is now an obsolete book, and the power of the rabbies 
a mere reminiscence of antiquity. There are, however, some authen- 
tic sources from which authoritative information may be obtained, 
and they lead us to conclude that Judaism as it is, is precisely the same 
as Judaism as it used to be—that is, that it is still the religion of the 
Talmud. These sources are various; there are, first, the catechisms 
published for the use of the Jewish youth, of which the last* pub- 
lished in this country, in describing Judaism, after mentioning the five 
books of Moses, says, “ We also, from the same source, receive, as 
sacred and authentic, a large number of traditions not committed to 
Writing, but transmitted by word of mouth down to later times ; 
without which, many enactments in the holy Bible could not have 
een understood and acted upon; these, termed traditional or oral 
aws, were collected and formed into a volume called the ‘ Mishna,’ 
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by rabbi Jehudah Hakodesh, a.m. 4150; in addition to this, we are 
guided by the explications of the later schools of pious and learned 
rabbins, constituting what is now known by the name of the ‘Talmud 
or Gemara.” (p. 22.) Here is the explicit avowal of a Jewish gen- 
tleman of education and respectability, that Judaism is not changed ; 
and a specimen of the principles in which the Jewish youth of Eng- 
land are educated, They are still taught that the Mishna is “ sacred 
and authentic,” and that the Talmud is “a guide” in matters of re- 
ligion. There is another source of information, which would place 
the matter beyond doubt ; and that is, the records of the Jewish 
Beth din, or tribunal, in London, if they could only be consulted, but 
that is almost a matter of impossibility. One of the acts of this tri- 
bunal, however, has fallen into the hands of the writer, in the form 
of a printed circular letter, addressed, about a year and half ago, by 
the chief rabbi in London, to the congregations in England, of which 
a copy is now given, and on which some remarks are offered. Part’ 
of it is in English, with a few Hebrew words interspersed, of which 
the translation is given in brackets, and part of it in that mixture of 
German and Hebrew commonly called Jewish, of which the transla- 
tion is here printed, with the original Jewish subjoined, as it is quite a 
curiosity :—- 
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“ Whereas, Mr. Joseph Abraham Goldman, heretofore PY) [slaughterer] at 
Southampton, appearing before me to be re-examined respecting his qualifications, 
according to custom,was then and there charged with having broken his } FY pn 
[striking of hands,] or solemn engagement, into which he had entered when ap- 
pointed to the office of BPyyy [slaughterer] at Southampton. And myself and the 
wma [tribunal] having duly examined the charge brought against him, did find 
the said Mr. Joseph Goldman guilty thereof; so that no re-examination took place; 
but I and the PF [AQ [tribunal] did unanimously adjudge and declare him unfit 
to hold an office of trust like that of py) [slaughterer,] and we did, therefore, 
ya %5 by [according to judgment, ] interdict his FR{O*T TY [slaughtering. ] 


“And whereas, notwithstanding the above unanimous decision, pronounced by myself 
and the }"} JV) [tribunal,] the principal HP [Jews] residing at Southampton 
have thought proper to engage the said Mr. Joseph Abraham Goldman as their }]ff 
[reader] and ~9pyyy [slaughterer;] by accepting which engagement he has repeated 
the offence, and become guilty of breaking the first ®)3 ny pn [striking of hands, } 
attested by his own signature, into which every (OFT) [slaughterer] enters upon his 
first receiving his Map. or licence, from me. And although frequently remon- 
strated with, and exhorted to obey the decision of a competent tribunal, (according 
to which the MY [slaughtering] of Mr. Joseph Abraham Goldman is 5 W 
[unlawful] ;) and another PAP YY [slaughterer] having been promised them by me, 
and that I would also settle their disputes with the mrp [congregation] at Ports- 


mouth, they still persist to retain and employ Mr. Goldman as their QPWW 
{slaughterer. ] 
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“ Having done everything in my power to remove this Swoy [scandal,] but in 
vain, it now becomes my painful duty to give this pusiic Notice, that the mM nw 
romp: 2 at Southampton, together with the vessels and utensils of the ony 

Jews] residing there, who use that YQ THY (slaughtering, ] are FHW [unlawful,] 
and that, therefore, every one, and particularly travellers, whose business calls them 
to that neighbourhood, 5253 “3 ONY Wh [in whose heart is the fear of the 
Lord,] are cavTionep against partaking of the meals, or eating in the house, of @Y 
one who uses such #RRAFTY)Y (slaughtering. ] 


“In order that no one may remain exposed to sin from ignorance, Casowa)) I 
have dirceted this caution to be publicly proclaimed in Spyyyy [the synagogue. | 
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ond OFM and .2w 3 yoy wm 27> yown 55) 
‘DYowina ovnd anon 5D oy Syan a7 D Dw 


[And every one that hearkeneth to our words, upon him shall come the blessing of 

, and he shall be written and sealed to a good life at the festival of the new year, 
which is now coming upon us for good, together with every one that is written to life 
in Jerusalem. 


« London, bch Elul, 5595 (1835. } 





“To THE ELDERS OF 


« Gentlemen,—Referring you to the above circular, you will please to have called 


out in 5-yyyy [the synagogue,] on FWA WN Sy’an [the feast of new year, 
which is coming upon us for good,] as under ;—* 
** By the help of God. 

“The Rav. the Gaon, the president of the tribunal of the congregations of the 
church of Israel, (may their Rock and Redeemer preserve them,) which are in Lon- 
don, and also in the congregations which are in the country, and his righteous tri- 
bunal, hereby proclaim and make known, that Mr. Joseph Abraham Goldman, who 
was formerly slaughterer and meat examiner in the holy congregation of Bristol, and 
afterwards in Southampton, has, some months since, been convicted, both by the Rav. 
the Gaon, the president of the tribunal, and also before his righteous tribunal, (may 
their Rock and their Redeemer preserve them,) of having broken his solemn engage- 
went of striking of hands ; and, therefore, the said Mr. Joseph Abraham Goldman is 
inadmissible to give testimony or to take an oath, and much less is he to be believed in 
matters of slaughtering or examining the slaughtered animals: therefore, every one 
who is surnamed with the name of Israel will take heed not to eat of his slaughtering. 
Further, even the vessels of those householders who eat of his slaughtering dre un- 
lawful, as the vessels in which carrion and torn meat is boiled. And every one that 
hearkeneth to our words, upon him shall come the blessing of good, and he shall be 
written and sealed to a good life at the festival of the new year, which is coming upon 
us for good, together with every one that is written to life in Jerusalem. 

“ The little one, Solomon, son of the Gaon, our teacher and our master, the Rav,, 
Rabbi Hirsch, the memory of the righteous is blessed, dwelling here in the aforesaid 
holy congregation, and its precincts.” 


Such is the official letter of the rabbi to the Jewish congregations 
in England. It relates to a quarrel between the chief rabbi in Lon- 
don and the Jewish congregation at Southampton, into the particulars 
of which, though not unknown, it is not necessary now to enter. 
The great interest of the letter consists in the exhibition which 
it makes of the nature of that Judaism which is professed and prac- 
tised in England. No one who reads this letter can doubt about its 
being still the old superstitious and intolerant religion of the Talmud. 
The whole letter presupposes, not only that the ‘Talmud is a book of 
divine authority, but that the Jewish congregations in England believe 





* The part that now follows is, in the original, in Jewish, and printed in Hebrew 
characters, as subjoined :— 
13 
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it to be so, and are guided by its decisions. This appears, first, from 
the turning point of the whole dispute, which is, the ‘Talmudic doctrine 
of the slaughtering of animals for meat. According to the Talmud, 
the business of slaughtering is a mysterious science, requiring consi- 
derable learning in the operator, and besides, a special licence from 
the rabbi. Some idea of it may be formed from the following parti- 
culars :—Maimonides, in his treatise on the subject, defines the mode 
of performing the operation thus—** On which part of the animal is the 
slaughtering to be effected? On the windpipe, from the edge of the 
uvula downwards as far as the top of the extremity of the lungs, as 
these parts are situated when the beast stretches out its neck to feed: 
this is the place of the slaughtering in the windpipe; and all the 
part outside which answers to this place is called the neck. If 
the beast forces itself, and stretches out its neck much, or if the 
slaughterer force the signs, and draws them upwards, and he slaughter 
at the right part of the neck, but afterwards it be found that the 
windpipe or cesophagus is not cut at the right place, then it is 
a doubtful case of carrion.”* In the same place he defines, that 
the knife or implement must have no gap in it: “ But if there be 
anything like a furrow in the edge of the instrument wherewith the 
slaughtering is effected, even though the furrow be the least possible, 
the slaughtering is unlawful.” But besides any flaw in the knife, 
there are other things which may render the slaughtering unlawful, 
and which are considered as the great essentials of the rabbinic act: 
“First; if the operator makes a pause of a certain length before the 
act is completed. Second; if the throat be cut at a single blow, as 
with a sword. Third; if the knife enters too deep and is hidden, 
Fourth; when the knife slips up or down from the right place. 
Fifth ; when the windpipe or the cesophagus is torn, and comes out 
before the act is completed.”” When all these conditions of lawfulness 
have been satisfied, the internal structure of the animal must be ex- 
amined, and the result of this examination may be to pronounce that 
the meat is not fit for a Jew to eat. These few out of the multitudi- 
nous decisions and definitions of the oral law may shew the necessity 
of having the slaughterer first examined as to his competency, and 
will throw some light upon the chief rabbi’s letter, The power of the 
rabbi to depose a slaughterer, and the course which the chief rabbi 
has actually pursued in causing his sentence to be proclaimed in all 
the synagogues in England, are warranted by the following passage : 
“Ifa slaughterer, who has not had his slaughtering knife examined 
before a wise man [a rabbi |, slaughters by himself, his knife must be 
examined. If it be found in good order, he is to be excommunicated, 
because he may depend upon himself another time when it has a gap 
in it, and yet slaughter therewith. But if it be found to have a gap, he 
is to be deposed from his office, and excommunicated, and proclama- 
tion is to be made that all the meat which he has slaughtered is 
carrion.”’” Thus is it seen that the Judaism at present existing in Eng- 
land is, in every particular, the religion of the Talmud, and that the 
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* Hilchoth Sh'chitah, i. 7. 
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intellect of this once holy, and still great and interesting people, is 
still in the fetters of superstition, forged nearly two thousand years 
ago. But it is not the intellect only that is affected. ‘The poor are 
sadly oppressed, and the peace of all disturbed. These laws concern- 
ing slaughtering make the Jewish meat dearer than that to be had in 
our markets, and consequently more inaccessible to the poor. They 
also prevent them from partaking of the food provided for the sick or 
the destitute in hospitals and workhouses, and thus expose many to 
absolute starvation. In the case before us, we see that all the Jews 
of England are set against the Jews of Southampton, and forbidden 
to eat in their houses ; and that all the food of these latter persons is 
pronounced to be no better than carrion. To Christians, this appears 
to be a very tyrannical decision ; but if the oral law could have its 
full sway, the chief rabbi and his righteous tribunal would not con- 
clude with a mere oral declaration, but would, at least if they followed 
out the principles of the Talmud, summon Mr. Joseph Abraham 
Goldman, and the members of the Southampton congregation, and 
give them a very sound flogging. ‘The law is:—*'That if an Israelite 
does not know the five things which invalidate the art of slaughtering, 
as we have explained, and slaughters by himself, it is unlawful both 
for himself and others to eat of that which he has slaughtered ; for 
this case is much the same as that of doubtful carrion, and he that 
eats of it a quantity equal to an olive is to be flogged with the flogging 
of rebellion” —that is, without measure or mercy. But with respect 
to the Southampton Jews there can be no doubt at all. The chief 
rabbi in London, and his righteous tribunal, have officially declared, 
that their food is no better than carrion$ and consequently they are 
liable, whenever the commands of the oral law can be safely executed, 
to be visited with the aforesaid punishment. At present, Christian 
laws protect the Southampton Jews from the intolerance of their own 
religion; and as severity cannot be brought to bear upon the of- 
fenders, this letter contains another expedient for bringing them to 
submission; it promises blessings and life to those other Jews who 
will treat their Southampton brethren as excommunicate. Twice 
over the letter says, “ And every one that hearkeneth to our words, 
upon him shall come the blessing of good, and he shall be written and 
sealed to a good life at the festival of the new year, which is coming 
upon us for good, together with every one that is written to life in 
Jerusalem.’ The letter here takes the rabbinical Jews by their weak 
side. Every such person looks forward with fear and trembling to 
the new year, for the oral law teaches, that “ As the merits and sins of 
a man are weighed at the hour of his death, so likewise every year, 
on the festival of new year’s day, the sins of every one that cometh 
into the world are weighed against his merits. Every one who is 
found righteous is sealed unto life. Every one who is found wicked 
is sealed unto death. But the judgment of the intermediate class is 
suspended until the day of atonement.” The principles according to 
which this judgment is supposed to be conducted are, that “If a man’s 
merits exceed his sins, he is righteous. If his sins exceed his merits, 
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he is wicked. Ifthey be half and half, he is a middling or interme. 
diate person.” The consequence is, that as the new year approaches, 
and especially in the month of Elul, in which the letter is dated, the 
rabbinical Jews become more and more careful in observing their 
rites and ceremonies, that the balance of the account may not be 
against them. ‘The rabbi, however, promises them, if they will 
hearken to his words, that they shall receive a blessing, and be sealed 
to life. And this shews us, at least, the estimate which the rabbi and 
his righteous tribunal form of the state of the Jewish mind in Eng- 
land. They clearly take it for granted that the congregations to 
whom they wrote would be influenced by these superstitious feelings 
connected with the new year—that is, they believe that the Jews of 
England are still under the influence of the Talmud. 

But the most striking proof of the unlimited power of Talmudism, 
even in this country, is the expectation of the rabbi and his colleagues 
in London, that all the congregations would receive their decision as 
that ofa lawfully authorized tribunal ; and further, the fact that neither 
Mr. Joseph Abraham Goldman nor the Southampton congregation, so 
far as we know, have ever sought redress from the tribunals of the 
land. ‘Yo the unthinking, it might appear that the conduct of the 
Southampton congregation manifested a loosening of ‘Talmudic bonds, 
But a little reflection shews that they have rebelled, not against the 
Talmud, but against the chief rabbi in London; and this they might 
fairly do, even according to ‘Talmudic principles, for it would not be 
easy to prove that even the oral law gives him that absolute power 
which he has hitherto exercised over all the Jewish congregations of 
England. They only doubt his right to control their affairs, but 
still think it necessary to have a rabbinic slaughterer, and to observe 
the rabbinic laws. And in the case of this letter, although it might 
seriously affect their temporal interests, and does actually bring for- 
ward a charge, however unfounded, against an individual, declaring 
that he is “ inadmissible to give testimony or to take an oath,’ we 
have never heard that they questioned the lawfulness of the Jewish 
tribunal, or appealed to the Christian judicature. And yet it is 
evident that nothing but the Talmud can give the rabbi and his col- 
leagues any right to consider themselves as “a competent tribunal,” 
and to expect the obedience due to it. The law of the land gives 
them no judicial authority whatever to try causes, or to pronounce a 
sentence detrimental to the character of any one. Their claims rest 
altogether upon the Talmud; and the issuing of such a letter, con- 
taining such a judicial sentence, proves beyond all doubt that the Jews 
of England receive the Talmud, not only as the foundation of their 
religious belief, but as the code of law by which they are governed. 
Here, then, is a practical proof, that T'almudism is not merely a sys- 
tem of religious belief, but a code of civil law, which has its judges 
and its tribunals, and lords it, not only over the consciences, but over 
the persons, the characters, and the dealings, of the Jews, in England 
as well as elsewhere. The grand inference, however, is, that the 
Judaism of this country and age is just the same as the Judaism of 
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Poland and Morocco, or of the tenth century. Individuals of the 
Jewish nation have changed their private opinions, and we know that 
w» respectable body of the Portuguese Jews in London are now endea- 
vouring to effect a public renunciation of some parts of Judaism ; 
but the system itself still remains the same, chargeable with the same 
folly and intolerance, and putting forth the same pretensions. It is 
therefore high time for those Jews who, we are assured, sincerely 
hate the intolerance and repudiate the folly of the Talmud, to consider 
whether they will still suffer themselves and their nation to be judged 
of by the principles of that book; or whether, by an open, honest, 
and manly renunciation, they will deliver themselves from that un- 
merited load of prejudice which must ever rest on them so long as the 
Talmud is known to be the source of their faith, and the guide of their 
conduct. It will not do to make fine distinctions between one set of 
doctrines and another; either the oral law is wholly obligatory, or it 
is not obligatory at all. Hither it is wholly true, or wholly false. If 
the laws respecting the slaughtering of animals, and the sentence of 
rabbinic tribunals, be in force, and according to the chief rabbi’s letter 
they are so, then the intolerant laws respecting idolators and Gentiles 
are also in force. Then all Gentiles who study in the law, or keep a 
Sabbath day, are guilty of death;* then it is unlawful to help a 
drowning idolator;+ it is lawful to kill an apostate Jew, either by 
foree or by fraud, as is most convenient ;{ there is no such thing as 
marriage amongst Gentiles ;|| and whenever the Jews have the power, 
it will be their duty to convert all nations by force, and to put all who 
refuse to the sword.§ It is not meant to charge any particular in- 
dividual of the Jewish nation with holding these principles, but if the 
Talmud be true and binding, and that it is so the last Jewish cate- 
chism published in this country asserts, and the chief rabbi’s letter im- 
plies, these are the tenets and doctrines of Judaism, and hitherto the 
members of the Jewish persuasion have not renounced them. They 
still profess a religion which professes that these doctrines are divine. 
If their profession be sincere, then they really hold, and, no doubt, are 
prepared to act upon, these principles. If their profession be insincere, 
the sooner they renounce it the better. They will have more peace 
in their own consciences, and will contribute in no small degree to 
restore their nation to that position to which their origin, their talents, 
and the benefits conferred upon the world by their forefathers, so well 
entitle them, 
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* Hilchoth M'lachim,e. x. 9. t Hilchoth Aceum, x. |. 
t Hilehoth Mamrim, c. 3. |) Hilehoth M'lachim, viii. 3, § Ibid. 4. 
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DR. LINGARD AND WILFRID. 


Ture is no circumstance recorded in the church history of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers on which the advocates of Rome have laid greater 
stress than the appeals of Wilfrid to the Holy See. On this isolated 
fact they have most industriously raised the ponderous structure of 
papal supremacy in this island ; nor is their argument altogether devoid 
of plausibility. “The history of his appeals,’’ says Dr, Lingard,* 
“has been narrated by two classes of writers, as opposite in sentiment 
as distant in time: by cotemporary historians, who lament the causes 
which rendered them necessary, and hail the success with which they 
were attended ; and by modern polemics, who condemn them as un- 
warrantable attempts of an ambitious prelate to preserve his own 
power by sacrificing the religious liberties of his countrymen. The 
clamorous warmth of the latter opposes a curious contrast to the 
silent apathy of the former; and a diligent comparison will justify the 
conclusion, that the present champions of the independence of the 
Anglo-Saxon church are actuated by motives which never guided the 
pens of the more ancient writers.” After this spiteful observation, he 
goes on to detail such parts of Wilfrid’s history as make for the Romish 
cause, omitting all that may bear an opposite interpretation, (which, 
I conclude, is what he means by “clearing the history of Wilfrid 
from the fictions with which modern controversy has loaded it) ; and 
ultimately informs us, that the case proves incontestibly “the utility 
of the supreme jurisdiction of the pontiffs.” Dr. Lingard’s rapid and 
summary process was, assuredly, likely enough to lead him to such a 
conclusion ; every one cannot, however, proceed by these seven-league 
strides, and I must therefore beg leave to follow, non passibus eequis. 

Before pronouncing, then, on the character of Wilfrid, and the con- 
clusions to be drawn from his conduct, it will be desirable to consider 
his education, and the peculiar circumstances in which he was placed. 

The principal authorities for the life of Wilfrid are Bede and Eddius, 
both, unfortunately, firm adherents to the Romish party. The latter 
was chaplain to Wilfrid, and is strongly devoted to the interest of his 
patron, and determined stoutly to defend him in everything, at all 
hazards ; and Bede himself, though, beyond doubt, the greatest scholar 
of his time, and, in general, an impartial historian, occasionally suffers 
himself to be misled by his fondness for the cause of Rome, and shews 
that even he could garble history a little when the defence of Romish 
tenets required it. By the help of these authorities, however, espe- 
cially Bede, with some occasional assistance from other sources, I pro- 
ceed to investigate the matter. 

At the age of fourteen,+ (A.v. 653,) says Bede, Wilfrid contracted 


— —= _——_—— ne ee ee 


® Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. i., p. 245. 

t De gepeaxen pap. 7 hwfde xu pintna. pa he mynpren lip Sam peonuld lige 
popbep + zelupode. Dap pe he ba $ hip fed. p pade. (pondon hip modop ap 
Fondpende.) Be pa lupeice bip pillan 4 hip heofonlicum luptum gépapode J 
SeFultumade, + bine het 4 lande $ he pam halpendan ongzynnerrum Zeonne Fefeole. 
Sa = “~ hpape to Lind. pfanena ea. &c.—Bede, Ec. Hist., lib. v., c. 20, p. 439, 
ec, he ock, 
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a strong desire for the monastic life, and his father approving of his 
choice, the care of his instruction was committed to the monks of 
Lindesfarne. Here his attention both to study and to discipline were 
unwearied ; but conceiving,* says his historian, “that the way of 
virtue delivered by the Scots was in nowise perfect,’ he determined 
to go to Rome, and see what ecclesiastical and monastic rites were 
observed in the apostolic seat. This design meeting with the appro- 
bation of the brethren, was communicated to the Queen Eanfled, who 
sent him to her cousin Ercenbyrht, King of Kent, requesting that he 
might be honourably forwarded to Rome. At the court of Ercen- 
byrhtt he met with Benedict Biscoh, a youth of warm and devoted 
temperament, and, like himself, inflamed with an enthusiastic desire 
to visit the Apostolic See. With the king’s approval, the two youths 
set out for Rome, and proceeded as far as Lyons, where they parted 
company. Benedict pursued his journey to Rome, but Dalfinus,t 
bishop of Lyons, charmed, if we may believe Bede, with the talents, 
acquirements, beauty, and cheerful elegance of young Wilfrid, 
detained him under his own protection, and even offered him a con- 
siderable fief, together with the hand of his niece, and the honour of 
adoption. ‘These the young man graciously declined, and disclosed 
to the bishop his intention of visiting Rome, and was accordingly sent 
forward on his journey, the venerable prelate providing him with an 
appropriate escort. 

On arriving at Rome, he for some months applied diligently to his 
studies under the pious and learned Archdeacon Boniface, under 
whose tuition he acquired the Romang method of computing the festival 
of Easter. After this he returned to Dalfinus, received from him the 
tonsure, and lived with him three years, and would ultimately have 
been his heir, had not that prelate been cruelly murdered by order of 
the Queen Bathild, to whom, it should seem, he had given some 
offence, though of what nature we cannot now discover. Young 
Wilfrid accordingly returned to England. 

An education of this kind must have had an incalculable effect on 
the mind of young Wilfrid. Dalfinus himself was probably a staunch 











* Da ongeat he reiunga pricce melum gleapep moder. $ $ ne par Fulpneme'’d 
PS Fypeiena magua. Se him Fnam Scottum rad +4 feal’s par.— Bede, ibid. 

+ Com 8rv.p eac ppilce on pa ry'pan td ob puny man pap hip nama Bircop 4 
hit fnco nama Benedictur. par he of wpe'ne pepym'de Angel peo'de.—Bede, ibid. 

} Da par Wipro pene gsehapo pnium Dau'pino pane ceaptpe Be... . . Da 
ongan fe Bipeop lupefullian pap iungzan poyetpo. 7 bir pips pa popda. 4 hip 
andp!itan Fagzepnerpe. 7 Zladnerre hip dw'da. 7 Zeptappinerpe hip Z pohta. +... « 
} him eae rpilee gebead fat he hin pole ryllan to hea. denne Y to Peccanne 
micelne ‘owl Gallia pacer. 4 him polde hip bpoep dvoltep famne To pipe Fy pyllan. 
} hine rymle on beapn lufan habban polbe.—Bede, ibid., Whelock, p. 440. 

§ Geleonnods un Cpipt pr bee J Betel pulitp Carrtpena (computum Paschal 
rationabilem) +} monrge oppe Se belumpon to cypiciicum peodpetpum. Se he on 
lip Sle leopman ne mihte.— Bede, ibid. “ The right method of computing Easter,” 
says Bede, “and other things which he could not learn at home.” The Easter 
being then celebrated among the Angles, according to the British rule, on the Sun- 
day that fell on the fourteenth moon, according to the tradition said to be deduced 
from St. John. Bede will not allow that to be correct, but, following his Roman 
Prejudices, ealls the other the right method. 
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Romanist ; but under the able instruction of Boniface, Wilfrid’s mind, 
already imbued with high notions of Roman perfection, must have 
absorbed every Romish dogma with a most insatiable avidity. 

Now it is true that Gregory the Great* repudiated the authority 
claimed by the Roman See, but not every pontiff was possessed of 
Gregory’s unassuming character. Long before his time, the claims 
of the papacy to interfere in the economy of foreign churches had 
been advanced and rebutted. Even so early as the beginning of the 
fifth century, in the year 417, the sixth Council of Carthage,+ with 
the venerable St. Augustine of Hippo at its head, had been forced to 
enter a decisive protest against the encroachments of the pontiffs + 
Zozimus, Boniface, and Celestine; and, indeed, the aspiring policy of 
the Roman bishops may be traced even to a higher antiquity. Sue- 
ceeding bishops had imitated the example of these, so that Gregory's 
moderation must be esteemed rather as an exception to, than a sample 
of, the papal line of conduct. We may, then, reasonably suppose that 
Boniface neglected not to instil into his pupil’s mind, already too apt 
to receive such impressions, a firm conviction of the pope’s authority 
as supreme judge in all controversies relative to ecclesiastical doc- 
trine and discipline. 

At Wilfrid’s return, Oswy, or Oswio, was reigning in Northumber- 
land, and was then the most powerful monarch of the Anglo-Saxons. 
By his order, Wilfrid was ordained priest by Adgibyrht,§ bishop of 
Wessex, and to his care was committed the education of the king's 
sons, Alfred and Ecgtfrid. Oswy had married Eanflede, daughter of 
the king of Kent, a princess who had been educated in the Romish 
customs, and who, after her marriage, obstinately adhered to the pre- 
judices of her education. The king, on the contrary, adhered to the 
British school, and, accordingly, each party celebrated the paschal seasons 
at their own time ; so that, frequently, one party was enjoying the fes- 
tivities of Easter while the other was practising the austerities of Lent.| 
By this means, the Northumbrian monarch found his political happi- 


* Gregorii Ponti. Epist., lib- iv., 32, 34, 38, 39, and other authorities, cited by 
Soames, Ang.-Sax. Church, p. 63. 

+ Mosheim, Cent. V.,cap.2, § 6. Leydecker, Hist. Ecce. Afr.,tom.ii. History 
of Popery, 4to, (London,) by several Gentlemen, vol. ii., p. 41. Platina, in his 
Lives of the Popes, does not mention this African affair. 

t “Item placuit ut presbyteri, diaconi, vel cwteri inferiores clerici in causis quas 
habuerint, si de judiciis episcoporum suorum questi fuerint, vicini episcopi eos 
audiant, et inter eos quidquid est finiant. . . . Quad si ab iis provocandum putave- 
rint, non provocent nisi ad Africana concilia, velad primates provinciarum suarum. Ad 
transmarina autem qui putaverit appellandum, a nullo intra Africam in communionem 
suscipiatur. ” Subscribed by sixty bishops, near the head of which list stands St. Au: 
gustine’s name.—Abp. Mansi’s Amplissima Collec., tom. iv., p. 507. The council 
bade Pope Celestine forbear—* ne fumosum typum sacculi in eeclesiam Christi videa- 
tur inducere.” On this subject see Abp. Laud’s Conference with Fisher, p. 172 
work which should be in every one's hands. 

§ Bede, ibid., Whelock’s edit., p. 442. 

| Bede, lib. iii., ¢. 25, where there is a circumstantial account of the Whitby 
transaction. The absurd termination of this synod appears to have moved the indig- 


nation of King Alfred, who omits the chapter in his Anglo-Saxon version of the 
Ecclesiastical History. 
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ness marred by domestic trouble, and at length consented to have the 
matter decided in a publicsynod. “ Whena man,” says Mr. Soames,* 
« who has so long resisted under such circumstances, at last expresses 
an intention of solemnly reconsidering the subject in dispute, he has 
generally made up his mind to seek some plausible pretext for giving 
way.” It was, then, probably, with this intention that Oswy, in the 
year 664, convoked the Synod of Streneshalch (Whitby), the issue 
of which decided the question in favour of Rome. Colman, bishop 
of Lindesfarne, defended the British system against Wilfrid, and main- 
tained that it was derived from St. John ; but not being able to elaim, 
as Wilfrid did for St. Peter, from whom he derived the Roman system, 
the power of the keys, Oswy gave way to Wilfrid, “ lest, when he 
should knock at heaven’s gate, he should be refused admittance.’’+ 
This stroke of royal wit was generally applauded, and the Roman 
system accordingly established. Colman, however, and the British 
controversialists, felt themselves somewhat ill-used. He accordingly 
retired to his monastery, and, after some interval, resigned his bishopric, 
on which Wilfrid was raised, A.v. 665, to the episcopacy of all Northum- 
bria.t This appointment he had nearly lost by his childish vanity, 
which made him stay parading his new dignity in Gaul (whither he 
had gone to receive consecration from his friend A%gilbyrht, now 
translated to Paris,) till a.p. 669; during which period the king, 
incensed at his delay, had caused St. Chad, or Ceadda, abbot of Lees- 
tingham, to be consecrated in his place.g¢ He was, however, recog 
nised by Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, who arrived in May, 
669, and St. Chad willingly retired to the seclusion of his monastery. 

In the year 670, Oswy died, and his younger son, Kegfrid, succeeded 
to the throne of Northumbria, the elder and more talented Alfred being 
set aside on account of his illegitimacy. 

Three years after this, Archbishop Theodore convoked the famous 
Council of Hertford, which enacted ten canons, whereof the ninth was 
—That as the number of the faithful increased, bishops should be 
multiplied ;|| ‘a point,” adds the council, as if to express the anxiety 
of the fathers on the subject, “ which we have, up to the present time, 
not sufficiently attended to.” Under this law, it was determined to 
divide the immense diocese of Wilfrid, and to erect his favourite 
monastery of Hagulstad (Hexham) into an episcopal see. This was 





* Bampton Lectures, p. 164. ; : 

+ Ne forte, me adveniente ad fores ceelorum, non sit qui reserat, adverso illo, qui 
claves tenere probatur.—Bede, ibid. Whelock’s edit., p. 236. John of Tinmouth, 
4 chronicler of the 14th century, cited by Mr. Soames, from the Lambeth MSS., 
insidiously adds besides the keys, the principatus ecclesia. 

~ Soames’ Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 66. Heylin’s Help to History, p. 186. 

§ Soames, ibid. 

| Se nygeSa caprtul par gemenlice apmead. $ te peaxen'dum Sam pime 
Seleafrumpa. ma Birceopa etycte pepon Nonum capitulum in commune traeta- 
tum est, ut plures episcopi crescente numero fidelium augerentur : sed de hac re ad 
presens siluimus. — Bede, lib. iv. c. 5, edit. Whelock, p. 274. Lingard would 
have us believe, on the authority of Bede, that this canon was not ratified ; but he 
cites no passage to this effect, nor do I believe there is one. 
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more than Wilfrid’s pride and avarice,* admitted even by his panegy. 
rist Eddius, could submit to, and he accordingly refused obedience to 
his sovereign and metropolitan. 

Another circumstance contributed to render Wilfrid obnoxious to 
Ecgfrid, and this was, his systematically abetting the fanaticism of that 
sovereign’s wife, AXtheldryth,t a princess most pertinaciously deter. 
mined, not only to preserve the integrity of her person, but also to 
desert her husband, and shut herself up in a nunnery. Edddius attri. 
butes his disgrace to his hanghtiness, avarice, and his ostentatious and 
unbecoming style of living. All these causes probably contributed to 
his ruin, but most of all, I conceive, his opposition to the ninth canon of 
the Council of Hertford. He was, in fact, degraded from his bishop- 
ric, with the deliberate sanction of Theodore, in the year 678, and the 
see was divided into those of York and Hagulstad (Hexham). 

To this his turbulent temper refused submission, and the prejudices 
of his education immediately led him to seek redress at the hands of 
the Roman pontiff. He immediately took ship; but being driven by a 
storm on to the coasts of Friesland,} and liberally entertained by the 
king, Eadgils, he well repaid his hospitality by the conversion of him- 
self and his people to Christianity. The winter being over, he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where he found a council of one hundred and 
twenty-five bishops § sitting, to consider the doctrines of the Monothe- 
lites, before whom he laid hiscause. The council decided that he had 
been uncanonically disgraced, and Pope Agatho sent him back to 
England, with a mandate to the king for his restoration. Ecgfrid, 
however, seems to have acknowledged no authority superior to his 
own, and accordingly treated the papal mandate with contempt,|| for 
a time thrust the disgraced prelate into prison,4] and on his enlarge- 
ment, which was granted to the entreaties of the Abbess Ebba, con- 
demned him to perpetual banishment. These are the plain facts of 
the case; and Dr. Lingard’s pompous and lengthy declamations must 
give way to them; as no man, whose reason is not most deplorably 
warped by obstinate prejudice, can ever believe that, had papal autho- 
rity been recognised in Northumbria, Ecgfrid would have acted so 
directly in contravention of the pontiff. 


* Vide Soames’ Bampton Lectures, p. 165. 

¢ Dr. Lingard would have us believe, that the whole cause of Ecgfrid’s resent: 
ment against Wilfrid was, that the bishop had chosen to encourage his wife in dis- 
regarding the precise commands of St. Paul, (} Cor. vii.,) and had freely rebuked 
him for that, after his wife had left him, he had married a lewd and haughty princess, 
named Ermenburga, [for this he should have cited Malmesbury, and not Bede ;] 
though whether the new queen had not good reason for her aversion to Wilfrid may 
be justly doubted. At any rate, Winbrid, bishop of Mercia, was degraded, for his 
opposition to the ninth canon of the Council of Hertford, and I see no reason why 
the law should have been more lax in the case of Wilfrid. 

+ Bede, lib. v., c. 20, edit. Whelock, p. 443. 

§ Bede, ibid., p. 444. 

| Eadmer says—“ Literas Apostolici Pape tumido “fastu despexit, despiciendo 
irrisit, irridendo procul a se abjecit, ac in famulum Dei nequissimum delatoris 
crimen injecit.”— Apud Soames’ Bamp. Lec., p. 168. 


§ Tandem semoto patrem trusere locello.—Acta S. S. Ard. Bened., tom. ii., 
p. [Ss. 
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On his liberation from prison, Wilfrid retired to Sussex, where he 
remained some years, under the protection of Aédilwalch, which time 
he spent in the honourable labour of evangelizing that country. The 
period, however, of his exile was approaching: in the year 684 Ecg- 
frid* was slain in battle, and his talented brother, Alfred, raised to the 
Northumbrian throne. This prince, two years after receiving the 
sceptre, recalled Wilfrid from banishment, and reinstated him in his 
former honours. At first, indeed, he had not all restored to him; but 
on the death of St. Cuthbert, in 687,+ he again recovered the whole 
of his former jurisdiction. 

The excellent and apostolic Theodore died in 690, (Sax. Chron. in 
anno.) Before his death, he thought over the missionary labours of 
Wilfrid in Sussex and Friesland. Conceiving that his conduct to him, 
as one who had certainly laboured extensively in the vineyard of 
Christ, might possibly be deemed harsh, and hoping, doubtless, that 
his turbulent spirit had been sufficiently subdued by adversity, he 
very ingenuously wrote in his favour to the Northumbrian monarch. 
This act of considerate kindness has been magnified by Malmesbury, 
and, in modern times, by Dr. Lingard, into a great and signal repent- 
ance ; but it would be useless to dwell on their foolish exaggerations. { 

With the restoration of his bishopric, however, Wilfrid’s haughty 
and turbulent spirit revived: he still resolutely refused to allow the 
division of his diocese, and the elevation of the Abbey of Hexham 
into an episcopal see,§ according to the provisions of the Synod of 
Hertford; and again, therefore, with the consent of Brithwald, the 
successor of Theodore, and the other prelates of the country, his 
sovereign deposed him from his episcopal chair.|| 

Heedless of the contemptible issue of his former appeal to the Hol 
See, he hastened to Rome, laid his cause before the pontiff, John v.4 
and obtained a second papal mandate for his restoration.** With this 
he betook himself to the court of Mercia, whence he dismissed two 
ecclesiastics, with the pope’s letter, to Alfred, The Northumbrian 


* Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, vol. i, p. 386. 

t Heylyn’s Help to History, p. 197. 

t Of the value of Malmesbury’s testimony in matters relating to Romish tenets ] 
am not inclined to think very highly. I have, indeed, but little doubt myself that 
he was among the emissaries sent out by the Norman prelates from Canterbury and 
Worcester to mutilate, corrupt, and interpolate the writings of /Zlfric. Certain it 
is that he was at Birch (Peterborough), the monastery of A‘lfric, and was so inqui- 
sitive about their MSS. as to get himself affronted. These suspicions derive confir- 
mation from the purposely confused manner in which he speaks of A£Ifric in his own 
writing. I have not space here to enter into the question, but see the Regular 
Dissection of the Saxon Chron. : 

§ Secunda est (causa dissentionis) ut monasterium supra dictum, quod in privi- 
legium nobis donabatur in episcopalem sedem transmutatur.— Eddius. 

\| Bede, lib. v.,c. 20. Alfred having been originally his pupil, and, up to this 
time, his friend, it would appear, from his subsequent inflexibility, that Wilfrid had 
in some way deeply insulted his sovereign. 

q Bede says, John; Mr. Sharon Turner, John VII.; Ihave put, John V.; but 
none of these exactly agree with the chronology, which would seem to give, Conon I, 

ai It was in very dictatorial terms, and addressed to Ethelred of Mercia. — Eddius, 
ec. 8, 
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monarch was courteous but inflexible. “My venerable brethren,’’ he 
replied, “ ask of me whatever things are necessary for your own com- 
fort, and I will grant them, as proofs of my great respect for you ; but, 
from this day, make no solicitations on behalf of Wilfrid, your lord, 
What my royal predecessors, and the archbishop, sent formerly from 
Rome, with almost all the prelates of Britain, thought fit to order, [ 
will never change while I live, whatsoever writings you may bring 
me from the Apostolic seat, as you call it.”* To this determination 
Alfred firmly and temperately adhered, till, in A.p. 703, he was 
released from his earthly labours, and descended to the tomb uni- 
versally regretted by a people whom, during a reign of nineteen years, 
his wisdom had enlightened and advanced, while his virtues had 
cherished and humanized them. 

The transactions succeeding his death shew more fully the character 
of Wilfrid than anything that has yet come under our notice; and 
serve to paint him in colours at once contemptible and disgusting. 

On the death of Alfred, an individual named Eadwulf seized the 
reins of government, and supported himself in his usurpation by a 
inilitary force. Regardless of the rights of Osred, the son of Alfred, 
lawful monarch of Northumbria, Wilfrid instantly tendered his ser- 
vices to the usurper, and received the answer which his rebellion and 
perfidy deserved :—“I swear by my salvation,” replied Kadwullf, 
unless within six days he depart from the kingdom, he and all his 
escort shall perish.’’ Incensed at this rebuff, he immediately united 
himself with Osred. EKadwulf was expelled, and, in two months’ time, 
the rightful sovereign saw himself established in the kingdom of his 
fathers.t A synod being then convened on the margin of the river 
Nidd,t the See of Hexham was allowed him, doubtless in considera- 
tion of his services to the reigning monarch, rather than out of defer- 
ence to the pope’s mandate, for which the same prelates had but 
lately shewn their contempt. This see he held four years in quiet, 
and died at Oundel, in Northamptonshire, in the year 709. His 
remains were interred on the south side of the altar in St. Peter's 
church, Ripon ; and his epitaph is given by Bede at the end of the 
detail of his life. 

Such was the conduct, and such the success, of the first Englishman 
who introduced the system of appealing to Rome into this country. 
In estimating his conduct, much allowance must be made for his edu- 
cation ; but his treachery and tergiversation in the case of Kadwulf 
and Osred, recorded by his panegyrist Eddius, beggars all charity, 
and we cannot help placing him, in spite of Dr. Lingard’s laboured 
defence, among the class of selfish patriots who sacrifice the liberties 
and interests of their countrymen to their own ambition, pride, and 





* Eddius, c. 61. 

+ Eddius,e. 57. It is strange that the conduct of Wilfrid in this affair, though 
noticed by Mr. Turner, should have escaped Mr. Soames. Bede, the personal 
friend of Wilfrid, (lib. iv.,c. 19, Whelock, p. 304,) and Dr. Lingard, had their 
reasons for omitting it. 


+ Bede, lib. v., c. 20, ad fin, Whelock’s edit. , p. 447. 


§ Bede, ibid. 
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avarice; While the abundant contempt and misprisal poured on his 
appeals, both by Eegfrid and Alfred, so far from establishing, as 
Dr. Lingard supposes, the “reputation and utility of the supreme 
jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff,’ must demonstrate to any one, 
not labouring under a strange obliquity of mental vision, the utter 
independence of the Anglo-Saxon church. 


PROCEEDINGS IN MONASTERIES—THEIR MODE OF READING SCRIPTURE IN THE 
CHAPEL AND REFECTORY—TIME OCCUPIED IN READING THROUGH THE 
WHOLE BIBLE, WITH SOME COMMENTS, 


“ The abbots took the scriptures from their monks, lest some should ever bark against 
the abbots’ living, and set up such long service and singing, to weary them withal, 
that they should have no leisure to read in the scripture but with their lips, and 
made them good cheer to fill their bellies, and to stop their mouths.” 

Tynpa.e’s Practice or Prevares. 


Wuen Ulric (who, the reader may recollect, was a monk of Clugni) 
had written his book, he sent it to the Abbot William, at whose 
request, and for whose benefit, he had composed it. With it he sent 
a letter, some part of which isso much to our purpose that I must 
make an extract :-— 


“ To the most reverend lord, and most pious father, William, Abbot of Hirschau, 
and to the holy company of monks under his government, brother Ulric, a monk, 
such as he is, wishes health in the Lord, and his most speedy blessing here and 
hereafter. 

“ The daily remembrance of yourself, and of your monastery, dearest father, has 
really become so habitual to me that now, through the mere force of habit, as well 
as of affection, it would be impossible for any day to pass over without it. Some- 
times, too, I have the very agreeable and grateful recollection of your promise that 
you would be on your guard against the disposition of some secular persons who, 
caring very little for aught but the things of this world, when they have got a house, 
as I may say, full of sons and daughters—or if any of their children should be halt, 
or maimed, or deaf, or blind, or deformed, or leprous, or with anything about him 
that may render him Jess acceptable to the world, they are wonderfully anxious to 
devote him to the service of God, and make a monk of him; though it is obviously 
not for God's sake, but only that they may rid themselves of the burden of educating 
and maintaining such children, or be able to do more for their others. To say 
nothing, therefore, of those who do not count bodily health and sound limbs, what 
evils have we known to arise from those who can only be called half-men, or, at least, 
only half-alive? Were it expedient, it would be easy to name one who was induced 
to adopt the habit of sanctity by no other holiness than the reproach of scurvy; and 
another who, had it not been that his foot, [something wanting in the manuscript, | 
both of whom, as you can testify, set no very good example. How much less, then, 
can we expect from those who are in good health, wherever they are collected together 
in such number, and with such influence, that the regulation of the monastery 1s in 
their hands ? Truly, everybody may know what sort of life and conversation, and 
what degree of regular discipline, is maintained, if he does but know that monks of 
this description are at the head of affairs. In fact, it is a thing obvious and notorious, 
that if any strict discipline, in this our spiritual warfare, is to be maintained among 
the pollutions of our time, it can be only where those who have renounced the world, 
and embraced the monastic life, not in the age of caprice and levity, or by command 
of their parents, but of their own free will, at mature age, and in single obedience to 
the command of Christ, are predominant in number and authority. 

“ Your prudence duly weighing this—although you were yourself brought up in a 
monastery, (for it does sometimes happen that the lily will spring up among thorns, ) 
and being careful for nothing so much as to take all measures of caution, and such as 
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might conduce to the solid establishment of religion, you have made a law in your 
monastery which compels the secular persons whom I have mentioned to seek some 
other nest wherein to deposit their abortive and disinherited young ones. By God's 
providence, they will no longer be able to carry on their practice of laying (as the 
prophet speaks) cockatrice eggs, and that which ‘shall be hatched into a basilisk,’* 
and giving them in charge to pious men, devoted to the service of God, perverting 
their office into that of serving-maids and nurses. Others may form what opinion 
they please on the subject ; but, for my own part, 1 am certain that you have struck 
at the root of that evil by which all those monasteries have been ruined which have 
fallen either in France or Germany. 4 ” as . 

You will observe, that, in what I have written, I have represented us as talking 
together ; for, if you recollect, we did converse a great deal on the com And if 
I should seem to have added anything, yet even this your mouth and your tongue 
hath spoken, for not only my tongue, but my whole self, is yours; not to say that 
Christ hath bound us to each other in the unity of the Spirit, in one body, that is the 
church—under one head, that is Himself. Yet, since personally I am inconsiderable 
and obscure, barbarous in name, and rude in style, it has appeared to me that it would 
be unbecoming to mention such a name as mine, or to follow the usual course of pre- 
fixing a preface. Nevertheless, as this compilation, such as it is, consists of three 
parts, I have begun each of them with some sentences which may pass for a sort of 
prowmium, chiefly on your account, and that of our other brethren, whose good 
example, having seen it, | could not willingly pass over in silence.” 


Ulric’s book is still in existence;+ and though we may easily 
imagine that, when the Abbot William came to act upon the written 
descriptions of rites and ceremonies and customs, (minute and even 
prolix as those dese riptions & lay appear to us, ) doubts would frequently 
arise, yet the work is one of the most valuable and useful relies which 
time has spared, for giving us an insight into the real nature of monastic 
life, in the tenth and eleventh centuries. — Its actual composition appears 
to have taken place between the years 1077 and 1093, but it must be 
recollected that it was not so much intended as an account of new 
inventions, as of long-established customs. In fact, it consisted of the 
reminiscences of an old man, and had reference to regulations most of 
which were probably as old as the monastery of Clugni itself. The 
brief prowmium prefixed to the first book is as follows :— 


“Our senior lord abbot onee sent me into Germany, on what business it is not 
worth while to state; what is to the present purpose is, that on that oecasion I took 
the opportuuity of visiting that venerable man the Lord Abbot William, whose 
monastery is situated in the Black Forest, in the diocese of Spier. This father 
having been known, and very much attached, to me from a child, received me 
joyfully; and when I would have gone further, like another Cleophas, he made me 
stay some days longer with him. During this period, I had a great deal of discourse 
with him, (indeed, so far as he could manage, it was continual,) respecting the 
customs of our monastery ; a subject which he introduced by saying, ‘ Your monas- 
tery, my dearest brother, through God's mercy, has acquired a great character for 
religion in our parts; and we are inclined to think that, among all those of which we 
have any knowledge, there is none which can compare with it in rule and discipline. 
You will do us a great favour if you will make us acquainted with the customs and 
regulations of your predecessors. For even if we do not ourselves practise them, it 
may tend to our edification, in humility, to know that your life and conversation is 
such as our infirmity is unable or unwilling to attain to.’ T replied, ‘I am going to 
eat your bread, and it were unreasonable that I should hesitate to fulfil your wishes. 

At the same time, one who has only lived in our monastery as almost a barbarian 
unto them in respect of language, and not brought up there from childhood, cannot 
be expected to have such a perfect knowledge on all points as if he had been a native 
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of the country, and educated in those customs from infaney, You must not, there- 
fore, be surprised if I do not know much, who, during almost the first thirty years 
of my life, eared but little for aught but the things of this world. What I do know, 
however, I shall willingly tell: what, then, will you put as your first question ?’” 


The first chapter, which is entitled Quomodo Testamentum legatur 
utrumque, then begins in the following manner :— 


“ Question.—I hear that your lessons in the winter and on common nights are 
very long; wiH you be pleased to state at once the manner in which the Old and 
New Testament ts read, both in summer and winter? 

“ Answer.—To begin with the most ancient of all the books, that is, the Octateuch 
—this book, according to general custom, and as it is in other churches, is appointed 
to be read in Septuagesima. On the Sunday itself there are but short lessons; ex- 
cept, that, for the first, the whole of that prologue, Desiderii mei,* is read. During 
the following nights, the lessons are so much increased, that in one week the whole 
book of Genesis is read through in the church only. On Sexagesima, Exodus is 
begun, and, together with the other books which are read, it also is read, both in the 
church and in the refectory ; so that where the lesson finished one day shall be the 
beginning of the lesson for the next; and the whole Octateuch is read through, if 
not before, by the beginning of Lent. Lessons are, however, taken from it for the 
Sundays in Lent; but on the other nights during that period, St. Augustine's expo- 
sition of the Psalms, and especially of the Songs of Degrees, is read; and as the 
nights then grow shorter and shorter, so do the lessons. Care must, however, be 
taken that they are not so abbreviated as not to allow sufficient time for the brother 
who goes the round, both within and without the choir, with his dark lantern, ¢ to 
see if any one has gone to sleep during the lesson. In the passion of our Lord, the 
prophet Jeremiah is read; and, as before, the prologue forms the first lesson. It is, 
however, read in the church only, and so as that before Holy Thursday it is finished 
as faras Lamentations. In Easter week, the Acts of the Apostles are read; and for 
one week only; during which, from the shortness of the nights, it is impossible that 
much should be read. After this, for two weeks, the Revelation, and the canonical 
epistles, until Ascension Day. Then the Acts of the Apostles are again appointed, 
and are again read, (as if they had not been read before, ) from the beginning, until 
Pentecost. These same books, however, are not the less read regularly and through- 
out in the refectory ; where, also, are read, in their appointed seasons, the books of 
Kings, of Solomon, of Job, of ‘Tobit, Judith, Esther, Ezra, and the Maceabees, which 
are all read only in the refectory, and not at all in the church; except the short ex- 
tracts which may be made from any of them for the Sundays. From the ealend of 
November, the lessons for common nights are doubled. The prophet Ezekiel is ap- 
pointed to be read in the church only; and is customarily finished before the feast 
of St. Martin; and although we celebrate the octaves of that feast with singing, and 
with other solemnities, yet the prophetical lessons are not changed, nor, indeed, are 
they on other octaves, unless they would make twelve lessons, Then the prophet 
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* That is, St. Jerome's. 


+ Perhaps it is not quite correct to call it a “dark” lantern; but 1 suppose it to 
have been a light so enclosed as to shine only in one direction, or through a single 
aperture, so that it might be thrown on any particular object. Ulric’s words in this 
place are, “qui ciream facit cum absconsa ;” but in the 8th chapter of his second 
book, entitled, “‘ Quomodo laternam ligneam portare debet ad Nocturnos,” he gives 
a further account of the matter. Describing what ought to be the conduct of a monk, 
under various circumstances, he says, “ If, however, during the lessons, he who carries 
round the wooden lantern should come to him, and, supposing him to be asleep, should 
throw the light on his face, let him, if awake, bow reverently. But, if he was asleep, 
and the lantern shall have been placed before him, as soon as he is waked he must 
take it up, and first examine the right side of the choir ; and then, returning through 
the middle, do the same in the outer choir, and lastly, the left side. Shou!d he find 
any one asleep, he must throw the light in his eyes three times; if, on the third time, 
he does not wake, he must place the lantern before him, that when he is awaked he 
may take it up, and carry it in like manner.” 


Vou. X1.— 4 pril, 1837. 3D 
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Daniel and the twelve minor prophets, which would not hold out if we did not add, 
after the last of them, from the homilies of the blessed Pope Gregory on Ezekiel. 
In Advent, Isaiah the prophet is appointed; and when I inquired about this, and 
wished to learn in how many nights it ought, in strictness, to be read through, | 
could not learn from anybody, and I can only say what I recollect to have heard and 
seeu. When I was there, it was sometimes read through in six common nights. 
After this, follow the Epistles of Pope Leo on the Incarnation of our Lord; and 
other discourses of the holy fathers, and chiefly of St. Augustine. The epistles are 
appointed for that Sunday which first occurs after Innocents’ Day, provided that day 
is neither the Circumcision nor the Anniversary of the Lord Odilo. And here, 
again, I must say as I did of the prophet; for different persons think differently ; 
and I must again state what I saw. Such an epistle as that to the Romans was read 
through in two common nights; and when one of the monks who portioned out the 
lessons had made them shorter, he was prohibited by our seniors in chapter. If, 
however, it should happen that the epistles were finished before Septuagesima, they 
read John Chrysostom’s Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Now, you see, 
I have in some fashion gone round the circle of the year; and let us, if you please, 
proceed to something else.” 


The Abbott William then proceeds to elicit a very minute, and (to 
say the truth) prolix, account of the psalmody at Clugm, which it 
would be useless to extract, because that matter may be settled ina 
very few words, so far as is necessary for our purpose. A monk was 
expected to know the Psalter by heart. Martene, in his commentary 
on the rule of St. Benedict, quotes and acquiesces in the observation 
that the words “ legantur’’ and “ dicantur” had been used advisedly, 
and with a design to intimate that the lessons were to be read from a 
book, but the psalms were to be said or sung by memory. He also 
quotes, from several of the ancient rules, proofs that means of instruc- 
tion were used, which render it probable that this was practicable, and 
was required. From Pachomius, “ He who will renounce the world 
» + + + must remain a few days outside the gate, and shall be taught 
the Lord's Prayer, and as many psalms as he can learn ;’”’ and again, 
“There shall be nobody whatever (omnino nullus) in the mouastery 
who will not learn to read, and get by heart some part of the scrip- 
tures; at the least (quod minimum est) the New ‘Testament and 
Psalter.” St. Basil, “If any one who is in good health shall neglect 
to offer prayers, and to commit the psalms to memory, making sinful 
excuses, let him be separated from the society of the others, or let him 
fast for a week.” St. Ferreol, “No one who claims the name of a 
monk can be allowed to be ignorant of letters. Moreover, he must 
know all the psalms by heart.” He gives several instances which it 
is not worth while to quote, but one incidental proof which he pro- 
duces is curious; because, though ] really believe that it is to his 
purpose, yet it might appear, at first sight, to wear a contrary aspect. 
Referring to the catalogue of the library of the monastery of St. 
Riguier, which IT have more than once had occasion to notice, he 
observes that in this monastery, where there were at least three 
hundred monks and one hundred boys, there were but seven psalters. 
As to the number of psalms which were daily repeated by the monks 
of Clugni, it may be sufficient, instead of the more particular account 
of Ulric, to give the statement of the biographer of Abbot Odo, whom 
1 have had repeated occasion to quote. He tells us that, in his time, 
they had, in compassion to infirmity of weak brethren, (propter pusil- 
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janimorum animos) abbreviated the daily course by taking away four- 
teen psalms from the original number of a hundred and thirty-eight.¢ 

There is another point referred to in the extract from Ulric, of which 
itmay be right to take some notice. He speaks of some books of 
scripture which were read in the refectory, as contradistinguished from 
others which were read only in divine service. ‘This custom of reading 
at meals was not exclusively monastic, and is too important a feature, 
in a view of the literature of the Dark Ages, to be passed over without 
some notice. Eginhart tells us that Charlemagne, while at supper, 
heard either some diverting story or a reader, Histories a the 
deeds of ancient kings were read tohim. He delighted, also, in the 
books of Saint Augustine, and especially in those which he entitled, 
“ De Civitate Dei.” Thave before referred to the custom, in the case 
of a person of less distinction; and if it existed among the laity, we 
shall not wonder to find it among the clergy. As to bishops, it was 
directed (1 do not mean to say, as a new thing,) by the second Council 
of Rheims, in the year 813. The seventeenth canon directs, “That 
bishops and abbots shall not allow low buffooneries to be acted in their 
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* Mab. A. S. vii. 159. [have said something before, and it would be easy to 
say a good deal, about repeating the Psalms. Ulric himself, as I have stated, spent 
the extremity of his old age in psalmody, as well as in prayer and hearing sacred 
reading ; and [ am tempted to add another case of an old monk, not because I believe 
the thing to have been at all singular, but through some circumstances connected 
with the man. When Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, was travelling in France, in or 
soon after the year 1195, an old monk of Clairvaux, so well known as St. Bernard's 
monastery, sent to say that, if he could make it convenient to give him a call, he 
should be glad to see him, for he had long desired it. I rather think that they were 
old friends; but I cannot take upon me to say. However, the biographer of the 
Bishop of Lincoln records that he did not go to see this old monk, “ who, being of a 
great age, had resigned his pastoral charge, only retaining (by the pope's order) the 
insignia of his former rank, {the author of the article in the Gallia Christiana, iv. 
128, to whom I am indebted for the extract, here inserts, in a parenthesis, that he 
had learned elsewhere that this monk had also a reserved pension of thirteen pounds, ] 
devoted himself, in that monastery, to holy contemplation.” He adds, that on the 
bishop's inquiring what part of the scripture was the subject of his meditation, he 
replied, that meditation on the Psalms had come to engross all bis thoughts— 
“ Psalmorum meditatio sola jam penitus totum sibi me vindicavit.” 1 do not know 
why he retired to Clairvaux, unless it was from respect to the memory of St. Bernard, 
for whom he seems to have had a peculiar veneration. He was the spokesman when, 
between forty and fifty years after the canonziation of Bernard, the monks of Clair- 
vaux wished to have a collect and prayers drawn up by the pope for the commemo- 
ration of the good abbot. Innocent ILI. granted their request, and sent them to our 
old monk with a letter, in which he said, “ Petisti namque rogatus a fratribus ut ad 
honorem Bernardi primi Clarevallensis Abbatis, quem apostolica sedes sanetorum 
adser'pserat catalogo venerandum, nos ipsi collectam et alias orationes ore proprio 
dictaremus tum propter auctoritatem dictantis, tum propter stylum dictaminis, eum 
majori devotione dicendas. Et ecce sicut potuimus,” &e.—ZLib. v. Ep. 60. It is 
hot, however, by anything which he did after he got to Clairvaux that this old monk 
is known to the world. Those who have read the very interesting papers on the 
history of Thomas a Becket which appeared in this Magazine, may remember John, 
Bishop of Poitiers, the friend of the Archbishop, of John of Salisbury, and Stephen 
of Tournay. But neither is it for anything that he did in that office that he is parti- 
cularly known, nor is it under that name that he has been, and continues to be, held 
up to the horror and execration of Christians, for his malicious fierceness against 
the true doctrine of Christ, ard as one of the members of antichrist, ‘‘ who could 
neither abide that the scriptures should be declared by any other, nor would they 
take the pains to declare them themselves ;” in short, he was the very man who ex- 
communicated Peter Waldo—that is, if (as is commonly said) Peter Waldo was 
*xcommunicated by Jean aux Bellemains, Archbishop of Lyons. 
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presence, but shall have the poor and needy at their table, and that 
sacred reading shall be heard there’’ *—lectio divina ibi personet, 
The same thing was enjoined, also, by the Council of Pavia, held 
about the year 850, and I think that the reader who wishes to form 
an idea of that period will not be displeased to see the three first 
canons of that council :— 


“TI. The holy synod has decreed that the domestic and private life of a bishop 
ought to be above all scandal and suspicion, so that we may (according to the apostle) 
provide things honest, not only before God, but before all men. It is meet, there- 
fore, that in the chamber of the bishop, and for all more private service, priests and 
clerks of sound judgment should be in attendance; who, while their bishop is en- 
gaged in watching, praying, and searching the scriptures, may constantly wait on 
him, and be witnesses, imitators, and (to the glory of God) setters forth, of his holy 
conversation, 

“II. We decree that bishops shall perform mass, not only on Sundays, and on the 
principal festivals, but that, when possible, they shall attend the daily sacrifice. Nor 
shall they think it beneath them to offer private prayers, first for themselves, then for 
their brethren of the priesthood, for kings, for all the rulers of the church of God, 
for those who have particularly commended themselves to their prayers, and especially 
for the poor; and to offer the sacrifice of the altar (hostias offerre) to God with that 
pious compunction, and deep feeling of holy devotion, which belongs to more private 
ministration, that the priest himself may become a living offering, and a sacrifice to 
God of a broken spirit. 

“TET. It is our pleasure that a bishop should be content with moderate entertain. 
ments, and should not urge his guests to eat and drink; but should rather at all 
times shew himself a pattern of sobriety. At his table let there be no indecent 
subjects of discourse; and let no ridiculous exhibitions, no nonsense of silly stories, 
no foolish talking of the unwise, no buffvon tricks, be admitted. Let the stranger, 
the poor, the infirm, be there, who, blessing Christ, may receive a blessing from the 
sacerdotal table. Let there be sacred reading; let viva voce exhortation follow, that 
the guests may rejoice in having been refreshed, not only with temporal food, but 
with the nourishment of spiritual discourse, that God may be glorified in all things 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” + 


With regard to monks, however,—at least the monks of the order 
of St. Benedict, of whom we are speaking, +—it was a part of their rule 
which they were not at liberty to dispense with. ‘The thirty-seventh 
chapter, “ De Hebdomadario Lectore,’’ describes the manner in which 
the reader for the week should perform his office, expressly requires 
that there should be reading at all their meals, and directs that the 
reader’s voice, and his only, should be heard on such occasions, unless 
the abbot, or other president authority, should choose to offer any 
brief remark for general edification, It also orders that the brethren 
shall not read in turn, but such only as may edify the hearers. 

Hitherto I have spoken only of what may be termed public and, with 
some modifications according to time and place, general means, afforded 
to the inmates of monasteries for obtaining some knowledge of the 
word of God. I have said nothing of the means or encouragements 
for private study, but have simply referred to such as were used in 
the community for the benefit of all. Will it be seriously contended 
that these men were peculiarly ignorant of the scriptures ?—that 
special means were taken to prevent them from knowing the revealed 
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* Cone. vii. 1256. * Cone. viii, 61. 

t For brevity’s sake, I say nothing here of canons, or nuns, or of the various other 
rules beside that of St. Benedict. If the reader wishes to see how general the custom 
was, and how frequently the injunction was reiterated, let him look at the “ Codex 
Regularum,” or those parts to which Martene refers in his comment on this chapter 
of the rule of St. Benedict. 
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willof God? “ Yes,” replies the zealous anti-papist, “ but that was all 
a trick of the pope—the abbots actually set them to this continual 
reading of the Bible with their lips, to prevent their having leisure to 
read it in any other way.” 

Well, that was certainly a very deep trick of the pope ; but I expect 
to shew, by a distinct species of evidence, that it did not succeed with 
all the poor simple monks on whom he tried it. 


— SS 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Continued from p. 263.) 


BrrorRE we pass on to the reigns of the princes of the House of 
Stuart, it may be permitted to make one or two remarks on the dis- 
posal of the higher church perferment under the ‘Tudors. Upon the 
two main points which it has been the object of the extracts already 
given to illustrate—viz., that in former times “ the king did really, as 
well as nominally, appoint to ecclesiastical preferments,”’ and that 
“ the spiritual heads of the church were habitually consulted on all im- 
portant appointments,” sufficient evidence, it is supposed, has been 
brought forward, though the records which still remain to us of those 
times have by no means been exhausted. With regard to such ap- 
po.utments being really with the crown, it may be sufficient to observe, 
that, under a system at all resembling that under which now-a- 
days we find a vacancy on the episcopal bench thus announced 
in the public prints—“ The valuable see of Salisbury has fallen 
to the gift of Lord Melbourne by the death of the late bishop’ *—it 
were a mockery of things sacred, utterly inconceivable, for a bishop, 
or indeed for any member of the church, to write to the king’s secre- 
tary, giving “hearty thanks to Gop” that it had “ pleased him ¢o 
move the king's highness to choose such a man of such godly zeal into 
such a room.”’ And with respect to the other point—viz., the habitual 
consultation of the spiritual rulers of the church, it were enough to 
reler to such expressions as Archbishop Cranmer’s offering to “ make 
a bili of persons meet” for preferment, “ out of which the king’s high- 
ness might choose ;”’ of Archbishop Parker's “ tituling his fantasie” to 
the secretary, and the Bishop of London's recommending that the arch- 
bishop be « sent to, to di// three or four grave men, out of whom the 
queen may take her choice ;” and of Archbishop Whitgift’s making 
“a scheme, according to his judgment, to be sent to the secretary as 
oceasion might serve.’’ It is needless to point out the repeated men- 
tion we find made of the archbishop’s “ advising” the king’s majesty; of 
his “ recommending” and “ nominating” persons; of the minister of 
state “consulting, as he always did in such cases, with the archbishop;” 
of the sovereign’s “ taking always his advice for proper men to be 
placed in the chief preferments,”’ &e. Of instances, on the other 
hand, not less interesting or important for our purpose, in which the 
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* « Morning Herald” of 22nd of Feb. last. 
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archbishop opposed the appointment of persons whom he judged 
unfit for promotion, on whatever ground, whether of suspected popish 
or puritanical tendencies, of objectionable private character, or of 
coming into the vacant preferments on Simoniacal or sacrilegious terins, 
two very remarkable cases occur in Queen Elizabeth's reign, in the 
appointments to the mastership of the Temple and to the bishopric 
of London. The former brings into immediate contact names well 
known in the history of the great struggle then going on in the church 
of England ; and though, as Strype observes, it was “not a bishopric” 
that was at stake, it was well that the archbishop “thought fit to con- 
cern himself’ in it. For, even as lecturer at the Temple, Travers, as 
Heylyn informs us, “ gained’”’ so “ exceedingly” on many young 
students, and some great lawyers of both houses, “ by his way of 
preaching,—graced with a comely gesture, and a rhetorical manner of 
elocution,”—that “ he possest many of the long robe with a strong 
affection to the devices of Geneva, and with as great a prejudice to 
the English hierarchy, the fruits whereof discovered themselves more 
or less in all following Parliaments, when anything concerning the 
church came in agitation; and by the opportunity of this place, he 
had the chief managing of the affairs of the disciplinarians, presiding 
for the most part in their classical meetings, and from hence issuing 
their directions to the rest of the churches, And so it stood till 
Hooker's coming to be Master, who, being a man of other principles, 
and better able to defend them in a way of argument, endeavoured to 
instruct his auditors in such points of doctrine as might keep them in 
a right persuasion of the church of [ingland, as well in reference to 
her governance as her forms of worship.”* But this was not the 
extent of the mischief or the peril in that “ extremity of fear and 
danger of the church and state” in which Whitgift was called by his 
sovereign to its highest post. Heylyn’s description of the two com- 
batants at the Temple, and more particularly of the interest that 
‘Travers had on his side, will give no common importance to the 
correspondence which passed in reference to the mastership of the 
Temple between the queen, the archbishop, and the lord treasurer.— 
At this time grew the heats also betwixt Hooker and Travers; the 
first being master of the Temple, and the other lecturer. Hooker 
received his education in Corpus Christi College in Oxon, from 
whence he came well stocked in all kind of learning, but most 
especially in fathers, councils, and other approved monuments of 
ecclesiastical antiquity. ‘Travers was bred in Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge, well skilled in the oriental tongues, and otherwise better studied 
in words than matter, being contemporary with Cartwright, and of 
his affection. He sets up his studies in Geneva, and there acquaints 
himself with Beza, and the rest of that consistory, of whom and 
their new discipline he grew so enamoured, that before his coming 
into England he was made minister (as well at the least as such 
hands could make hun) by the presbytery of Antw erp, as appears by 
their certificate, (for I dare not call them letters of orders,) dated 
May Idth, 1578. Thus qualified, he associates himself with Cart- 
wright, whom he found there at his coming; in prea aching t to the fac- 


re as —————— — 


* Heylyn’s History of the P vsiliavinniliain p- 314. 
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tory of English merchants, and follows him, not long after, into Eng- 
land also. By the commendation of some friends, he was taken into 
the house of William Lord Burleigh, whom he served first in the nature 
of a pedagogue to his younger son, and after as one of his chaplains. 
Preferments could not choose but come in his way, considering the great- 


ness of his master, whose eminent offices of Lord Treasurer, Chief 
A ; ? ° 


Secretary, and Master of the Woods, could not but give him many oppor- 
tunities to prefer a servant to the best places in the church. But Travers 
knew his ineapacity to receive such favours, as neither lawfully or- 
dained, according to the form prescribed by the church of England, 
nor willing to subseribe to such rites and ceremonies as he found were 
used in the same. But being a great factor for promoting the holy 
discipline, he gets himself into the lecture of the Temple, which could 
not easily be denied when the chaplain of so great a councillor was a suitor 


for it.* 


The contest for the appointment to the see of London in the last 
days of Archbishop Whitgift was one of still greater importance ; 


and it is curious that here too we have Hooker's judgment of 


the favourite at court. How much the church of England owes 
to the archbishop for his opposition to “ the purpose of” those 
“temporal lords” from whom Broughton “had promise of this see 
of London,” may be judged, in some measure, from the terms in 
which “the judicious Hooker” speaks of him, in a letter to Dr. 
Reynolds which seems undoubtedly Hooker's, and as undoubtedly 
to refer to Broughton :+—* In the meantime, I send you an English 
Jordanus Brunus; the price amounteth to two whole pence, He is an 
earnest suter to the stationers for their hall to read his Concent in. ‘The 
report goeth here,t that he hath fullie satisfied you both by speech 
and letters, and that you have now assented unto him. What the 
question is, 1 doe not know. But the report | accompt as true as the 
like concerning his confounding of the Jewes at Francford, and their 
desire to have had him read Hebrue unto them, which, notwithstand- 
ing, 1 assure you, he seemeth a little himself contented to nourish by 
some words of his own in this pamphlet. ‘The commentaries which 
he mentioneth, I can assure you, to be meere emptie names. For, 
except those which are in the Venice Bibles, let any man in Chris- 
tendome shew me so manie as he speaketh of upon the book of Esther, 
and I dare make myself his bondman....In summe, if needes you 
must have adversaries, I wish you had them which are more judicious 
and lesse vaine than this man.’’ An extract from another letter to 
the same person shall be added :—“ Of your two jewels, the one, but 
whether the better or no I know not, as it is, you shall receyve heere 
again enclosed. I hope, notwithstanding the man’s modestie in de- 
tracting from himself. still in the Latin tonge, that yeat he hath more 
knowledg that waie than in the Greek, which by this epistle doth seem 
no otherwise to flow from him, nor to proceed less naturallie then 
what? you know the old comparison of honey out of a stockfish. .. . 


ee 








* Heylyn’s History of the Presbyterians, p. 314. 
+ Works, ed. Keble, vol. i. p. 137. 
t Hooker seems to bave written from the Temple. 
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But were it not, trow you, a great deal better to have fewer tongues 
and a little more wisdom to guide them? For anything I can discern 
by this small bit of write, his judgment in things and wordes are 
much about one pitch. And, therefore, in my mind, you have done 
very well in resolving not to troble yourself much with him.” For 
the information necessary to explain the allusions in these letters, | 
must refer to the learned notes in the new Oxford edition of Hooker, 
ed. Keble, vol. i. pp. 187—142. “ Jordanus Brunus,” it appears, had 
resided in England from 1583 to 1586, and Broughton, in Hooker's 
judgment, “ resembled” him «in his wild and roving tendencies,” 

though “ not in his atheism.” About 1584 or 1585,” (it must have 
been about the time when Whitgift was made archbishop, and when 
the mastership of the Temple fell vacant,) “he set forth, and dedicated 
to the queen ‘ A Concent of Scripture’....But Dr. Reynolds, about 
the year 1589, in his public readings, disputed against it... Broughton 
wrote several tracts in vindication of his own assertion. So that it 
became at last a general discourse, ,.not only in that university, but 
in London and other parts of the nation.” This opposition of his 
Concent, as also the entreaty of divers friends, put him on to read in 
prevate for the explication of it; and he had auditors to the number 
of 80, 90, or 100....and they met weekly. He first read in Paul’s, 
at the east end of the church... .then in a large chamber in Cheap- 
side, in Mark Lane, and some other places.’’ All this will ac- 
count for some commending him to “ those temporal lords” whose 
‘“‘ intention” the archbishop defeated. But what Hooker thought of 
his wisdom and judgment, as well as of his skill in the tongues, whe- 
ther Greek or Hebrew, in the latter of which especially his osten- 
tatious parade of learning gained him such a name, (though not with 
Hooker, whose own deep “ Hebrew learning probably, as well as his 
great discretion, led the archbishop to employ him in his communi- 
cations with Broughton,”)* is pretty clear. But vanity and lack of 


judgment were not all; for, in Whitgift’s own words, in a letter to 


certain “ honourable personages’”’ such as those by whom, it would 
seem, Broughton’s pretensions were now supported—“ The first fruits 
of heretics, and the first births and endeavours of schismaties, are 
these :—to admire themselves, and, in their swelling pride, to contemn 
any that are set over them. Thus do men fall from the church of 
God, thus is a foreign unhallowed altar erected, and thus is Christ's 
peace and God’s ordinance and unity rebelled against.’+ The 
jewel” referred to in Hooker's second letter was, it would appear, 
an oration which Broughton composed in Greek, and sent to Whit- 
gift, concerning our Saviour’s descent into hell.t It was in the year 
1599 that there “ brake out,” as Heylyn tells us, “ the controversie 
touching Christ’s descent, maintained by the church of England in 
the literal sense;..,..for which consult the Book of Articles, (Art. 4,) 
the Homily of the Resurrection, (fol. 195,) and Nowel’s Paraphrase on 
that Article as it stands in the Creed, published in his authorized Cate- 
chism, anno 1572. But Calvin puts another sense upon that Article, 


* Keble’s Hooker, ery p- 97, note, + Life by Paule, pp. 45, 46. 
~ Kebje’s Hooker, sup. cit. p. 14], note. 
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and the Genevian English must do the same... .The doctrine of the 
church being thus openly rejected, upon some conference that passed 
between Archbishop Whitgift and Dr. Thomas Bilson, then Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, it was resolved that Bishop Bilson, in some 
sermons at Paul’s Cross and other places, should publicly declare what 
the scriptures teach....And this he proved to be the true and genuine 
meaning of that Article, both for the scriptures and the fathers, and 


justified it for the doctrine of the church of England by the Book of 


Homilies. But let the scriptures, and the fathers, and the Book of 
Homilies, teach us what they please, Calvin was otherwise resolved, 
and his determination must be valued above all the rest, ...lor no 
sooner were these sermons printed, but they were presently im- 
pugned..,.‘I'he controversie after this was plyed more hotly in both 
Universities, where the bishop’s doctrine was maintained, but publicly 
opposed by many of our zealots both at home and abroad. At home 
opposed by Gabriel Powel, a stiff presbyterian ; abroad by Broughton, 
Parker, and some other brethren of the separation. After this, jus- 
tified and defended by Dr. Hill.,..and many more; till, in the end, 
the brethren willingly surceased from the prosecution of their former 
doctrines, which they were not able to maintain, And though the 
church received some trouble upon this occusion, yet by this means the 
Article of Christ’s descent became more rigidly understood, and more 
truly stated, according to the doctrine of the church of England, than 
either by the church of Rome or any of the protestant or reformed 
churches of what name soever. * We have here the old leayen 
working again; clearly enough to shew how much we of the church 
of England have to be thankful for, that, through the archbishop’s 
means, “ the learned, but morose, Hugh Broughton” was set aside, 
though promised the see of London by ‘ some of the lords of the 
council,” and Bancroft chosen to fill that important post, and secured 
as Whitgift’s successor in the archiepiscopal chair.t 
( To be continued.) 


— ee = ——-——-~ - -_— ~ 


ERRATA, 
Page 255, line 4 from bottom, for ** 4y the Lord Treasurer” read ‘* to the Lord Treasurer.”’ 
Page 257, line 6, for “ 1854" read ** 1584." 
Page 260, line 24 from bottom, read “ that he was of a good and sober life.” 
Page 261, line 28 from bottom, for “* near general” read ‘ vicar general.” 


Page 255, paragraph ending ‘‘ affairs,” insert Strype’s Whilgift, p. 75. 
a, a 


Page 25 


** void rooms,” —_-——- p. 171. 
Page 260, inarreneinm ** congregation there,’ ———— p. 173-5. 
Page 260, ——_— ‘* of Bristol,” —_—— Sip. 321-2. 
Page 260, a * doctrines,”’ —_ p. 431. 
Page 261, — -— ** before him,”’ —_—_ p. 452-3. 
Page 262, —— ** learning,” o——e = BE 
Page 263, -—— ** neglected,” ——— pp. 516. 
Pave 263, — e opposition,”’ —_—-— Pp. 579. 
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* History of Presbyterians, pp. 348, 9. 

+ The compiler of these valuable papers is desirous of stating, that after the above 
account was printed, on consulting Strype, he found so little evidence for Heylyn's 
Statement that Broughton fell in with “Calvin and the Genevian English,” and so 
much apparently for Strype’s, that he would have rewritten the whole passage had 
it been practicable. It is, therefore, merely necessary to state, that Strype repre- 
‘ents the matter as though he had brought Archbishop Whitgift &c. over to his 
way of thinking. —Ep. 


Vou. XT— April, 1837. 3B 
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DEVOTIONAL. 


FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 


Somr short hymns for the different hours of prayer appeared long 
since in the Magazine ; it may not be amiss to give some few others 
of the same kind, which were then omitted. These hymns are 
changed for others according to the different seasons, as well as many 
of them according to the days of the week ; and those which are here 
translated, are taken from the Easter season, except the first, which 
is the Sunday Hymn for the summer quarter, and that is given as 
agreeable to the others in subject and spirit,—considering the Sunday, 
as it has been expressed with great propriety, “ an Easter day in 
every week.” : 

In the Latin hymns, the classical reader will perceive with interest 
the character of Hebrew poetry introduced into the Latin lyric in- 
stead of its own appropriate style, I mean the regular clauses and 
short sentences corresponding with each other, and terminating with 
the stanza, instead of the continuous flow of the latter. This serves 
admirably to support the simplicity of sacred poetry; and the dis- 
tinctness in the character of these two Latin styles (the sacred and 
the classical) prevents the fastidious ear of the Latin scholar from 
being offended at the introduction of Christian sentiments into classic 
language and verse. 

In connexion with the subject of the hymns are given some of the 
beautiful Collects for Easter week, which week is styled “in Albis.” 
During this week there is not only a collect appointed for each day, 
but also three others, one “in baptisterio,”’ another “ad stattonem,”’ and 
another “in choro.”” A few of these latter have been selected, as want 
of space forbids the whole. The first collect for Easter Day is the 
same which we have retained; and the others, from whatever source 
they may be derived, appear to be in perfect keeping with it. All 
these collects (especially those in baptisterio) may be remarked as serv- 
ing to build up in the Christian the grace of baptism, and in the right 
holding of that sacrament. Such sentiments, at such a place, at such a 
time,—that of Easter,—and on such an occasion,—one of the solemn 
times of baptizing,—thus infused into the devotional forms of a church, 
seem beautifully calculated to serve as a preventive against the 
modern erroneous (I almost fear we must call it heretical*) notion on 
the subject, the denial of baptismal regeneration. 


A Hymn at the Nocturnal Office. 


Die dierum principe Morn of morn, and day of days, 

Lux e tenebris eruta ; Silent as the morning's rays, 

Christi sepulebri carcere, From the sepulchre’s dark prison 
Lux vera mundi, prodiit. Christ, the light of lights, hath ris‘n! 


Et mors, et horrendum Chaos He commanded, and his word 
Vocem jubentis audiunt ; Death, and the dread Chaos heard. 
Nos surdiores, O pudor ! We, O shame, more deaf than they 
Deo pigebit obsequi ? In the chains of darkness stay! 


en ee eee rn ee 


I mean, if it be a denial of the “ one baptism” acknowledged in the Nicene Creed. 








Umbris sepulta dum stupet. 


Natura, lucis filii, 
Surgamus, et noctem piis 
us canticis, 


Legem, prophetas, et sacro 
Pelee cabntes lumine, 


Profana dum silent loca, 
Divina templa personent. 


Ceelestis hee vincat tuba 

Cordis soporem languidi ; 
Novique mores exprimant 
Vitam resurgentis novam. 


Hoc consequemur, te duce 
Fons caritatis, O Deus, 
Qui legis addis literz 
Vite datorem Spiritum. 


Sit laus Patri ; laus Filio ; 
Par sit tibi laus, Spiritus, 
Afflante quo mentes sacris 
Lucent et ardent ignibus. 


Aurora lucis dum nove 
Spargit polum fulgoribus, 
Victoris Agni jubilans 
Orbis triumphos personet. 


Fuso Redemptor sanguine 
Piavit orbis crimina, 
Scissoque sanctuarium 
Patere dat velamine. 


Granum solo reconditum 


Iners manere non potest ; 


Vix mortuum jam germinat : 


Hinc quanta pullulat seges ! 


Non destruuntur funere, 
Sed seminantur corpora : 
Fecit resurgendi viam 
Surgens ab inferis Deus. 
&e. &e, 


DEVOTIONAL, 


—_—— 


Go sound the trumpet forth, and the im- 


Rend away the temple veil, and ope the 


Amid her empty shrouds the widowed grave 


God himself hath burst the way, and oped 





























Nature ‘neath the shadow lies ; 

Let the sons of light arise, 

All throughout mght’s stillness deep 
Yoly symphonies to keep ! 


While the dead world sleeps around, 
Let the sacred temples sound ; 


Law and p t and blest psalm, 
Lit with on hehe so coat: 


Thus to hearts in slumber weak 
Let the mye: | L 
New ways mark the newly born, 
Like the streaks of early morn. 


Guard and guide, be this from thee, 
Sole fountain of all charity ! 

Thou who dost the Spirit give, 
Kidding the dead letter live ! 


Equal praise to Father, Son, 

And to thee, the Holy One, 

By whose quickening breath divine 
Our dull spirits burn and shine. 


A Hymn at the Lauds. 


The new moon hath ris’n 
From the tomb’s murky prison , 


mortal jubilee. 
The Lamb the skies 
Hath made the sacrifice ; 


sanctuary. 

The seed laid in earth 

Hath burst to glorious birth, 
sits desolate. 

A power hath shook the tomb, 


Quickening earth's secret womb ; 


the massy gate, 8 


A Hyma ut the Vespers. 


Forte tegente brachio, 
Evasimus rubrum mare, 
Tandemque durum perfidi 
Jugum tyranni fregimus. 


Nune ergo letas vindici 
Grates rependamus Deo ; 
Agnique mensam candidis 
Cingamus ornati stolis. 


Hujus sacrato corpore, 
Amores igne fervidi 
Vescamur atque sanguine ; 
Vescendo vivimus Deo. 


Bound by a holy charm, 

We pass'd through raging sea, 
And ‘neath a mighty arm 

Burst chains of slavery. 


Let us His praise unfold 
Who our avenger came, 
And robed in pureness hold 

The festal of the Lamb ! 


He for our souls did bleed ; 
Oh, then, in holy love, 


Upon him let us feed, 


And live to Ged above ! 









DEVOTIONAL, 


Jam Pascha nostrum Christus est, Christ is our sacrifice, 

Hic Agnus, hec est victima, The Lamb come dowa from high, 
Cruore cujus illitos Death's angel dread deseries 
Transmittit ultor Angelus, His blood, and passes by. 


O digna calo victima, O victim worthy Heav’n, 
Mors ipsa per quam vincitur, Of death the victory 

Per quam refractis inferi Who chains of hell hath riven, 
Predam relaxant postibus. And borne her gates away ! 


Christus sepulchri faucibus From jaws of the dark tomb, 
E:mersus ad lucem redit ; He bursts into the light, 
Hostem retrudit tartaro, And opes beyond the g 
Caslique oo * intima. The heavenly Infinite. 

c. 


—_— 


At the Completorium (or last office at night.) 


Ant. God hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and translated us into the king- 
dom of his dear Son,—Coloss. i. 


The Hymn. 
Jesu, Redemptor seculi, Thou who to save 
Qui tertio post funera The world didst die, and then thy breath 
Redux ab inferis die, Resume, to vanquish gloomy death, 
Mortem resurgendo necas. And kill the grave. 


Nox atra jam terras premet, O’er all below 

Mergetque somno lumina ; Night reigns, our eyes are weighed with sleep, 
Hostis furorem perfidi, Oh, from the wiles and watchings keep 
Artesque czecas disjice. _ Of the great fue ! 


Ut justa dum curas levat, May rest, which lays 
Et corpus instaurat quies ; Care's lid, and labour’s brow doth slake, 
Sic membra somnus occupet, Quicken our hearts more fresh to wake 


Ne corda torpor opprimat. Unto thy praise. 
&e, 


—_— — 


Capitulum. 1 Thess. v. 


Ye are all the children of the light, and the children of the day ; we are not of the night, 
nor of darkness. Therefore let us not sleep as do others ; but let us watch and be sober. 


r. Into thy hands, O Lord, | commend my Spirit. Into thy hands. ——v. For thou hast 
redeemed me, O Lord, thou God of Truth. Into thy hands. 


ae Keep me as the apple of an eye.——r. Hide me under the shadow of thy wings.— 
xvii. 


Some of the Collects in Easter Week, 


O God, who by the resurrection of Christ dost repair us unto everlasting life, fulfil the 
unspeakable sacrament of thy goodness, that when our Saviour shall have returned in his 
majesty, thou mayest make us, whom thou hast regenerated in baptism, to be clothed with a 
blessed immortality, through the same Jesus Christ. 

© God, who hast been pleased, through the grace of baptism, to seal our faith in thy re- 
surrection, grant that, freed from the death of sin, we may walk in newness of life, who 
livest and reignest one God. 

O God, whose Son submitted to the death of the cross in order to redeem the world, grant 
unto us, who now rejoice in this our redemption, that we may by thy gift come to the frui- 
tion of eternal joy, through the same Lord. 

© God, who to those who are born anew of water and the Holy Ghost dost open the gate 
of thine everlasting kingdom, increase in thy servants the which thou hast bestowe(, 
om they may be 2 bow from all their sins, and be deprived of none of thy promises. through 
Christ. 

O God, through whom redemption hath come unto us and adoption is bestowed, have re- 
gard, we beseech thee, to the works of thine own mercy ; that as we have been born again 
in Christ, the eternal inheritance may be vouchsafed unto us, and the true freedom of thy 
sons, through the same Christ, 








, 
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Grant, we beseech thee, Almighty God, that as we have been made anew by the remedies 
of this our passover, and have put off the likeness of our earthly parent, we may be changed 
into the a of our heavenly Maker, who liveth and reigneth ever. 

O God, who hast suffered on the cross for us, and bought us at a t price, into 
our hearts the power of thy assistance, that our life may ever glorify thee, who Hens and 

ignest with God the Father in the unity of the Holy Spirit. 


God, who through the mystery of the passover bast instructed us to relinquish the old 
man, and to walk in newness of spirit, grant that, renewed by thy sacraments, we may pre- 
serve the gifts of thy grace. 

Shed abundantly, O Lord, thy grace on us thy servants; and grant that, as by divine 
baptism we have been born again into the image of thy Son, we may never be plucked away 
from the power of thy kingdom. 

O God, who hast given unto us to celebrate this paschal sacrament in the spirit of free- 
dom, teach us to hate t things at which thou art angry, and to love that which thou dost 
command. 

O God, who at the fountain of baptism hast renewed those who believe in thee, keep in 
thine own custody those who are born again in Christ, that by no incursions of error they 
may lose the grace of regeneration. 

O God, who by the resurrection of Christ dost repair us unto everlasting life, lift up our 
hearts unto the Author of our salvation, where he now sitteth at thy right hand, that He 
who for our sakes came to be judged, may also in our behalf come as udge, the same Jesus 
Christ, thy Son, our Lord, who liveth and reigneth in unity with thee. 


( The terminations of these Collects, which are here mostly omitted, are similar to our own, 
but varying according to an express rule. ) 


+ 


———————— 


SACRED POETRY. 
DEATH. 


Tue grave, the grave! Why shrinks our frame 
Appalled and startled at that name? 
Untrodden path to good or ill, 

Death, why shouldst thou my bosom chill? 
Since, one day, linked in close embrace, 
We must encounter, face to face. 

Come, let me view thee, as thou art, 

Ere raised thine arm, ere poised thy dart ; 
Before my limbs beneath thee bow, 

Come, let me commune with thee now ; 
‘Survey thee ere thou claim’st command, 
And clutch thee with a living hand. 


But not as thou assail’st the bad, 

With vengeance armed, with terrors clad ; 
Conscience in front, and in thy train 
Fiends sterner than disease or pain ; 
Remorse, upon the closing eye 

To picture forms of guilt gone by ; 
Anguish, to summon from within 

Fierce gusts of unrepented sin ; 

Despair, with phrenzied accents crying, 

“‘ Death opes the gate of never dying!” 
Come not with these. They mingled not 
With Adam’s curse, our general lot ; 
Another tyrant’s pomp they swell, 

Not ministers of death, but hell. 
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SACRED PORTRY. 


I do not bid thee leave behind 

One evil common to my kind: 

Come, with that haggard-visaged band 
Which by the sick man’s pallet stand. 
The sinking pulse, the failing sense, 
Slow pangs or hastier violence, 

The feverish couch, by suffering strewed, 
The sleepless pillow, tear bedewed, 

The dizzy brain, whose wanderings seem 
Of worlds beyond our sight to dream, 

As if in eagerness to run 

To our new being, ere begun ; 

Each fiery proof of sharp assa 

Which wrings the spirit from its clay, 
All griefs to which our flesh is heir 

May wait on thee, yet peace be there. 


Peace, hand in hand with thee, hath stood 
By burning pyre, or field of blood : 
Slackened the fury of the flame 

Which racked th’ unyielding martyr’s frame ; 
Or with the hero’s latest sigh 

Mixed echoing shouts of victory ; 

Th’ unjust award, the dungeon’s gloom, 
The grim parade of public doom, 

The lifted axe, the gazing throng, 

And, keener far, their country’s wrong, 
Fall powerless on the good and brave, 
Terrors, not triumphs, of the grave ! 


Nerved by fair hope of honour’s meed, 
The martyr, hero, patriot, bleed ; 

With beacon light above their urns 
Renown’s unchanging loadstar burns ; 
Fame o’er their busts her pennon waves, 
And Glory sentinels their graves. 

But for th’ obscure—the many—those 
Who sink in unobserved repose, 

(Not more observed the prince than hind 
By the supreme, eternal mind; 

In the tomb’s equalizing cell 

Alike the named and nameless dwell ;) 
What aids us in the spirit’s strife 

On the last edge of doubtful life ? 
Disarms the foe when most he rages, 
Palsies his might, his stroke assuages ? 
Swallows the grave in victory? 

And shews how great our gain to die? 


Is it some lesson taught by sense? 
The sophist’s test, experience ? 

Or Reason, who of each thing well, 
But her own subtle self, can tell ? 
Scant is the balm such stores supply 
To soothe our mortal agony ; 

Weak the foundations these can lay 
To bear us when the world gives way. 
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The truths they blazon, all we know 
Proclaims the tomb one blank of woe. 
We know its tenants cease to share 

Light, motion, warmth, yon sun, this air; 
Severed from man, unseen, unseeing, 
Disjoined from every tie of being; 

Silent and still, dark, cold, alone, 

The worm their mate, their couch the stone ; 
All that was flesh, by slow decay, 
Mouldering to nothingness away. 

So frowns the mighty victor’s brow ! 
Death, thus [ commune with thee now ! 


Substance of hope! at that dread hour* 
When death asserts his fullest power ; 
When the brief joys which earth has lent 
Pass from us like a shepherd’s tent ;+ 

On thee our care-worn spirits lean, 
Bright evidence of things unseen ! 

No torch we seek, we need no sun,} 

God hath his reign of light begun ; 
Farrn points the way to promised lands, 
Dwellings more sure than made with hands ; 
Abiding cities, like a bride 

Adorned to grace her husband’s side ;}| 
Rivers, whose founts can never dry ; 
Life, in which death alone shall die ! 





CORRESPONDENCKE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


PINAMONTI.—CONVERSION OF ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


Dear Sir,—On reading your editorial note (p.116 of the Number 
for December,) on the observation which your correspondent “ A, I.” 
has made upon a sentence in the article on “ Pinamonti,” in that 
number, I felt at first as much regret as you have expressed that cir- 
cumstances prevented you from modifying it before it was sent to 
press. On second thoughts, however, I confess I am sincerely glad 
that you were prevented, as this circumstance has given me an oppor- 
tunity of expressing my meaning with somewhat more of detail than 
would have been justifiable in a paper already sufficiently long. 
I am assured that you are prepared entirely to agree with me in 
the abhorrence I feel of that spirit of proselytism which seems to con- 
sider it of very little importance what a man becomes, provided he 
forsakes the communion of the church of Rome. I know more of 


—_— 





* Hebrews, xi. 1. t Isaiah, xxxviii. 12. 
Revelations, xxii. 5. | Revelations, xxi. 2. 
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public feeling in Ireland than in England, and I hope this will be 
borne in mind by my readers. But from what I do know, | can have 
no hesitation in saying, that a vast proportion of the religious com- 
munity would consider it a point of very minor importance that a 
convert from popery had joined a sect of dissenters, however absurd 
or fanatical their tenets might be. He has left Rome—whither he js 
gone is scarcely worth inquiring. There are multitudes of pious per- 
sons who believe even Socinianism to be a safer religion than popery, 
It is not many months since one of the most eminent and influential 
clergymen in what is called the religious world, entered into a grave 
and lengthened argument to prove to me, that if the Roman-catholic 
priesthood and laity were to sink into infidelity, and even avowed 
atheism, it would be an event anything but to be lamented, and that 
a rejection of all revealed religion would be their best preparation for 
the reception of the gospel-meaning thereby, the popular theology of 
the present day. He actually adduced France in confirmation of his 
theory. All this would not be worth mentioning, were it not that the 
clergyman to whom I allude may be considered a very fair speci- 
men of the religious world, few of their leaders possessing one half of 
his talents, information, or popularity. But, I confess, as far as my 
small judgment or experience can guide me, it appears to me of the 
last importance that the Romanist should feel, and that beyond a 
reasonable doubt, that our object is not to make a proselyte, but to 
make him a sounder and a better Christian; and that, in a word, we 
do not think popery ihe very worst possible form of religion, and that, 
sooner than he should join a more unscriptural community, we greatly 
prefer his remaining where he is. In any intercourse I have yet had 
with Roman catholics, | have uniformly found them more disposed to 
listen, and to consider what I had to say, when I had plainly and 
honestly avowed to them that I acknowledged their communion to be 
a branch of the catholic church, though involved in serious, and dan- 
gerous, and novel errors; and that, were I reduced to the alternative, 
which, by God’s goodness, | am not, I should esteem it safer to be 
united with them than with those monstrous and unscriptural sects 
which have altogether separated from the unity of the catholic church. 

Having premised this much, I have no hesitation in saying, that the 
church of Rome in these countries is a schism, in the strictest and 
largest sense of the term. It appears to me, however, that the guilt of 
their schism is by no means equal in England and in Ireland. With 
regard to the English Roman catholics, there are some of them, as I 
am informed, whose ancestors have transmitted to them their religious 
tenets since the time of their first separation from the church in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Such persons are, therefore, to be regarded as 
guilty of persevering in one of the most unnatural, unjustifiable, and 
criminal schisms which has ever distracted the church of Christ. There 
are others who are new converts, and who have been seduced by the 
crafty impostures of artful men. With regard to their priesthood, they 
are missionaries of Rome, and are evidently a part of a settled con- 
trivance and machinery, whose object is to subject the English church 
to the unjust and wicked tyranny of the papal court. Their whole 
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ure is of such a character, (I speak not of those who are 
fanatics and enthusiasts, and a Roman-catholic missionary in England 
must be very ignorant if he be either one or other,) thateit is im- 
possible to justify or palliate it; and those who have undertaken such 
a mission are utterly unworthy of Christian communion. But allow 
me to observe, that the Roman catholics of England are sueh a frae- 
tion, compared with the millions of Roman catholics in Ireland, that I 
cannot say that they were at all in my view when I wrote the sen- 
tence which your correspondent has noticed. Had I not been absorbed 
in the mournful contemplation of the mass of ignorance and iniquity 
of which the Roman-catholic church in Ireland is composed, I should 
have expressed myself in a more guarded manner. 

There are, I fear, but few who have such acquaintance with the 
history of the church of Ireland as can enable them fully to under- 
stand the position of the Roman catholics in that country. The 
general notion is, that in the sixteenth century the churches of both 
countries were reformed. It might be more truly said, that the church 
of Ireland was reformed, and the church of England reformed itself. 
The persecutions in the reign of Queen Mary proved that it was the 
great body of the English nation who had thrown off the yoke of a 
foreign usurpation, and returned to the faith of their forefathers. The 
fires of Smithfield demonstrated that truth had taken root in the 
hearts and affections of a thinking people, too deep for acts of parlia- 
ment to plant or eradicate. Besides this, the reformation of the Eng- 
lish church was carried on, at every step of its progress, by the clergy, 
by the most learned and pious of the bishops, by national synods and 
convocations. It was, indeed, the final act of that long and almost 
uninterrupted struggle with which the English nation, clergy and laity, 
had resisted the domination of Rome, from the days of Augustine and 
Gregory. In Ireland, everything was the reverse. The Irish bishops 
who sold their country to Henry the Second were obliged to submit 
to the court of Rome, as part of the terms of their contract. Popery 
was introduced into Ireland by the English, and maintained and en- 
riched by the conquerors. Yet still, even to the time of the Refor- 
mation, the Romish clergy were never able wholly to enforce their 
observances, or to root out the attachment that the nation retained to 
their ancient religion, which was, in fact, the religion of the ancient 
British church. It was not until the mistaken policy of James the 
First threw the native Irish into the hands of their priests, and dis- 
severed them from their natural friends and guardians, that the mass 
of the population became thoroughly slaves of popery,—and slaves of 
popery they have ever since remained, at the mercy of evil and sel- 
fish men.* ‘he Reformation in Ireland was the stroke of a pen. 
The natives knew very little about it, and cared less: the local 
government did as they were desired. I have often thought that we 
have reason to be thankful that Henry, or Edward, or Elizabeth, did 








* For most of these statements I have only time to give a general reference to 
Mr. Phelan’s ** History of the Policy of the Chureh of Rome in Ireland,” published 
in the second volume of his Remains. 
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not order them to become Mahometans, At the beginning of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth there was scarcely a vestige of religion in 
the country. The aristocracy were pillaging the poor and the clergy, 
—no preachers in the country except the friars, minors, and mendi- 
cants. ‘The clergy, who were supported almost wholly by the contri- 
butions of the poor, were, generally speaking, most ignorant, depraved, 
and secular men; they had no idea of reforming themselves or any 
one else; and all they appear to have known of the Reformation was, 
that they were ordered to use the English liturgy, (or to read it in 
Latin wherever Irish was the only language spoken,) and to perform 
other conditions, under certain pains and penalties. Any one ac. 
quainted with the State Papers, recently published, with Sir J. Davis's 
Tracts, and the Letters of Archbishop Laud and Lord Strafford, 
will know whether this picture be overdrawn or not. The reformed 
church in Ireland is neither more nor less than an endowed mission. 
Ireland, as a nation, as a mass of human beings, has never been 
reformed, to this day. Archbishop Laud appears to have been the only 
person who ever thoroughly understood the condition of this country, 
or the method ef reforming it. From the period of the Revolution, 
the church of Ireland has been made a job, and its patronage a mar- 
ketable commodity in ministerial diplomacy. The maintenance of 
the English interest and connexion has sanctified such a system of 
sacrilege as is more than sufficient to account for the present civil and 
ecclesiastical condition of both countries. I am thankful to have the 
opportunity of expressing my deep and mature conviction, that (as 
far as human foresight can discover) the great mass of the people of 
Ireland, that which is, neither in law, nor justice, nor right, but in faet 
and sad reality, the church of Ireland, never will be reformed by any 
exertions from without,—by any system of proselyting, however 
judicious, or however partially successful,—that, in fact, the church of 
Rome in Ireland never will be reformed but from within, by the 
operation of the Spirit of God on the minds of their priesthood and 
hierarchy, leading them to inquire after the old paths, and preparing 
them to abandon the degrading system of fraud and falsehood by 
which they have so long maintained their ascendancy, and kept their 
people in ignorance and immorality. I do not wish to speak disre- 
spectfully of any individual that has conformed to the reformed chureh 
in Ireland; but, from everything I have been able to observe, or to 
collect from the experience of others, I fear there is nothing in the 
character of the proselytes, especially of the clerical proselytes, to war- 
rant more sanguine expectations. Generally speaking, (and, of course, 
there are honourable exceptions,) the priests who conform to the 
church are extremely ignorant, and of, at least, very questionable 
integrity—some of them are avowed enemies of episcopal authority 
and jurisdiction. Had I been born and educated a Roman catholic, 
and ordained a priest in Ireland, or in any other country, and had 
I been, by the goodness of God, taught to see the errors and wrong 
practices of my church, I do not think I should leave its communion ; 
I should feel it my duty to protest against these errors, and endeavour 
to enlighten the minds of my flock, and of my brethren in the priest- 
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hood, and then patiently to suffer whatever persecution such a line 
of conduct would most probably induce. When I had been expelled 
from their communion, I should feel at liberty to conform to the 
reformed church, but not till then. In so doing, I think I should best 
imitate the example of the Lord and his blessed apostles. Such cer- 
tainly has been the course adopted by Mr, O'Croly, who (without 
defending all his opinions) is by far the most learned and respectable 
priest that has conformed in Ireland for many years. 

There is another consideration, also, which can scarcely fail of 
pressing on any reflecting mind. The reformed church in Ireland is 
daily becoming less capable of effecting the objects of its mission. 
When the provisions of the Church Temporalities Acts shall have 
been completely brought into operation, to say nothing of Mr. Lewis's 
improvements on them, there will be scarcely a learned clergyman in 
Ireland. There are very few at present; learning having scarcely 
ever been considered in the disposal of government patronage ; but 
then, I fear, there will be none. Everything like learned leisure is to 
be destroyed. Both parties vieing with each other to make sacrifices 
to the rapacity of our friends and enemies. Now, without a learned 
clergy, we never can touch the Roman church. It is this which has 
hampered and crippled us, Ever since the Revolution, the patronage 
of the crown to the dignities and sinecures of the church has been 
prostituted in so shameful a manner that we have had scarcely any 
persons qualified to enter on the controversy. And I need not say 
to you, that nothing has done more to impede the progress of the 
Reformation than the zeal of ignorant, but eloquent men, who, too 
often, have utterly misunderstood and misrepresented the tenets of 
both churches, and frequently, in attacking what they thought popery, 
have attacked fundamental truths of the catholic faith. In fine, I do 
not believe that the church of Rome in Ireland will be reformed 
except from within, and that whatever chance we may formerly have 
had of producing so desirable a result, in our character of a missionary 
endowment, is daily becoming less. With such feelings, (and they 
are the feelings of every churchman acquainted with Ireland whom I 
have known,) the sentence objected to was written; and entertaining 
such views, I cannot but most earnestly desire that our efforts should 
be directed rather to the gradual illumination of the minds of the 
population of Ireland, than to gaining over proselytes to our own 
communion. If they once receive truth, our disunion will soon be 
terminated. ‘The majority of religious persons, indeed, seem to think, 
that if the Roman catholics become protestants, it is little matter by 
what means the change is effected, and still less what section of pro- 
testants they join. I certainly have no community of feeling with 
such a sentiment. 

Are the Roman catholics of Ireland members ofa Christian church ? 
Are their clergy as truly bishops, priests, and deacons of the church 
of Christ, as we are? ‘Intruders and schismatics though they be, 
recognised neither in law nor equity; slaves and emissaries of a 
foreign usurpation, degrading the minds of their “ subjects’ with 
“uperstition and idolatry; standing between them and _ civilization, 
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education, and truth; are not they and their people part and parcel 
of the charch of Christ, as truly as we are ?—and do not we and they 
(shudder at it as we may) compose, in the sight of God and his 
angels, the church of Ireland? And was there ever exhibited such a 
spectacle since the foundations of the church were laid? In every 
city, two bishops; in every parish, two priests; without one single 
interchange of Christian communion; regarding each other with feel- 
ings of irreconcilable animosity. How is such a state of things to 
end, but in total atheism? Unless God interpose, I do believe it will 
end, it can end, in nothing short of it. On the one hand, the clergy of 
the reformed church know that their aristocracy and laity never will 
rest until they have reduced them to a voluntary system, and seized 
on every shilling of ecclesiastical property. They have been carrying 
on their systematic spoliation ever since the Revolution, and each act 
of robbery has stimulated them to another and a larger. On the 
other hand, the Roman priesthood have let loose all the restraints of 
morality, in order to effect the entire prostration of the empire, and 
the extinction of their rivals in both countries. They are the tyrants 
of the poor; the demagogues and agitators of their bleeding country, 
They have goaded on their ignorant and lawless slaves to such a state 
of violence, that no one now will insure the life of an Irish protestant 
clergyman ; and, in some counties, a curate durst not attend the call of 
a sick or dying parishioner without loaded pistols. The Conservatives 
imagine that such evils can be cured by concessions ; the Radicals, by 
destruction; the Whigs, by an alliance with Mr. O’Connell and 
Dr. Murray. Meantime, who that loves Christ and his church in this 
wretched and tormented country, would not rejoice with unutterable 
joy if the Romish clergy of Ireland could be induced to retrace their 
steps, and, renouncing the novel * yoke of foreign tyranny and exac- 





* * Roger Hoveden and the ‘‘ Annals of Mailros” deny that the pope ever sent a 
pall to Ireland until the year 115] or 1152, in the legateship of Cardinal Papiro; 
which is confirmed by St. Bernard, who says also, ‘that Gilbert (who was Bishop 
of Limerick in the beginning of the twelfth century) was the first Apostolic Legate 
in Ireland.’"—Sir J. Ware's Irish Bishops. Uarris’s edit., p. 21. 

The passage from Hoveden alluded to by Harris is as follows :— 

* Anno gratiw, 1151, quiest annus 16 regni regis Stephani, Papa Eugenius 1V., 
pallia per legatum suum, Johannem Papirum, in Hyberniam transmisit, quo nun- 
quam antea pallium delatum fuerat, et in 4 locis 4 constituit arehiepiscopos. ’"— Rer. 
Anglic. Scriptores post Bedam, p. 281. 

“In the year of grace 1151, which is the sixteenth year of the reign of King 
Stephen, Pope Eugene sent four palls into Ireland, by his legate, John Papiro, where 
—_ had never been brought before, and appointed four archbishoprics in four 
places, ’ 

Giraldus Cambrensis records the same fact in the following words :— 

** Archiepiscopi vero in Hibernia nulli fuerant: sed tantum se episeopi invicem 
consecrabant ; donec Johannes Papyrio Romanz Sedis legatus non multis retro annis 
advenit. Hie quatuor pallia in Hiberniam portavit,” &e. 

** There had been, however, no archbishops in Ireland, but bishops only used to 
consecrate each other, until John Papyrio, Legate of the Roman See, arrived not 
wae oe ago. He brought into Ireland four palls,” &¢.— Topog. Hib., Part III, 
eap. 17, 

S. Bernard, in his Life of S. Malachy, (cap. x., vol. i., eol. 674, ed. Ben. ,) says 
that “he was particularly urged to accept the Archbishoprie of Armagh by two 
bishops, Malchus and Gillebert ; of whom the former is the same elder of Lismore 
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tion, renouncing a subjection which debases their morals as men and 
as clergymen, would cast off, by an honest and bond fide reformation, 
all that is really anéé-scriptural in their doctrine and worship,—all that 
js really incompatible with sound and healthy, primitive and catholic, 
Christianity. Surely, if they could be persuaded to make such a 





of whom mention was made above; the other, who, they say, discharged the first 
legation of the Apostolic See throughout all Ireland,”—“ quem aiunt prima functum 
legatione Apostolice Sedis per universam Hiberniam.” In the fifteenth chapter, (col. 
678,) he says, that S. Malachy thought proper to go to Rome and to obtain the 
authority of the Apostolic See, “ especially because the use of the pall, which is the 
plenitude of honour, was still wanting to the Metropolitan See (Armagh), and had 
been wanting from the beginning.” ‘* Maximeque quod Metropolitice Sedi deerat 
adhuc, et defuerat ab initio pallii usus, quod est plenitudo honoris.” Innocent II. 
appointed S. Malachy his legate, on account of the old age and infirmities of Gilli- 
bert, but refused to grant palls until a general council of the Irish should solicit them, 
—(Ibid., chap. xvi., col. 680.) Archbishop Ussher quotes the Annals of Mailros 
in confirmation of §. Bernard’s statement—“ In the year 115], Pope Eugenius (the 
same to whom Bernard did write his books de Consideratione,) did, by his legate, 
John Papiron, transmit four palls into Ireland, whither a pall before had Aever been 
brought.” ‘ Anno 1151, Papa Eugenius quatuor pallia per legatum suum, Johan- 
nem Papirum, transmisit in Hiberniam, quo nunquam anté pallium delatum fuerat” 
—Annal. Melros. MS. in Bibliotheca Cottoniand. On the assertion of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, that before 1151 there were no archbishops in Ireland, Ussher observes, 
“ Whereupon, some of our chroniclers after him give this note concerning Gelasius, 
who was at that time Archbishop of Armagh—that he is said to have been the first 
archbishop, because he used the first pall; and that others before him were called 
archbishops and primates in name only, for the reverence of St. Patrick, as the 
apostle of that nation.” ‘‘ Hic primus archiepiscopus dicitur, quia primo pallio usus 
est. Alii verd ante ipsum solo nomine archiepiscopi et primates vocabantur; ob 
reverentiam et honorem Sancti Patricii, tanquam apostolus illius gentis. ”"— Pembrigius, 
author. Annal. Hibern., a Guil. Camdeno, edit. Thomas Caseus in Chronic. Hibern. MS. 
ad ann. 1174. (Ussher's Discourse of the Religion anciently professed by the Irish 
and British, p. 58. Lond. 1687; p. 77, ed. 1631.) Indeed, S. Bernard (cap. x., col. 
673) calls Celsus, S. Malachy’s predecessor in Armagh, and the bishop by whom S. Ma- 
lachy was ordained deacon, presbyter, and bishop, ‘* Archbishop,” and also shews, (as 
Ussher truly observes, ibid., p. 59,) that the Archbishops of Armagh “were so far 
from being metropolitans and primates in name only, that they exercised much greater 
authority before they were put to the charges of fetching palls from Rome than ever 
they did afterward ; and that they did not only consecrate bishops, but erected also 
new bishoprics, and archbishoprics too, sometimes, according as they thought fitting.” 
The Irish Canons, edited by D’Achery, and collected before the eighth century, 
(‘ante seculum VIII. confecti sunt,”"—D’ Acher,) expressly requires the consent of 
the metropolitan to the consecration of a bishop—‘ Synodus ait,cum consensu cleri- 
corum, et laicorum, et totius provincia episcoporum, maximeéque wetropolitani, vel 
epistola, vel auctoritate, vel preesentia, ordinetur episcopus.”— Can. Hib., lib. i., Can. 
V., D’ Ach. Spicil.,i., 493. 

So late as 1523, it is evident, from Alan's Letter to Cardinal Wolsey, in the 
** State Papers,” (vol. ii., p. 100,) that the native Irish paid no regard to the legatine 
powers, (see also Coz, Hib. Anglic., Part I., p. 212.) In 1250, the Irish bishops 
had come to a determination to protect the independence of their church by refusing 
to admit any native of England to a canonry. Henry the Third appealed to Pope 
Innocent 1V., who issued a bull commanding them, within one month, to revoke 
the offensive statute. —( Rymer’s Fadera, vol. i., p. 274, new edit. ; Wilkins’ Conc., 
I. 697.) In 1367, the Parliament of Kilkenny made it highly penal to present an 
Irishman to an ecclesiastical benefice, or to receive them into monasteries or religious 
houses. Both the resolution of the Irish clergy in 1250, and the statute of Kilkenny, 
prove how far the Irish church was from relinquishing its ancient customs, or amal- 
gamating with the subjects of the Romish See.—( Cor, Hib. Angl., Part I., p. 127; 
Leland, Hist. of Ireland, b. ii., ch. v., p. 320. The Statutes of Kilkenny are in the 
Carew MSS., in the Lambeth Library, No. 603, fol. 165; 608, fol. 1.) 
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reformation as this, the existence of two rival churches need continue 
no longer. Some arrangement might be made, and the surviving 
bishop and priest might be put in possession of the undivided diocese 
and parish. Unless some such event be brought about by an internal 
reformation of the Roman-catholic church in Ireland, | see no possible 
termination to our unnatural and disgusting disunion but universal 
anarchy and atheism. My dear Sir, faithfully yours, C, 


January 5th, 1837. 


LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
NO. XIX. 
(Continued from vol. x., p. 287.) 


Such is the testimony, as far as a few specimens can represent it, borne 
by Cyril, the friend of the Arians, in the earlier part of the fourth cen- 
tury, to those ecclesiastical views which are often considered a corruption 
of the gospel. Let the object with which it has been adduced be clearly 
understood: not thereby directly to prove the truth of those views, 
much less as taking him by himself as an authority in the question ; 
but, the hypothesis having been hazarded in some quarters, that per- 
haps those views were an early corruption, and the burden of proving 
a negative being thrown upon us by men who are better pleased to 
suggest doubts than to determine anything, we, in our excess of con- 
sideration, are going about from one quarter to another, prying and 
extravagating beyond the beaten paths of orthodoxy for the chance of 
detecting some sort of testimony in favour of our opponents. With 
this object we have fallen upon Cyril; and since he for a time lay 
under suspicion of heresy, we thought there was a chance of his 
serving their purpose ; but he, though of a distinct school from Cyprian, 
or Origen, is no less precise than they in his ecclesiastical views, and 
as much opposed to what now is considered pure protestantism. 
Every additional instance of this kind goes indirectly to corroborate 
the testimony of the catholic church ; and, as such, I insist upon it. 
The more we can vary our witnesses, the better. The consent of 
fathers is one sort of witness to apostolical truth; the accordance of 
heretics is another; received usage is a third. I shall now give an 
instance of this last-mentioned, as afforded in the existence of the 
apostolical canons. These canons were once supposed to be, strictly 
speaking, apostolical, and published before a.p. 50. On the other 
hand, Daillé and De la Roque, in the sevententh century, contended 
that they were composed by some heretic after 450, Pearson and 
Beveridge maintained that they were published before 325, and were 
undoubtedly the digest of catholic authorities in the course of the 
second and third, or at the end of the second century, as well as 
received and used in most parts of Christendom. This view has since 
been acquiesced in by the theological world, so far as this, to suppose 
the matter and the enactment of the canons of the highest antiquity, 
even though the edition which we possess was not published so early 
as Beveridge supposes. At the same time, it is acknowledged on all 
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hands that they, as well as some other early documents, have suffered 
from interpolation, and perhaps by an heretical hand. 

They are in number eighty-five, of which the first fifty are of supe- 
rior authority to the remaining thirty-five. Their origin, as conjec- 
tured by Beveridge, will explain the distinction. It was the custom 
of the early church, as is well known, to settle in council such points 
in its discipline, ordinances, and worship, as the apostles had not pre- 
scribed in scripture, as the occasion arose, after the pattern of their 
own proceedings in Acts, xv.; and this, as far as might be, after their 
unwritten directions, or their practice, or, at least, their mind, or, as 
it is called in scripture, their gpéynua. Thus it decided upon the 
paschal question, upon that of heretical baptism, and the like. And 
after the same precedent in the Acts, it recorded its decisions in formal 
decrees, and “ delivered them for to keep” through the cities in which 
its members were found. The canons in question are supposed to be 
some of these decrees, of which first, and nearest to the apostles’ 
times, or in the time of their immediate successors, were published 
fifty; and in the following age, thirty-five more, which had been 
enacted in the interval. They claim then to be, first, the recorded 
judgment of great portions of the ante-Nicene church, chiefly in the 
eastern provinces, upon certain matters in dispute, and to be of autho- 
rity so far as that church may be considered a representative of the 
mind of the apostles; next, they profess to embody in themselves 
positive decisions and injunctions of the apostles, though without 
clearly discriminating how much is thus directly apostolical, and how 
much not, 

1 will here attempt to state some of the considerations which Beve- 
ridge adduces in behalf of their antiquity, and that as a collection. 
In the first place, it would seem quite certain that, as, on the one 
hand, councils were held in the primitive church, so, on the other, 
they enacted certain canons. When, then, a collection presents itself 
professing to consist of the ante-Nicene canons, there is nothing at all 
to startle us ; it only professes to set before us that which we know 
any how must have existed. We may conjecture, if we please, that 
the fact that there were canons may have suggested and encouraged a 
counterfeit. Certainly ; but though the fact that there were such 
will account for a counterfeit, it will not.account for their being lost ; 
on the contrary, what is known to have once existed as a rule of con- 
duct is likely to continue in existence, unless reasons can be assigned 
against it. Which of the two this collection is, the genuine or the 
counterfeit, must depend on other considerations ; but if these be in 
favour of its genuineness, then this antecedent probability will be an 
important confirmation. 

Canons, I say, must have existed, whether these be the real ones 
or no; and the circumstance that there were real ones must have 
tended to make it difficult to substitute others. It would be no easy 
thing in our own church to pass off another set of articles for the Thirty- 
nine, and obliterate the genuine : canons are public property, and are 
acted upon by large bodies. Accordingly, as might be expected, the 
Nicene Council, when enacting canons of its own, refers to certain 
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canons as already existing, and speaks of them in that familiar'and 
indirect way as would be natural under the circumstances, and as we 
speak of our Rubrics or Articles. It mentions certain descriptions of 
persons whom “ the canon admits into holy orders;’’ it determines that 
a certain rule shall be in force, “ according to the canon which says so 
and so ;” it speaks of a transgression of the canon, and proceeds to 
explain and enforce it. Nor is the Nicene the only council which 
recognises the existence of canons, or rules, by which the church was 
at that time bound. The Councils of Antioch, Gangra, Constanti- 
nople, and Carthage, in the same century, do so likewise: so do 
Alexander, Athanasius, Basil, Julius, and others. v 
Now here we have lighted upon an important circumstance, what. 
ever becomes of the particular collection of canons before ns. It 
seems that, at the Nicene Council, only two centuries and a quarter 
after St. John’s death, about the distance of time we are from the 
Hampton Court Conference, all Christendom confessed, that from 
time immemorial it had been guided by certain ecclesiastical rules, 
which it considered of authority, which it did not ascribe to any parti- 
cular persons or synods, (a sign of great antiquity,) and whicly writers 
of the day assign to the apostles. I suppose we know pretty well, 
at this day, what the customs of our church have been since James 
the First’s time, or the Reformation ; and if respectable writers at pre- 
sent were to state some of them,—for instance, that it is the rule of 
the protestant church that the king should name the bishops, that con- 
vocation should not sit without his leave, or that there should be daily 
service performed by the clergy,—we should think foreigners very un- 
reasonable who doubted their word. Now, in the case before us, we 
find the church catholic, the first time it had ever met together since the 
apostles’ days, speaking as a matter of course of the rules to which it 
had ever been accustomed to defer. If we knew no more than this, and 
did not know what the rules were, or if, knowing what they are, we 
yet decide, as we well may, that the particular rules are not of continual 
obligation, yet, in knowing that rules of some kind were in force, we 
shall possess a fact incompatible with that free and easy mode of 
religion in which ultra-protestants glory. They glory in being inde- 
pendent; they think it a beauty to be all pulling different ways, and 
to have as many various rites and regimens as there are tastes and 
likings in the world. ‘They can be quite sentimental and poetical on 
the subject; expatiate on the excellence of “ agreeing to differ ;’’ des- 
cant on the a of Nature, and insist, as philosophers, upon the 
immateriality of “ differences in church government,” while what they 
call “ doctrine” is preserved, or hearts are one. There is @ popular 
story of a woman fainting on a Sunday, asthe whole town was coming 
from worship, and an anabaptist providing a chair, and a quaker 
smelling-bottle, and a Romanist a handkerchief, and a churchman 
running for a doctor, and the doctor turning out to be a Sweden- 
borgian. It is something of this kind; and then a sagacious father, 
who seems to have been instructing his son in Sabbath-breaking in- 
stead of belonging to any of them, points it out to his notice thus :— 
“ See, my boy, what mankind were made to agree and to differ in!” 
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What would the stern old fathers of Niceea have said to this ?—with 
their notions of “the canon,’ what would they have said to a mixed 
set of religionists, zonis solutis, who glory in having no one external 
in common, and who prate about “the superiority of unity to unani- 
mity’’? . Or, as I should rather put it, whaé do our religionists say to 
it? or do they get themselves to contemplate the fact, of a vast num- 
ber of leading men, (to put the matter at the lowest,) from all parts of 
Christendom, witnessing to a state of things which they must have 
known as perfectly as we know what happened ever since the Refor- 
mation, nay, which occupies a less period, and describing things quite 
irreconcilable with modern notions, in the same unhesitating and 
quiet tone. which we should use in speaking of the last three centuries ? 
I believe, when they get themselves to consider it, they are obliged, 
they do not scruple, to say, that an universal corruption, a sudden 
lapse of the church, took place immediately after the apostles; though 
how they can support this hypothesis, when it is narrowly considered, 
does not appear. 

But to return. Even though the canons we possess were not 
genuine, and the fathers and the councils which refer to canons did 
not mention what they were upon, yet the very fact, I say, that there 
were canons from time immemorial, would be a sufficient confutation 
of the antithesis now so popular between unity and uniformity—it 
establishes the princip/e of uniformity as apostolical. But we do know 
from history the subjects of these canons, and that to the number of 
thirty or forty of them ; so that we might form a code, as far as it goes, 
of primitive discipline, quite independent of the collection which is 
under discussion, But it is remarkable that all of these canons are 
found in this collection, being altogether nearly half the whole number ; 
so that the only question is, whether the rest are of the same value of 
which we know a great proportion of them to be. Further, it is remark- 
able that no ecclesiastical canon is mentioned in the documents 
belonging to the primitive era which is not found in the collection ; 
which shews that, whoever compiled it, the work was done with con- 
siderable care. ‘The opponents to its genuineness bring, indeed, several 
exceptions, as they wish to consider them ; but these admit of so satis- 
may an explanation as to illustrate the proverb, that exceptio probat 


Before going on, however, to consider the whole collection, let us 

seein what terms the early writers referred to speak of those particular 
canons which they cite. 
_ Athanasius uses this language in a passage I had occasion to quote 
in @ former paper :—‘ Canons and forms,” he says, speaking of the 
extraordinary violences of the Arians, ‘‘ were not given to the churches 
in this day, but were handed down from our fathers well and securely. 
Nor, again, has the faith had its beginning in this day, but has passed 
on even to us from the Lord through his disciples. Rouse yourselves, 
then, my brethren, to prevent that perishing in the present day which 
has been pre-observed in the churches from ancient times down to us, and 
our incurring a responsibility in what has been intrusted to .us.”’ It is 
remarkable, in this extract, that St. Athanasius accurately distinguishes 
Von. X1.—April, 1837. 36 
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between the faith which came from Christ, and the canons received 
from the fathers of old time ; which is just the distinction which Beve- 
ridge and others would make. 

Again: the Arians, by simoniacal dealings with the civil power, 
had. placed George of Cappadocia in the see of Alexandria. Atha- 
nasius observes upon this—“ Such conduct is both a violation of the 
ecclesiastical canons, and urges the heathen to blaspheme, as if appoint- 
ments were made, not by divine ordinance, but by merchandize and 
secular influence.” 

Arsenius, bishop of Hypsela, who had been involved in the Mele- 
tian schism, and had acted in a hostile way towards Athanasius, at 
length reconciled himself to the church. In his letter to Athanasius 
he promises “to be obedient to the ecclesiastical canon, according to 
ancient usage, and never to put forth any regulation, whether about 
bishops, or any other public ecclesiastical matter, without the sanction 
of his metropolitan, but to submié to all the established canons.” 

In like manner, St. Basil, after speaking of certain crimes for which 
a deacon should be reduced to lay communion, proceeds, “ for it is an 
ancient canon, that they who lose their degree should be subjected 
to this kind of punishment only.’’ Again— The canon altogether 
excludes from the ministry those who have been twice married.” 

When Arius and his abettors were excommunicated by Alexander 
of Alexandria, they betook themselves to Palestine, and were re-ad- 
mitted into the church by the bishops of that country. On this Alex- 
ander observes as follows:—“ A very heavy imputation, doubtless, 
lies upon such of my brethren as have ventured on this act, in that it 
is a violation of the apostolical canon, to say nothing else.” 

When Eusebius declined being translated from the see of Ceesarea 
to Antioch, Constantine complimented him on his “ observance of the 
commandments of God, the apostolical canon, and the rule of the 
church ;” which last seems to mean the regulation passed at Niceea. 

In like manner, Julius, bishop of Rome, speaks of a violation of 
“the apostles’ canons ;’’ and a council held at Constantinople, .p. 394, 
which was attended by Gregory Nyssen, Amphilochius, and Flavian, 
of a determination of “ the apostolical canons.” 

It will be observed, that in some of these instances the canons are 
spoken of in the plural, when the particular offence which occasions 
their mention is only against some one. This shews they were col- 
lected into a code, if that need be proved; for, in truth, for various 
canons to exist, and to be in force, and yet not be put together, is just 
as likely as that no collection should be made of the statutes passed in 
a session of parliament. 

With this historical information about the existence, authority, and 
subject matter of certain canons in the church from time immemorial, 
we should come to many anti-ultra-protestant conclusions, even if the 
particular code we possess were spurious. But now let us see what 
can be said in its favour. 

If the collection we possess existed as a collection in the time of the 
above writers and councils, then, considering they allude to nearly 
half its canons, and that no canons are anywhere produceable which 
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are not in it, and that they seem to allude to a collection, and that no 
other collection is produceable, we could not avoid the conclusion that 
they referred to ¢#¢, and that, therefore, in quoting parts of it they 
sanction the whole. If no book is genuine except such parts as 
liappen to be expressly cited by other writers, if it may ‘not be 

rded as a whole, and what is actually cited made to bear up and 
carry with it what is not cited, no ancient book extant can be proved 
to be genuine. We believe Virgil’s A‘neid to be Virgil’s, because we 
know he wrote an Atneid, and because particular passages which we 
find in it, and in no other book, are contained, under the name of 
Virgil, in subsequent writers, or in criticisms, or accounts of it. We do 
not divide it into rhapsodies, because it exists but in fragments in later 
literature. For the same reason, if the canons in question can be 
shewn to have existed as one book in Athanasius’s time, it is natural to 
conceive that they are the very book to which he and others refer. 
All depends on this. If the collection was made after his time, of 
course he referred to some other; but if it existed in his time, it is 
more natural to suppose that there was one collection than two: dis- 
tinct ones, so similar, especially since history is silent about there 
being two. 

But it does not seem to me necessary to insist upon 80 early infor- 
mation of the collection as we have it, at present. Whether it existed 
in Athanasius’ time, or was formed afterwards, and formed by friend or 
foe, heretic or catholic, seems to me immaterial, as I shall by and bye 
shew. At present, however, I will state, as candidly as I can, the 
arguments for and against its antiquity as a collection, which will be 
all I shall have room to do in this number. 

There can be no doubt that the early canons were formed into one 
body; moreover, certain writers speak of them under the name of the 
Apostles’ Canons, and the Apostolical Canons. So farl have already 
said. Now, certain collectors of canons, of A.p. (more or less) 500, and 
they no common authorities, speak of “the apostolical canons’ also, 
and incorporate them into their own collections ; and these which they 
speak of are the very body of canons in question. We know it, for 
their digest is preserved. No reason can be assigned why they should 
not be speaking of the same collection which Gregory Nyssen and 
Amphilochius speak of, who lived just a century before them; no 
reason, again, why Nyssen and Amphilochius should not mean the 
same as Athanasius and Julius, who lived fifty to seventy years 
earlier than them. The writers of a.p. 500 might be just as certain 
that they and St. Athanasius quoted the same work, as we, at this day, 
that our copy of it is the same as Beveridge’s, Pearson’s, or Ussher's. 

_ The authorities of the specified date (a.v. 500) are three—Diony- 
sius Exiguus, John of Anticch, patriarch of Constantinople, and the 
Emperor Justinian. The learning of Justinian is well known, not to 
mention that he speaks the opinion of the ecclesiastical lawyers of 
his age. As to John of Antioch, and Dionysias, since their names 
are not 80 familiar to most of us, it may be advisable to say'thus much— 
that John had been a lawyer, and was well versed both in'civil and 
ecclesiastical matters; hence he has the title of Scholasticus ; that 
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Dionysius is the framer of the Christian era, as we still reckon it. 
They both made Collections of the Canons of the Church, the latter in 
Latin, and they both included the Apostolical Canons, as we have 
them, in their edition ; with this difference, however, (which does not 
at present concern us,) that Dionysius publishes but the first fifty, 
while John of Antioch enumerates the whole eighty-five. 

Such is the main argument for the existence of the collection at the 
end of the third century; that it was acknowledged by competent 
authorities at the end of the fifth, On the other hand, when we 
inspect the language which Dionysius uses concerning them, in his 
prefatory epistle, we shall find something which requires explanation, 
His words are these, addressed to Stephen, bishop of Salona :—“ We 
have, in the first place, translated from the Greek what are called the 
Canons of the Apostles; which, as we wish to apprise your holiness, 
have not gained an easy credit from most persons. At the same time, 
some of the decrees of the [Roman] pontiffs, at a later date, seem to 
be taken from these very canons,”” Dionysius must mean, that they 
were not received as the apostles’ ; for that they were received, or, at 
least, nearly half of them, is, as 1 have said, an historical fact, what- 
ever becomes of the collection asa collection. He must mean, that a 
claim had been advanced that they were to be received as part of 
the apostolic revelation; and must deny that they had more than 
ecclesiastical authority. ‘The distinction between divine and ecclesias- 
tical injunctions requires little explanation : the latter are imposed by 
the church for the sake of decency and order, as a matter of expe- 
dience, safety, propriety, or piety. Such is the rule among ourselves, 
that dissenting teachers conforming must remain silent three years 
before they can be ordained ; or that a certain form of prayer should 
be prescribed for universal use in public service. On the other hand, 
the appointment of the sacraments is apostolic and divine. So, again, 
that no one can be a bishop unless consecrated by a bishop, is apos- 
tolic ; that three bishops are necessary in consecration is ecclesiastical ; 
and though ordinarily an imperative rule, yet, under circumstances, 
admits of dispensation. Again, it has,.in this day, been debated 
whether the sanctification of the Lord’s day is a divine, or an eccle- 
siastical appointment. Dionysius, then, in the above extract, means 
nothing more than to deny that the apostles enacted them ; or, again, 
that they enacted them as apostles; and he goes on to say, that the 
popes had acknowledged the ecclesiastical authority of some of them 
by embodying them in their decrees. At the same time, his language 
seems to shew as much as this, and it is confirmed by that of other 
writers, that the Latin church, though using them separately as autho- 
rity, did not receive them as a collection with the implicit deference 
which they met with in the east ; indeed, the last thirty-five, though 
two of them were cited at Niceea, and one at Constantinople, a.v, 394, 
seem to have been in little account. The canons of the general 
councils took their place, and the decrees of the popes. And this con- 
clusion would be abundantly confirmed by a remarkable decree of 
Pope Gelasius, if it could be trusted as genuine, and which, any how, 
shews the feelings of the Latins even at a later date. Gelasius is said 
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to have held a council of seventy bishops at Rome, A.v. 494, and.to 
have passed a decree concerning books received in the church, which 
may be made to accord to what Dionysius wrote six years later. In 
this decree, after enumerating the books of the Old and New Testa- 
went, the determinations of the four first general councils, andthe 
works of certain of the fathers, as of authority, he proceeds, “ but the 
compositions or teaching of heretics or schismatics are in nowise 
received by the catholic and apostolic Roman chureh; of which a few 
that are extant shall be specified, which are to be avoided by catholics,” 
Then follows a list of “apocryphal” books, such as the works of 
Hermes, Clement of Alexandria, ‘Tertullian, Eusebius’s History, Lac- 
tantius, and, among them, “Liber Canonum Apostolorum Apocry- 
phus.” Perhaps the utmost this could be taken to mean would be, 
that the Book of Canons had never been received in the Roman church. 
That some of the canons were received we know from the words of 
Julius already cited, and from the fact that many of them were incor- 
porated in the decrees of the four general councils; still the corpus 
canonum may have been peculiar to the east, as we know, in fact, the 
traditions of the east and west varied from each other on some points, 
as in the questions of the observance of Kaster, and of heretical bap- 
tism; in the former of which, at least, apostles themselves seem to 
have determined: variously. If the decree is taken to mean, that the 
Book of Canons is the compilation of heretics, (though, if'so, the works 
of Hermes and of Clement of Alexandria are strangely involved in the 
same imputation,) no serious conclusion will follow. Even if the 
canons were put together by heretics, it does not follow that they 
themselves are heretical ; and that a great number are not we know, 
from the testimony of the fathers in their favour, as above insisted on. 
If, indeed, the compiler altered, or suppressed, or invented canons, 
that is another matter; then he was something more than a compiler ; 
but in merely collecting them, he as little impaired the canons them- 
selves as Bucer or Peter Martyr would have hurt the doctrine of our 
Prayer Book had they collected together in one, without altering, the 
catholic devotions of the church before them. At the same time, if 
heretics did add to the matter of the canons, then the witness these 
canons afford to the primitive religion is still more remarkable. We 
know, independently of these canons, what the kind of worship and 
discipline was which obtained in the catholic church; and in. these 
canons we shall then possess an heretical testimony to it quite in ac- 
cordance. In that case, ultra-protestantism will lose the chance even 
of heretical support, which was all it had to look for. 

_ But, as the fact really is, and as Pearson shews, this decree of Gela- 
sius’ is not genuine. It is not mentioned till 300 years after its sup- 
posed promulgation, and there is reason to believe that Gelasius, so 
lar from rejecting, actually did receive and use the canons in question. 
But the discussion of this point would be a deviation from the subject 
before us. I have now described the main argument for and against 
the antiquity and authority of the collection, and shall next proceed to 
shew that its date and its author do not materially concern the intrinsic 
value and authority of the canons themselves. 
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(Continued from p. 288.) 


Il]. Having thus, I trust, vindicated myself from any reasonable 
imputation of impiety or irreverence in what I have felt it necessary 
to say upon this subject, let me proceed to clear myself from the 
charge of ignorance (ut least, in this instance,) which “ Catholicus” 
has more than once brought against me. Having said that I was 
“ not quite correct in the matter of history,’’ he proceeds to set me 
right by saying, “the objection against clinical baptisms did not arise 
from the distinction between affusion and immersion.” I beg leave 
to say, that the question of clinical baptisms in general, of the different 
objections to which they were liable, or of the justice or injustice of 
depreciating them on account of those objections, was not before us, 
and therefore every one of these questions is irrelevant to our present 
purpose, and I am not called upon to distract my own or my reader's 
attention by entering upon them; but if “Catholicus” will merely 
take the trouble to read the Epistle of Cyprian, to which he refers, 
(and, if he has vot the sighial, he will find the most important pas- 


sages cited by Wall, ii., 354,) or will even consider the force of that 
passage of the epistle which he has copied from Bingham, he will find 
that the inaccuracy is wholly on his side,—that an objection to affu- 
sion instead of immersion, on the score of the quantity of water, and 


of the supposed measure of grace in consequence, was raised, and, in 
point of fact, is the only objection treated of by St. Cyprian in the 
very epistle to which “Catholicus” refers. I said, that the very 
extract he has copied will shew him his error, for what is the force of 
“ divina compendia,’ of which Cyprian speaks in that passage, but as 
referring to a small quantity of water, instead of the washing of the 
whole? But this is placed beyond all doubt by the beginning of that 
part of the epistle which treats of this subject :—* You inquire, also, 
dear son, what I think of such as obtain the grace in time of their 
sickness and infirmity, whether they are to be accounted lawful 
Christians, because they are not washed all over, but have only some of it 
poured over them, (1 use Wall’s ere yes . .. . The contagion of 
sin is not in the sacrament of salvation washed off by the same mea- 
sure that the dirt of the skin and of the body is washed off . 

so as that there should be any necessity for . . . . @ large pool or fish 
pond, (piscina,) by which the body is washed or cleansed... .. . . 
In the sacraments of salvation, when necessity compels, the shortest 
ways of transacting divine matters (divina Se pane do, by God's 
gracious dispensation, confer the whole benefit.’ “And no man need, 
therefore, think otherwise, because these sick people, when they 
receive the grace of our Lord, have nothing but an affusion or sprink- 
ling.’ Whereas, the holy scripture, by the prophet Ezekiel, says, “T 
will sprinkle clean water upon you, and you shall be clean,” &c. 
(xxxvi. 25.) “Ifany one think that they obtain no benefit, as having 
only an affusion of the water of salvation. . . . What! shall we think 
that they have granted to them the grace of our Lord, but in a weaker 
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or less measure of the divine and holy spirit,—so as to be accounted 
Christians, but yet not in equal state with others? No,” &c. I sub- 
mit that “ Catholicus’”’ stricture upon my inaccuracy is not only not 
borne out, but serves to shew that he has bestowed less care and time 
upon this subject than its importance justly deserves. Again, he 
affirms, that I “ convey a very erroneous impression,” when I say that 
«the probable reason of the early bishops persisting in immersion . . 
» . » was, that they found it to be the custom.’’ From what other 
motive, let me ask, did they do it? From Christ’s command ? From 
the necessity of the thing? From an increase of spiritual benefit 
thereby? No. We have seen St. Cyprian disclaim all these. But 
if *Catholicus” had opened Wall, which he seems to have by him, 
vol. ii; p: 357, he would have found that Aquinas could find no other 
ground on which to urge the continuance of immersion, but custom 
(“itis the safer way to baptize by immersion, because that isthe 
most-common way,’) and the resemblance to Christ’s burial, both 
which I alluded to in my last. Custom is now against that mode, 
and therefore, as I said before, so I repeat, that the only ostensible 
advantage of altering our present mode is, that “ by immersion (to 
use Aquinas’ words) the burial of Christ is more lively represented.” 
Again, he says, “that my knowledge of the antipeedo-baptists ‘and 
their writings must be very limited, if I never heard or read of their 
urging the practice of sprinkling against the church.” It must, 
indeed ; but if “ Catholicus’” haste to answer my letter had but 
allowed him time to read it over with attention, he would have found 
that I neither said nor intended anything so absurd. What I said, 
and repeat, is, that in my own “conversations with persons of that 
sect, | never yet have heard them urge this point of objection ;’’ and 
as the question is not what the effect of a return to immersion might 
have been in times past, but what it is probable it would be now, I 
will maintain that the observation was to the purpose, and that, as far 
as it goes, it warrants the inference I draw from it—namely, that a 
return to immersion will not have the effect of reclaiming a single 
individual of that sect. Lastly, he says, that when I “attribute im- 
mersion to inveteracy of custom, I surely forget that it was practised 
by the apostles and their successors before such custom could be 
pleaded.” Ihave seldom met with so simple a remark. I beg his 
a but the forgetfulness is on his side, and not mine. At least, 
seems to forget that baptism or washing, as a religious rite, was not 

@ new invention of our Lord, or of his apostles; and that our Re- 
deemer merely engrafted divine grace upon a rite already in being, 
and exalted into one of the Christian mysteries (as he did also in the 
case of the eucharist) an ancient Jewish custom; and that in those 
eastern parts the “custom of washing by whole immersion (where 
water was to be had) rather than by any other way, not only might 
be, but actually was, ‘ inveterate’ long before the apostles were born,” 
_ [am sorry to trespass upon your pages at:sach length, but the sub- 
ject is one of considerable importance, and there are still some obser- 


_ vations of “Catholicus’” which he and others may: think: require 


notice, He appears unwilling to withdraw his imputation of  care- 
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lessness or something worse’’ from those who use sprinkling rather 
than affusion ; and at a loss to assign any other cause. I am sur- 
prised at him. Among the “diverse baptisms,” whether by blood, or 
by water, or by oil, of which St. Paul (Heb. ix. 10,) speaks as ob- 
taining under the old dispensation, many were by “ sprinkling.” 
(Lev. xiv. 7—16—27—51; xvi. 14, 15; Numb. viii. 7; xix. 18, 19.) 
When Ezekiel foretold the Christian baptism, he spoke of it as we 
have seen before, “I will sprinkle clean water upon you,” (xxxvi. 25.) 
And St. Paul and St. Peter, when speaking of the remission of sins 
through the blood of Christ, which is first conveyed to us by the 
waters of Baptism, both use the term “ sprinkle,” (Heb. xii. 24; 1 Pet. 
i. 2.) Is ita great stretch of charity to suppose that they who ad- 
minister baptism by sprinkling may be influenced by a remeém- 
brance of the term which the law, the prophets, and the apostles, are 
found to use for purification? So they who use affusion may be 
influenced by the words of Isaiah, “I will pour water on him that is 
thirsty.”’ (xliv. 3.) While they who know that, according to the 
custom of these countries, washing (baptism) is usually performed by 
the application of water to the body by the hand itself, may reason- 
ably think that in dipping their hands or their fingers in water, and 
bathing or washing the forehead of the neophyte with it, they are not 
only not “giving an unjustifiable latitude to the sense of the word 
baptise,’’ as “ Catholicus’’ says, but actually, bond fide, giving the most 
literal fulfilment of the true meaning of that word. Surely we have 
other and weightier concerns upon us, especially at the present time, 
than to dispute about the number of drops of water (for it resolves 
itself into that) which shall best typify and convey the grace of 
spiritual cleansing. Let us not seek to abridge Christian liberty in 
affairs of this kind, but let each, making a conscience of his ways, do 
himself, and believe that others do, “that which he is fully persuaded 
in his own mind”’ tends best to edification. 

I would add one consideration, which is not unimportant. Ifa 
clergyman were to insist upon immersion, and the child take cold and 
die in consequence, what would be the coroner’s verdict ? That it 
would be “ homicide,” there can, I conceive, be little doubt; but a 
question might not unnaturally arise in the jurors’ breasts, whether 
they were warranted in qualifying it by the epithet “justifiable.” 

“‘Catholicus’’ says, that his reason for mooting the question was, 
“his consideration of the way in which baptism is abused by the 
common practice now ;’’ and, by way of explaining the abuse of which 
he speaks, he refers to the sponsors being—Ist, unknown to the 
clergyman ; 2nd, unable to answer the questions; 8rd, ignorant of 
the nature and privileges of baptism; and 4th, as dropping in during 
the sermon. ‘These are all the abuses which he has mentioned; | 
ask him plainly, does he think that any one of these will be remedied 
by stripping the children stark naked, huddling off their clothes, and 
huddling them on again in the midst of all this crowd? Will it 
induce the sponsors to come earlier to the church ? Will it tend to 
make them better known to the clergyman? Will it make them 
more able to answer, or give them more understanding of the nature 
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of the. sacrament? Or will it, in any one way, add to the decency, 
order,and; solemnity of the oecasion? ‘To be sure it will not.) It is 
not. by such an experiment that the evils he complains of car be 
remedied. Let the service be performed, according to the rubric, after 
the second lesson, and he will no longer have to complain of the 
sponsors dropping in during the sermon. — Let the clergy keep. regis- 
ters of their communicants, according to the: ancient custom, which 
many of us observe still; let them keep, also, registers. of sponsors, 
as many of the provincial councils enjoined, and as some among us 
doreven now ; let them require that the names of those who intend to 
introduce. neophytes into the church of Christ shall be given in to 
them a reasonable time beforehand, and if they are not of their own 
parish, let them require certificates from their own clergyman that 
they are communicants, and as such worthy, according to the rules of 
our church, to become responsible for the religious education of those 
who. are admitted to the covenant unconsciously. Every evil he has 
complained of will be remedied by these means, and the'intentions of 
the church be fully realized. I do not know whether the: clergy of 
Wolverhampton have found it necessary to have recourse to any such 
measures; but I have been informed by an eye-witness, that in that 
immensely populous place, it is both comely and edifying to witness 
the. decency and order with which baptism is administered to the 
crowds of candidates for it which every Sunday brings with it. 1 am 
glad of this opportunity of expressing the obligation which I consider 
the whole church to be under to the clergy of that place, not only on 
this account, but also on account of the straightforward and most 
proper course which they have taken in respect to the marriage and 
registration acts, as mentioned in the February number, which, if it 
be generally adopted by the clergy, will have the effect of drawing 
the venom out of those statutes, and rendering them, not only harm- 
less, but salutary to ciie church. 
_,One more observation, and I have done. “ Catholicus’’ says, « it 
is far from his wish or intention to dogmatize on the subject’’ of im- 
mersion; and that he does “not venture to say that we ought to 
return to primitive practice.” I am willing to give him full credit for 
his intentions ; but when he says, that the practice generally adopted 
by the clergy is “ unlawful,” and to be attributed to “carelessuess: or 
something worse,’’ he must not be surprised that people should ¢on- 
sider'such language to be very like dogmatism. Again, when he 
throws out for consideration, that it is “incumbent” upon us to return 
to immersion, and in the very postscript of his last letter affirms. it to 
ave been “ expressly enjvined by Christ,” he must excuse those who 
are accustomed to weigh the force of their words, if they think that 
he is pressing the “ ought,” and that with no hesitating hand. For, if 
baptism by immersion be expressly enjoined by Christ, I should think 
that every minister of his would be bound by the strictest ob/iygation to 
administer it in no other way. If I could have supposed, from, the 


_ tenour of his letter, that he merely meant to announce, to his brethren 


the mode of administering paper which, under a conscientious sense 
of this « express injunction” from our Lord, he had thought it right to 
Vou. XL— April, 1837. 30 
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adopt in his own practice, 1 should, probably, not have troubled him 
or you with any remarks; but, imagining him to seek both to abridge 
the liberty, and to condemn the practice of others, and to introduce 
into the church a custom, the too probable consequences of which, 
according to our present habits, I can only contemplate with fear and 
dread, it seemed to me necessary that his observations should be re- 
plied to, and his endeavours opposed. In replying at length, as he 
made it necessary for me to do, to the numerous allegations in his last 
letter, that I might not again be accused of refusing to go to “the 
root” of the subject, I have endeavoured so to express myself as would 
be least offensive to him. And though it must needs be, that the ex- 
posing of the errors into which his over haste has, in this instance, 
betrayed him, must be unacceptable to him, I assure him, the taste of 
doing so is hardly less unwelcome to me. For 1 admire his reverence 
for antiquity, which led him to entertain the question, and I respect 
the zeal which, when hastily persuaded that his view was right, moved 
him to take up the cudgels in its defence. 1 recognise in him a fellow 
labourer in a holy cause, and I hope that the present discussion will 
not prevent our hearty and mutual co-operation in defence of the 
catholic church. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
EXCCLESIASTICUS, 


ON BAPTISM BY IMMERSION. 


Sir,—I must beg space for a few words in reply to “ Ecclesiasticus.” 
It appears that he rests the propriety of our present practice in bap- 
tizing on what he terms “ one of the first of ecclesiastical postulates,” 
—viz., “that the universal custom of a church, unreproved by those 
who have authority, is tantamount to a law,” notwithstanding any 
express law of the church to the contrary,—for this is the real question. 
If this really be so, I will freely admit that it has a most important 
bearing on the subject, and may go far to decide the point in dispute. 
I shall feel much and sincerely obliged to “ Ecclesiasticus’”’ for direct- 
ing attention to it. Perhaps I ought to conclude, from the confident 
manner in which he writes, that this postulate is universally acknow- 
ledged, and to be ashamed to confess my own ignorance. I am, 
however, still more ashamed to continue ignorant, and therefore may 
I beg “ Ecclesiasticus’’ to instruct me on this point. I am far from 
denying that he may be right, and Jeremy Taylor may be wrong; 
but I beg to assure him that I quoted this last-named respectable 
authority under an opposite conviction, and not, as he lays to my 
charge, “to evade the force of the question by a cavil,’* an act 
which I hope I am incapable of. Will « Eeclesiasticus,”’ whoever he 


* May I beg “ Ecclesiasticus” to furnish me with his interpretation of the words 
evasion and caril. 1 must confess myself too dull to see their application to the 
paragraph in my letter. I may be culpably ignorant, in deferring to Jeremy Taylor s 
judgment, rather than to his; and if I am proved so, I shall be ready to confess my 


fault. But what ground is there for the charge of cavilling or evasion? Hard words 
are not arguinent. 
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may be, be kind enough to remember that he is writing anonymously, 
and therefore it cannot, 1 trust, be imputed to me as a very great 
fault, that I placed more confidence in the judgment of Jeremy Taylor, 
writing a well-considered treatise “On the Power of the Chureh in 
Canons and Censures, with their Obligations and Powers over the Con- 
science,” than I did upon the bare and unsupported assertion of an 
unknown writer. But, I repeat, I am open to instruction and convic- 
tion, and shall feel greatly obliged to “ Ecclesiasticus” for furnishing 
me with the needful authority for receiving this as “ an ecclesiastical 
postulate” under the circumstances in question.* I have always 
thought, it may be ignorantly, that, as a clergyman, I ought to observe 
the rubric as strictly as possible, notwithstanding any practice to the 
contrary which may have obtained. But if “ Ecclesiasticus’” postu- 
late is to be granted, we must acquiesce in every general custom which 
has been unreproved by authority. By this rule, e. g., it must be 
wrong to observe the ember days, and perhaps the minor festivals, or 
to increase the times of communion above four or six times annually 
in the country, and once a month in towns. We must not interfere 
with the clerk or sexton placing the elements on the Lord’s Table, by 
which the idea of oblation and commemorative sacrifice is well nigh 
lost. Nor. ought the bishops to repeat the words of confirmation on 
“every one severally,’ a practice lately revived by one excellent 
prelate of our church. Many other things might be mentioned. 
Seeing, then, that the admission of this “ postulate’? must have a very 
extensive influence in the observances of the church, it is very import- 
ant that it should be established on incontrovertible grounds. 

I must still think the question important “ concerning the true im- 
port of our Lord’s command to baptize ;” and I beg to suggest to 
“ Kcclesiasticus,” that it is not simply the meaning of the word, but 
its use, which must be taken into consideration. It is important, in- 
deed, in the controversy with the Antipsedobaptists to shew that the 
Greek word does not necessarily mean “ to dip,” because they have 
urged this meaning as an argument against the validity of any other 
baptism ; but I am sure that I have used no such argument. I have 
laid no stress on the translation of a word, but I have asked, was the 
act enjoined by Jesus Christ, that of sprinkling a few drops or perhaps a 
single drop of water on the forehead ? 

And here “ Kcclesiasticus,” doubtless from an oversight, has not 
treated me fairly. He says I have asserted that Christ has expressly 
enjoined immersion. I have never said this. What I said was, that 
a different act has been substituted for that which Christ expressly 


ee 








* I am well aware, that the custom of the church, when it has antiquity on its side, 
and does not contravene any established law, is cousidered to have the force of a law. 
Thus Hooker says, “the judgment of antiquity concurring with that which is received, 
may induce them to think it not unfit,” &e.—E. P. v.7. And St. Augustin, as 
quoted by him, “In his enim rebus de quibus nihil certi statuit scriptura mos 
Populi Dei, vel instituta majorum, pro lege tenenda sunt.”—Ep.{86. And Leslie says, 
concerning things indifferent, “ it is fit we should not deviate from some devout 
customs that are so established by ancient and general practice, which, in time to 
come, may have the force of a law.”— Christian Sacrifice, p. 48. 
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enjoined, which must be admitted unless it can be maintained that 
our Lord intended only a few drops to be sprinkled on the forehead, 
«‘ Ecclesiasticus” says the word means “to wash.’ Well, but do we 
in general wash in baptism. “ Ecclesiasticus’’ seems here, as in other 
places, to confound affusion with sprinkling; the former allowed by 
our church in certain cases, the latter never. 1 admit, of course, that 
our Lord’s command is substantially observed by pouring water on 
the neophyte ; but will this justify the practice of merely touching the 
forehead with a wet finger? For my own part, I should consider it 
an important improvement if affusion were adopted instead of the 
mode generally in use. ‘ When the best things are not possible, the 
best may be made of those that are.” 

I must still think that the analogy between baptism and the eucha- 
rist, in respect to the quantity of elements used, does not hold, and am 
surprised that a person of “ Kcclesiasticus’ ’’ discernment should main- 
tain it. It was at a meal, or after a meal, that the eucharist was 
instituted and celebrated; but the meal itself never eonstituted the 
substance of the ordinance. “ Ecclesiasticus’’ thinks that I cannot, 
without inconceivable hardihood, deny that we have diminished the 
quantity of the eucharistic elements. I really do not know, however, 
that we have any just ground for asserting that we have. I should 
certainly suppose that our Lord only distributed small pieces, and that 
the cup was only sipped. The abuse which arose in Corinth seems 
to have been occasioned by the practice of celebrating the Lord’s 
supper aé a meal; not that there was surfeiting and drunkenness in 
the excessive use of the elements themselves—a supposition too horrible 
to be entertained. Where “ Ecclesiasticus” has learned that it is the 
practice of our church “ to give the minutest particle [of bread] that 
can safely be transmitted from one hand to another, and the smallest 
quantity [of wine] that may suffice for the purposes of deglutition,”’ 
I cannot tell. I can only say, as far as I know, “ we have no such 
custom, nor the churches of God.” Yet his argument for an analogy 
rests upon this supposed practice. 

*“* Kicclesiasticus” is offended with me for expressing a wish, in my 
former letter, that he had refrained from a painful supposition with 
respect to the holy eucharist. It is obvious that he intended no 
irreverence. Yet st:il I must think it, at least, inconvenient to suggest 
such an idea as is expressed p. 41, line 6, as well as his allusion to 
the statues. 

I expressed my surprise that “ Ecclesiasticus” should maintain that 
the custom handed down from Christ and the Apostles had ministered 
to self exaltation and a pharisaical spirit. He now defends this sup- 
position by asking, “‘ Was not circumcision found to minister to such 4 
spirit, as St. Paul observes, ‘ they desire to have you circumcised, that 
they may glory in your flesh’? ’’ Surely “ Ecclesiasticus” will not 
maintain that the cases are parallel. St. Paul is speaking of the 
Judaizing teachers, who wished to impose circumcision on the Gentile 
Christians, for whom it was never intended. And they abused this rite, 
by seeking, through its unlawful administration, to obtain an improper 
influence over the converts. But will St. Paul’s condemnation of such 
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an abuse justify any one in asserting that the mode of administering 
baptism sanctioned by our Lord, as distinguished from another mode 
afterwards invented, (for this is “ Ecelesiasticus’ ” position,) ministered 
to a pharisaical spirit? If he merely means that primitive practice, 
like every other good thing, may be abused, this, of course, none wiil 
deny. But then he has not expressed himself very happily, nor is the 
observation much to the point; for if, in the dispute between the 
clinics and those baptized in the regular way, the latter manifested 
any self-exaltation in the superiority of their own mode, it would call 
for a correction of their spirit, but not for an alteration of their practice. 

On the only other point noticed in “ Ecclesiasticus’ ” reply, I do 
not think it needful to enter. I am glad to find that I was mistaken 
in supposing him to charge the practice itself with indelicacy. I quite 
agree with him, that, as, to the pure, all things are pure, so, to him that 
esteemeth anything indelicate, to him it is indelicate. This may be a 
sound reason for some change, in our degenerate days, only do not 
let us rest its necessity on our superior delicacy and refinement, and 
let the change be as small as necessity requires. 

CaTHOLICUS, 


JUSTIN MARTYR.—HUMANITARIANS, 


Sirn,—A note in the Bishop of Lincoln’s work on Justin Martyr, 
(p. 51, 2nd edit.,) on the passage in the dialogue with T'rypho, which 
appears so important with respect to the prevalence, in Justin’s time, 
of the opinion of the mere humanity of our Lord, has led me toa 
consideration of the passage, under the idea that more might be done 
towards a decisive settlement of its meaning. 

Justin’s words, speaking of those who held this opinion, are thus given 
in the Benedictine edition, p. 144; vic ov ovvridepat, ove ay mAeioror 
rabra por dokdoavrec eimouev* Exerd) ovK avOpwreiors duddypact KeKedev- 
opea vm’ abrov rov Xprorov weiBecOa .... 

In the first place, the only sense which the clause oid’. ... eirouey 
can bear, seems utterly inconsistent with what follows—-éred)....- 
reecbat. 

{ would, therefore, propose to read, ols ob cvvriMepat’ ove ay, ei 
Trtiorocravra por dokdoayres eimotev® Ererdd.. «+ 

The sentence would then be of the same form as oi« Gy, pa rov 
Aéyvooy, ei doing yé poe Tods pactavore ovc rpéper Aewydpac. 

_ The Benedictine rendering, “ Quibus ego non assentior ; nec assen- 

tiner, etiamsi maxima pars, quee mecum consentit, idem diceret,’”’ and 

that of the Bishop of Lincoln, “with whom I do not agree; nor 

should I, even if very many of those who think as I do were to say 

so,’ both express a meaning agreeing with the proposed reading, 

oe neither translator has given a hint of any remedy for the 
reek, 

It should, however, be remarked, that the words, “ Maxima pars, 
(ue mecum consentit,”” seem to require mAgioroe of ravra époi doka- 
cavres—and, “ very many of those who think as I do,” would corre- 
spond to mXgioro: ray ravraa éuoi Colacdytwv. 
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Besides, the participle of the aorist joined to a verb in the aorist, 
implying a coincidence, or an immediate sequence of the actions re. 
spectively expressed by them, necessarily leads to the conclusion; that 
cotdeayres is as much a part of Justin’s imaginary case, as cimoey, 
For an illustration of this principle, see Buttmann’s Lexilogus, 
momvuey. 3. 

I would accordingly translate thus, being at the same time aware 
how unfitted our language is to express exactly the force of this pecu- 
liar construction :—“ With whom I do not agree ; nor should I, even 
if very many were to adopt and express this opinion (of the mere 
humanity of Christ) ; since we are commanded by Christ himself, &c.” 

I hope that the historical conclusion to which both the above- 
quoted renderings, if correct, would lead, is thus established on strictly 
grammatical, and therefore firmer, grounds—viz., that “very many” 
had not yet adopted humanitarian opinions. 

To prevent this appearing an attempt to deduce a preconceived 
meaning from a passage by conjectural alteration, it should be re- 
marked, that the proposed reading is, in a manner, forced upon us by 
the context, and the historical value of the passage depends mainly 
upon the correct interpretation of what is actually found in the pre- 
sent text. 

When we consider the learning and labour bestowed upon profane 
authors, the text of the fathers appears scarcely to have received its 
fair proportion of critical care, at least in this country. 

X. 


ON THE WORD “ MERIT.” 


My pear Str,—Mr. Barter’s “ Remarks’ are not at present within 
my reach; but I find in the foul copy of my note to you on them, 
(December number, ) that, in the extract to which he appears to refer, 
the words “ books of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge,’’ are enclosed in a parenthesis, to shew that they were not part of 
the extract, but a reference to the supposed subject of it—an exclusion 
from the parenthesis of the word “ books,’’ either in transcribing or 
printing, has, I suppose, given the appearance of incorrectness to the 
extract. It appears, however, from Mr. Barter’s note to you, that 
I have mistaken his meaning, and that I should have referred to certain 
expressions contained in books of the society, and not to the books 
which contained them, as the objects of his disapproval. As I have 
done so, in fact, in my observations on this passage, which are entirely 
addressed to the propriety or impropriety of one particular expression 
objected to by him, and as I have spoken of his ‘ condemnation” of 
this expression, but never, as Mr. Barter supposes, of his condem- 
nation of any of the society’s books, the mistake is, I hope, of the 
smallest possible importance. ‘Trivial, however, as it is, I readily ex- 
press my regret to Mr. Barter for having made it, as well as for hav- 
ing supposed him to “ disapprove” of the word “ merit” in the case 
in question as a “ confused” one. Allow me this opportunity of as- 
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suring Mr. Barter, that, with the exception of his reproof of the word 
« merit,” which I have ventured to defend on high authority, and 1 
hope'in a fair and courteous manner, no one more fully accords with 
the general tenour of his “ remarks” than, 
My dear Sir, yours very traly, 
A MEMBER OF THE Soc. For Pros. Cu. Know. 


P.S. In my note to you (December number) the word “ omin- 
atis” is misprinted “ ominates.”’ 





THE “RECORD” NEWSPAPER. 


Deak Mr. Evitor,—lI have only this morning received an extract 
from the *“ Record” of January 30th, containing a letter, signed 
«WwW. C,,’’ in answer to one of mine which was inserted in your 
January number. “ W.C.” observes, that “the task which the 
editor had assigned him, of furnishing a reply to that letter, is by no 
means a difficult one, and need not occupy much space in the columns 
ofthe ‘Record.’”’ ‘I'he only statement,” he remarks, which appears 
“to him” to require an answer, is the following :—“ That the editor 
had represented the conductors of the British Magazine as seriously 
arguing for the propriety of the protestant ministers and people ange 
ing of the sacrifice of the mass ;” whereas, the very object of one of 
the original papers, a “Tract on Popery,’’ is directly to condemn such 
a practice ; and that, therefore, the word For, in the above connexion, 
ought rather to have been aGainst. “A personal inspection,’ he 
says, “ would at once have convinced the writer of that letter what the 
passages really were upon which the editor’s remarks were founded.” 
These passages, it appears, are the following :— 


“Nor does the church of England forbid her members to communicate in the 
churches of those countries where the authorized pastors adhere to the Roman- 
catholic communion. And if we do not so, it is because they will not admit us, unless 
we comply with the unsound terms of communion which the pope has put forth. Let 
those terms of communion be withdrawn, and neither their defective administration 
of the eucharist, nor the speculative errors which many of them hold in regard to it, 
will, I conceive, warrant us in refusing to communicate with them when we are in 
those countries.”—British Magazine for May, 1835, p. 291. 

“TI suppose that, by partaking in the bread of the eucharist, a man communicates 
in the body of our Lord; and that that grace cannot be hindered by the profane- 
ness of the priest subsequently withholding the blood. Ifa man is, then, in a country 
where they who have rightly received the ministry of reconciliation, both order and 
mission, have presumed to diminish somewhat of the means of grace, I see not how the 
truth of scripture, or the rules of the church, require us to account him a schismatic 
because he is willing to receive at their hands all that they will give.” —TIbid., July, 
1835, p. 60. 


“ These passages, then,” ‘* W. C.” goes on, “professedly from the pen of a clergy- 
man of the church of England, and the meaning of which is certainly by no means 
equivocal , were inserted by the editor, without note or comment. I did not > gan them 
as language for which the editor was strictly responsible, because they did not occur 
in the Original Papers; but I did express surprise at the repeated insertion of letters 
containing these and similar sentiments, if, in fact, not in unison with the editor's 
own opinions : why permit such remarks and statements as these to be perpetually 
introduced without any suited reply? Surely, it is not usual,as I have already 
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observed, for the conductors either of political or of religious journals to introduce 
letters in direct opposition to their own professed opinions, (the British, be it reco). 
lected, is professedly a church-of-England Magazine,) merely contenting themselves 
with the general statement, that they are not responsible for the sentiments of their 
correspondents. But an original paper has been inserted expressly condemnatory of 
the practice of protestants communicating with the church of Rome. This js, 
indeed, so far satisfactory, since, although not introduced into this publication until q 
year after the appearance of the passages before mentioned, it may yet be looked upon 
as a disclaimer, by the editor, of participation in the sentiments of his correspondents; 
to such an extent, at least, as would nearly amount to an entire relinquishment of the 
question at issue between protestants and Roman catholics ; but that is all.” 

And « that is all!” The editor of the “ Record,” be it remembered, 
had spoken of the “ writers in the Magazine as inculcating on the 
country the essential elements of the creed of that apostate commu- 
nity (the Roman), and now, at length, (the words are important, 
though “ W. C.” omits them,> seriously arguing for the propriety of 
protestant ministers and people partaking of the sacrifice of the mass.” 
“ Now, at length,” it seems, by “ W.C.’s” shewing, “the conductors 
of the British Magazine” are “ seriously arguing AGAINST the pro- 
priety”’ of any such participation. I wish I could still offer the chari- 
table supposition that there has been an error of the press: the editor 
of the “Record,” by assigning to “W.C.” the task of furnishing a 
reply to my letter, seems to admit that the ror was written inten- 
tionally. I can only say I am very sorry for it. Whatever charges 
he chose to ground upon the “Correspondence”’ of May (read March) 
and July, 1835, he ought, at least, to have read (as we must hope he 
had not) this “ original paper,” inserted in May, 1836, “a year after 
the appearance of the passages before mentioned,” and, at least, not 
to have talked about what the writers of the Magazine were doing 
“now, at length.” 

But to go back for a moment to that correspondence. The extract 
from the British Magazine for May (March), 1835, is from a letter 
signed “ Alpha,”’ written in answer to “ A Scottish Catholic Deacon,” 
who had asked—“ If the Roman church be catholic, why did we, at the 
Reformation, break off from her communion? ‘To break off from the 
communion of any branch of the catholic church is to be guilty of schism. 
If she is catholic now, she was so then; and we, by separating, deca- 
tholized ourselves,” &c. His answer was, that he was “ not aware that 
our church ever did break off from the communion of the continental 
churches which adhere to the bishop of Rome. The separation was 
not our act, but theirs. . . . . Nor does the church of England,” he 
went on to say, “ forbid her members to communicate in the churches 
of those countries where the authorized pastors adhere to the Roman 
(“Alpha” did not vitiate his own argument by saying, as “ W.C.”’ makes 
him say, “ Roman catholic”) communion. And if we do not,” &e. 

There was no question here about “ protestant ministers and people,” 
nor about taking part in the sacrifice of the mass generally, as one 
would have supposed from the statement of the “ Record.”” The only 
question was, whether members of the church of England ought to 
refuse to communicate “in the churches of those countries where the 
authorized pastors adhere to the Roman communion.’ But “ Alpha” 
was answered by “ A Scottish Catholic Priest,” in the Magazine for 
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June, 1835. He expressed himself “ sorry to be obliged completely to 
dissent from ¢ Alpha.’’’ It appears to him, he says, that a church which 
gives the communion but in one kind, “ decatholizes herself, and there- 
fore renders communion with her a schismatical act.” Nay, he goes 
on to say, that he does not even admit “that there is a valid ccnse- 
eration in the Roman communion.” While « Alpha’ and the “ Scot- 
tish Catholic Deacon” and “ Priest” were thus contending, the Editor 
of the Magazine seems to have kept deep and ominous silence. One 
of the letters which he thus introduced must have been in direct oppo- 
sition to his own opinions on this point, on which the church of Eng- 
land, as “ Alpha’’ remarked, had not given her judgment. Such 
conduct may be very unusual in the conductors of political and_reli- 
gious journals; it may be very unjustifiable: still there seems no 
reason Why the editor should be made responsible for one side of such 
a correspondence rather than the other. Why is he to be responsible 
for what “ Alpha” says in May (March) and July, and no notice to 
be taken of what “ Alpha’s” antagonist says in June? 

But now to proceed to “ Alpha’s’’ second letter, the real meaning of 
which will be the clearer for being taken in connexion with what had 
gone before ; and, also, if the passage, from which “ W.C.” had made 
extracts, it seems, were given complete. As to the second point,” he 
says, “ whether the withholding the cup in the eucharist so far deca- 
tholizes the church of Rome, that (even if the bishops of Spain or Italy 
would admit us to communion without requiring any assent to the Roman 
peculiarities) [the italics are in the original, ] we should be schismatical 
in partaking ofit ; it seems to me, I confess, hard to affirm it. Surely, 
the whole responsibility of that ‘ division of the division of the mystery’ 
(as Gelasius calls it,) must rest with the priest who withholds the cup, 
and cannot be imputable to those who are willing to receive both 
parts at his hands if he will give them; I suppose that,” &c., [as in the 
“Record.”] The question, then, between “ Alpha” and his correspon- 
dent had been simply this—whether we were guilty of“schism’’ in our 
separation from Rome? which led to the question, whether, as a matter 
of fact we had separated ; whether, supposing they would admit us to 
communion in countries which acknowledge the Roman see, our church 
forbids us to communicate with them; and whether, therefore, we 
ought, under such circumstances, “ when we are in those countries,” 
to refuse so to do? “Alpha” thought we ought not: his opponent, on 
the other hand, thought it would be a “schismatical” act. This 
“Alpha” disputed : he did “ not see how the truth of scripture, or the 
rules of the church, require us to account a person so acting ‘a schis- 
matic.’’? And, in a postscript, he appealed to “the 30th Article, 
1603,” from which he drew the inference, that “ as the administration 
of the bread in the eucharist (as far as it goes) is right, our church 
Wouid not require us to forbear receiving it at the hands of the clergy 
of the churches of Italy and Spain, &c., provided we were not under- 
stood thereby to assent to their departures from primitive and serip- 
tural antiquity.” And these are the passages on the strength of 
which the editor of the “ Record’’ represents “the writers in the 
Magazine” as “ now, at length, seriously arguing for the propriety of 
Vou. X1.— April, 1837. 3 
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418 CORRESPONDENCE.—CHURCH RATES IN SCOTLAND. 
protestant ministers and people partaking of the sacrifice of the 
mass :”” 

With regard to the remainder of the letter which you did me the 
honour to insert in your January number, and its “ truly sagacious 
conjecture,” somewhat awkwardly introduced, and the extracts from 
Bird’s (read Birch’s) “ Life of Tillotson,” and from Lord Clarendon, 
by which it was attempted to be supported, perhaps you will permit 
me to add a word or two, when there is more hope of your having a 
page at liberty to admit it. ‘The story of Mr. Corr, the Scottish man,” 
will be found to be specially recommended, in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, to the attention of protestants by no less a name than 
WILLIAM PRYNNE, to whom “ W.C.” and the editor of the “ Record” 
will perhaps lend an ear, which would be in vain addressed by 

Dear Mr. Editor, your humble servant, N.N, 

February 24th, 1837. 


CHURCH RATES IN SCOTLAND. 


Sir,—I hope you will excuse my correcting an error which appears 
in your March Number. Under the head of “ Church Rates” there is 
an article in which the following sentence occurs:—“Some of the 
delegates came from Scotland, where there are no church-rates ; and 
it is certainly difficult to say what those who do not pay rates can 
have to do with abolishing them.” When I first saw it stated in the 
newspapers that there were no church-rates in Scotland, I was much 
surprised ; because, when I spent some time in that country, a few 
years since, I understood that not only the church, but the manse, also, 
was repaired by rate upon the heritors, When, however, I found the 
statement repeated in various publications, | determined to ascertain 
the fact, and for that purpose wrote to a Scotch friend, the M.P. 
under whose frank you will receive this. His answer, which | 
received to-day, is, “ The heritors build and keep in repair by rate. 
We shall have a bother now, if yours pass.” 

If you can spare room for a few more lines, I should much wish to 
occupy them by a quotation from Bacon’s Abridgment upon the point 
which Dr. Lushington has declared (in the judgment you have given 
in a preceding article) to be most important and difficult—viz., whe- 
ther, by law, the churchwardens are entitled, and whether an ecclesi- 
astical court can compel them, to make a rate, against the regulation 
of the vestry, by their own authority. Bacon, after mentioning that 
“the churchwardens have no power to make a rate themselves, exclt- 
sively of the parishioners,” distinctly says, “But if the churchwardens 
give the parishioners due notice that they intend to meet for that 
purpose, and the parishioners refuse to come, or, being assembled, 
refuse to make any rate, they may make one without their concur 
rence ; for as they are liable to be punished in the ecclesiastical court 
for not repairing the church, it would be unreasonable that they should 
suffer by the wilfulness and obstinacy of others.” I suspect that the 
dissenters are aware of this; for their usual practice is not to refuse 4 
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rate, but to meet the demand by an adjournment. This manceuvre 
will, however, be of no avail where the chairman does his duty. At 
Handsworth a motion was made for a rate; this was met by an 
amendment to adjourn the meeting: the chairman refused to put 
the amendment, and insisted upon the vote being taken for or against 
the proposed rate. Sir James Scarlett’s opinion was afterwards taken 
upon the following questions :—“ Whether the motion for an adjourn- 
ment was properly rejected by the chairman ?’’ Answer. “1 think 
it was; the meeting being for a specific purpose, which the adjournment 
was intended to frustrate.” “ Whether he is bound to allow any 
motion to have precedence of a motion for a rate ?” Answer. “I think 
not, if the notice is for a rate only.’ Apologizing for taking up so 
much of your valuable space, though upon a subject extremely inter- 
esting at the present moment, I remain, &c. W. R. Beprorp. 


Sutton Coldfield Rectory House, March 10, 1837. 


[The writer of this letter is entitled to thanks for the correction of 
an useless expression in the Magazine, and still more so for the infor- 
mation he has obtained on the subject. It was not meant to assert 
that the fabric of the church and the manse are not repaired at the 
charges of certain parties, on whom it has been charged from the time 
of the Reformation ; but itwas meant that the property of the country, , 
generally, was not subject to this rent-charge in the same way as in 
England. Does Mr. Bedford’s informant say that the rate is general, 


and levied as in England? How and on whom is the rate made ?— 
Kp. ] 


PHILALETHES CANTABRIGILENSIS.—TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 


Sik,—I am surprised at finding, in the remarks of Philalethes Canta- 
brigiensis, in your number for February, an argument, not uncommon 
with a certain set of authors, but which from him I did not expect. 
He opposes transubstantiation on the ground that it is contrary to our 
senses. The case I take to be this. The Romanists say that there 
are in matter other qualities besides those of which the senses take 
cognizance. They maintain that, of these two classes of qualities, those 
of which the senses do not take cognizance may be changed, while 
those which do fall under the cognizance of the senses remain 
unaltered. Lastly, they assert, on the authority of scripture and tra- 
dition, that such a change does actually take place in the consecrated 
elements. 

Now it is idle to object to this statement, that, so far as they fall 
under the cognizance of the senses, the elements remain unaltered : 
they must do so by the very terms of the hypothesis. ‘The only mode 
of proving the change impossible would be by shewing that there 
cannot be in matter any qualities such as to be changed, while those 
((ualities in it of which the senses take cognizance remain unaltered. 

low this point can be demonstrated I am at a loss to conceive, for I 
“an prove nothing about matter except by the evidence of my senses, 
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and the hypothesis is, that there may be qualities in matter of which 
the senses can take no cognizance. 

My own conclusion, therefore, is, that transubstantiation, like many 
other statements on subjects of which men are imperfect judges, might 
be true, and that if it were stated in scripture I should readily receive 
it. I reject it, because I find nothing stated in scripture but that 
doctrine which our church teaches, the real presence of the body and 
blood of Christ, after a spiritual sort, and because this is the truth as it 
was understood in the early church.* W. B. 


















THE “RECORD.” 






Sir,—Your readers will find the article (it would be a misstatement 
to call it a reply) of the Editor of the “ Record” which notices my 
last letter, in his number for March 6th. Let me point their attention 
to it. My question remains, of course, wholly unnoticed; for the 
facts there stated would at once have shewn his readers how grossly 
he has been deceiving them. Further comment, therefore, is needless, 

That question is in itself so complete an answer to all his misrepre- 
sentations, (including his article of March 6th,) that I have no occa- 
sion to add a word more on the matter. Your obedient servant, 

V iciL, 





A Dh AOI LLG 
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QUESTION. 





A MAN marries the sister of his former wife, or (to speak more cor- 
rectly, for married they cannot be,) the solemnization of matrimony 
between them is performed by a clergyman. Is a clergyman justified, 













* In order to save time, the above letter was sent to “ Philalethes,” who has re- 
turned it with the following very just and valuable remarks :— 

“T return ‘ W. B.’s’ letter. It is admitted on all hands that the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation is at variance with the evidence of the senses, by which alone, according 
to ‘ W. B.” himself, we can prove anything about matter. Are we, then, to give up 
this strong objection to the doctrine, because the Romanist gratuitously assumes that 
there are other properties in matter besides those of which the senses are cognizant; 
and that the furmer may be changed, while the latter remain unchanged? On the 
one side we have a matter of fact ; on the other an hypothesis. Yet, ‘W. B.’ tells me 
that my objection, founded on the matter of fact, is idle, because I cannot disprove 
the hypothesis of which he himself says, that, from the nature of the case, it cannot 
be disproved. Is the Romanist to be allowed, without offering the slightest proof, 
to frame an hypothesis respecting unknown properties of matter, contradicting those 
which are known, for the purpose of bolstering up a doctrine of which Barrow truly 
says, that ‘it thwarts reason and sense, charging our religion with needless and 
groundless incredibilities, and exposing it to difficulties and objections so massy, that 
the foundations of Christian truth are scarce able to support them’ ? , 

“Twill put the question thus: —When Christ said to his apostles, ‘ This 1s my 
body,’ did they understand his words of an actual change of the substance of the 
bread into the substance of his body? ‘ W. B.’ will answer, with me, ‘ No.’ Why 
did they not? I say, because their senses informed them of no such change, and 
they therefore concluded that Christ spoke figuratively. I should like to know 
‘W. B.'s’ answer. But surely we ought not to be driven from availing ourselves ° 
this strong ground of objection out of deference to metaphysical subtleties. 

** Believe me, my dear sir, very faithfully yours, 
* Poitarernes CANTABRIGLENS!- 
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in registering the baptism of children so born, in giving the mother 

any other name than her maiden, and ought he not to describe the 

children as illegitimate ?* EY. 
March 18th, 1837. 


Cr a 


APPENDIX TO THE PAPER ON CONFIRMATION.—I. 
ORDERS FOR CONFIRMATION.—IN THE EAST. 
From the Second General Council of Constantinople. a.v. 381. 


Canon 7. Those who from being heretics betake themselves to orthodoxy, 
and to the remnant of the sacred, we receive according to the method here 
subjoined—namely, Arians, &c., if they give in a written renunciation of their 
errors, and anathematize every heresy contrary to the sentiments of the 
catholic apostolic church, by sealing them with the sacred unction on the fore- 
head, and eyes, and nose, and mouth, and ears, and saying, 


The seal of the gift of the Holy Spirit. 





From the Apostolical Constitutions. Book vii. c. 45. Supposed of the fourth 
century. 


After that he (the bishop) has baptized him, let him anoint him with ointment 
of chrism, saying— 

O Lord God, the unbegotten, who hast no lord, who art Lord of all; who 
madest the sweet savour of the knowledge of the gospel to go forth among all 
nations ; grant now, that this chrism may be effectual in this baptized person ; 
that the sweet savour of thy Christ may remain firm and stable in him; and 
that he being dead with him, may rise again and live with him. 

Let him say these and such like words ; for this is the force of imposition of 
hands on every one that is baptized. For unless such an invocation, by the pious 
priest, be had for every one of them, he who is baptized descends into water only, 
as the Jews, and lays aside the filth of the body, but not the filth of the soul. 





From the Ritual of the Greeks. Goar. p. 356. 


And this prayer being ended, he (the priest) anoints the baptized with the holy 
omtment, making the sign of the cross on the forehead, and on the eyes, and on 
the nostrils, and on each ear, and on the feet, saying— 

The seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost. (Some add, now, and for ever and 
ever.) Amen. 

Then the priest walks in a circle with the godfather and child. But we sing , 

As many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ, 
Hallelujah. 

This is said thrice ; and then, 

The Lord is my light. 

The Lord is the defence of my life. 


on —E 
—— — — - _— _—-— ei 


* By an act passed a short time ago, marriages of this kind, contracted before the 
passing of the act, against which no suit had been commenced, were made valid. But 
all such marriages, after the passing of the act, were made actually voip. Before, 
they could only be set aside by legal process, and if either party died before sentence 
passed, the marriage was held good, and the children inherited. At least, such was 
the common belief. The particulars given as to the act can be easily verified. The 
deputy-registrar of the diocese where “ E. Y.” resides must have the act.—Eb. 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—CONFIRMATION. 


From the same ; another office. Ibid. p. 359. 


And this prayer being ended, the patriarch puts off the baptismal ornament, 
and assumes that which serves for mass. Then he goes to Saint Peter, and, while 
the singer repeats, “ As many of you as have been baptized,” &c., he anoints the 
baptized with the sacred unguent, making the sign of the cross on the forehead, 
eyes, nostrils, mouth, and both ears, saying, The seal, &c. 
~ Having said this, he sings with the orphans, Blessed are they whose un- 
righteousness is forgiven, &c. (It is added in another office, p. 360,) 
Presently, he proceeds with the newly enlightened to the entrance ; and the 
divine mass is celebrated. 


From the same. Another office, p. 362. 


The patriarch, or bishop, goes to the vestry, and while the singer repeats, 
‘** As many of you as have been baptized,” &c., the priest anoints the baptized 
with the sacred unguent, making the sign of the cross, first on the forehead, 
saying, The seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost. On the eyes, saying, The 
unction of the Holy Spirit. On the nostrils, saying, The unction of the pledge 
of the Holy Spirit. On the ears, saying, The unction of the partaking of 
eternal life. On the hollow of the hands, saying, The unction of the holy 
Christ, the God, and the seal free from snares. Lastly, on the heart, saying, 
The fulfilment of the gift of the Holy Ghost, the breast-plate of faith and 


truth. And he says, Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven. And 
then mass is celebrated. 


From the church of Abyssinia, Louvain, 1550. 
Prayers of the Sacrament of Confirmation. 


The prayers which the priest says, when he lays hands upon those who are 
to be confirmed. 


The priest first gives thanks to God. 

We give thee thanks, O Lord, that thou hast made thy servants worthy of 
the second birth, and of the stainless garment. Amen. Send also upon 
them the riches of thy mercy, and thy Holy Spirit, which thou sentest upon 
thy holy apostles; say unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
and give him, in the same manner, to thy servants and handmaidens. 

The deacon says, 

Humble your heads before the Lord. 

Afterwards he says, 

Pray ye. 

But the priest says the following prayer over those who have been baptized, 
before he anoints them with balsam :— 

O Lord, the good Father, our God, the Father of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who only art for ever, who hast generated thy servants and 
handmaidens with the ablution of the second birth unto salvation, and hast 
given unto them remission of sins. Amen. And the stainless garment. 
Amen. And make (hast made) them partakers of eternal life. Amen. Now 
also, O Lord, send upon them the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, that in hope of 
thine only Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord, God, and Saviour, they may be re- 
generated of water and the Holy Ghost, and may enter the kingdom of heaven 
in the name of the same only Son; that is, by the grace of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and Saviour; with whom, to thee and the Holy Ghost, is glory and 
power, now and for ever and ever. Amen. 

Afterwards, the priest takes balsam, and prays over it, saying— 

O God, in whom is power, who alone workest all miracles, (for there is 
nothing impossible with thee,) confirm, O Lord, by thy virtue, every grace of 
the Holy Ghost upon this balsam; that it may become holy. Amen. That 
it may become the seal of life. Amen. And confirmation to thy servants. 
Amen. Through thine only Son, now and for ever and ever. 
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Afterwards, he anoints their foreheads, back, and eyes, in the figure of a cross, 
and says— 

For the unction of the grace of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

He anoints their nostrils and lips, and says— 

A pledge of the kingdom of heaven. Amen. 

He anoints their ears, and says— 

The holy unction of Christ, our God, and a seal which is not opened. 
Amen. 

He anoints their back, nipple, or pit of the stomach, and says— 

The perfection of the grace of the Holy Spirit, of faith and righteousness. 
Amen. 

He anoints their legs and arms, their knees, and all their joints, the soles of 
their feet, and spine, and says— 

[ anoint thee with holy ointment. I anoint thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost the Comforter. Amen. 

Afterwards, he lays his hands upon them, and says— 

Be ye blessed with the blessing of the heavenly angels; our Lord Jesus 
Christ bless you. Receive the Holy Ghost, through the power of God, the 
Father, through the power of the Son, Jesus Christ, and through the power of 
the Holy Ghost. Be ye chosen and clean vessels of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
to whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost is glory for ever and ever. 

Then they who have been baptized put on a white robe, and a crown on their 
heads of myrtle and palm, and a red waving vest, embroidered with needle-work. 

But the priest prays after this manner— 

Almighty Lord God, Father of our Lord, God, and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
who hast crowned thy holy and clean apostles, prophets, and martyrs, who 
have pleased thee, with an incorruptible crown, bless, O Lord, these crowns 
which we have prepared, that we should place them upon the heads of thy 
servants and handmaids, who have been made partakers of thy holy baptism ; 
may they be to them crowns of honour, glory, and sincerity. Amen. Crowns 
of blessing and salvation. Amen. Crowns of greatness and strength. Amen. 
Crowns of wisdom and simplicity. Amen. Crowns of honour. Amen. 
Assist them, O Lord, that they may perform thy commandments and laws, 
and find the blessing of the kingdom of heaven. Through thy will, of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to whom, &c. 

Then he receives the crowns into his hands, and prays after this manner. 
(Here follows a long prayer.) 

Then he lays his hands upon their heads, and says— 

Lord, O Lord, our good Father. (Another prayer.) 

_ Afterwards, they receivethe holy and quickening sacrament, the priest undertak- 
ing for them ; to wit, the holy body and venerable blood of our Lord, God, and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Then the deacon gives them milk and honey ; and says, 
Milk and honey unto immaculate regeneration. Amen. And the priest says, 
Milk and honey, &c. And again he places his hands upon them, and blesses 
them, saying—~ 

Blessed be thou, our Lord God Almighty, the Father of our Lord, God, 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, who hast made thy servants worthy of regeneration 
and remission of sins, and the incorruptible garment. Amen. And of the 
pledge which is not repeated. Amen. And which is good for the kingdom 
of heaven. Amen. And of the gift of the Holy Ghost. Amen. We ask 
and beseech thee, O Lord, thou lover of the human race, that thou make thy 
servants and handmaidens always worthy to receive the venerable and holy 
body and blood of thy Christ, and grant him to them always, that they may 
strive for the perfection of thy commandments and thy laws, and may find 
the promise of thy holiness unto the kingdom of heaven. Through the 
mercy and grace, &c. 

Again he places his hands upon them, and says— 

Let thy servants, O Lord, increase in thy wisdom, and be mindful of thy 
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fear: make them come to their age. Amen. And give unto them the know- 
ledge of righteousness. Amen. And keep them in thy faith without spot, 
by the prayers of all of us, and of the holy Mother of God, and Joha the 
forerunner, &c. 

Prayer over the infants— 

O Lord, our God, &c. 

Prayer for the blessing— 

O, holy Trinity, treasure of blessing, bless us, confirm, defend, and deliver 
us from the day of condemnation, and let us not be confounded before thee 
and thy angels. Amen. Give us joy by thy resurrection, &c. 

Hymn of the new Christian— 

And confirm me with the Chief Spirit, that I may teach sinners thy way, 
Come unto Him, and he will give you light. Taste, and see how good the 
Lord is—the glorious spouse, who brought water out of the rock. He 
appeared as the star of the morning. New-born infants (fcetus) rejoiced 
while they were in darkness. They saw light; they found the water of 
life. He has placed me there in a pleasant place, and has led me forth to the 
waters of comfort. I will wash my hands in innocency, and will surround 
thine altar, O Lord. The princes sought and adored idols. Christ, by his 
cross, expelled the demons from them. Thine infants shall openly rejoice, 
O Lord. ‘The receivings of living water, in which there is no death. From 
the rising even unto the setting of the sun, let thanks be given to the Lord, 
the good Father. We praise thee, O Christ, the King of ages, who before the 
world wast among the saints. Who is like unto thee? 


( To be continued.) 
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a) oo id Al Connexion of Sacred and Profane History, from the Death of Joshua 
a. abi! to the Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel und Judah. By the Rey. 
| Pie Michael Russell, LL.D. London: Rivington. Vol. II. pp. 568. 

ie 
‘| Tuosk who are in possession of the two former volumes of Dr. Rus- 
i sell’s work will be much pleased at finding the third and concluding 
y portion, after an interval of nearly ten years, here put into their hands. 
al It consists of an outline of the Hebrew annals, from the accession of 
aa Saul to the reign of Ahaz, B.c. 747, viewed in connexion with what 


is known to us of the history of Egypt, Ethiopia, and Arabia, during 
the earlier portion of that period ; and so completing the link between 
the unfinished work of Shuckford and the continuation of the history 
of the Old Testament by Prideaux. The volume before us embraces 
a good deal of extraneous matter, not to mention some topics which 
are collaterally introduced, (as the disquisition on the era and author- 

; ship of the book of Job, in Chap. 1V.; that on the duration of the 
ie Assyrian monarchy, at the close of Chap. VI.;) it contains entire 
aha chapters on the commerce of the Hebrews and of the contiguous na- 
| 
{ 











tions in the days of Solomon and of his immediate successors; on the 
origin of writing, as founded on alphabetical notation among the people 
of the East; on the condition of the world at the middle of the eighth 
century, before the era of redemption ; the rise of learning in Asia and 
Europe; and the origin of civilization among the Grecian and Roman 
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states; together with a dissertation on the theocratic government of 
the Hebrews, that takes in a review of the opinions of Le Clerc, 
Spencer, Sykes, and Warburton, on the subject. 

It is, of course, not within the limits of a notice like this to discuss 
or even enumerate the many theories which are here brought forward 
as tending to connect and illustrate the geographical and _ historical 
notices scattered through that portion of the scriptures which Dr. R. 
has undertaken to methodize. The book is full of ingenious specula- 
tions, throughout which references are perpetually made to Dr. Vin- 
cent’s “ Periplers of the Erythrean Sea,” Heerens “ On the Politics 
and Trade of Ancient Nations,” Wail’s “Inquiry into the Origin of 
Alphabetical Writing,” and other works on similar subjects: but the 
effect left on the mind is perhaps rather a bewildering one, discussions 
close without leading to any other result than a conviction that the 
sources of information are exceedingly scanty, and that common 
readers must be contented to be left in ignorance. 

One is a little surprised at finding such a paragraph as the follow- 
ing from the pen of Dr. Russell :—* No policy, perhaps, however wise, 
could have saved the kingdom of Judah from falling under the yoke 
either of Egypt or Assyria, after the subjugation and captivity of the 
Israelites,” without any notice appended to it of the true causes df the 
captivity of that people, foretold, as it was distinctly, by the sacred 
writers, as a punishment for their obstinate refusal to hear God’s word, 
walking in the imagination of their own heart after other gods besides 
the Lord. There is, perhaps, a tendency in all historical books, unless 
composed with especial care, to familiarize us with an usage of the 
Bible which does not sufficiently recognise its high and sacred cha- 
racter; and the reviewer cannot but think that some passages (as, for 
instance, near the opening of Chap. VIL, pp. 444 and 447,) might 
have been written with more heedfulness in this most essential respect. 


Testimonies of Heathen and Christian Writers of the first two Centuries 
to the Truth and Power of the Gospel. By the Rev. 'T. Browne, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 12mo. pp. 170. 


Tus is a very pleasing, modest, little book, making no pretensions to 
originality, which has been compiled, chiefly from Lardner’s work, 
for the purpose of setting before those who would be deterred from a 
bulky volume such passages as are extant in profane authors alluding 
to the progress of Christianity, and the lives and sufferings of its pro- 
fessors, down to about A.p. 180; together with some portions of the 
works of the early fathers relative to the faith and conduct of the 
Christians of the first two centuries, Amongst these latter are extracts 
from the apologies of Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, and ‘Tertullian; the 
history of the martyrs at Vienne and Lyons, from Eusebius ; the sum- 
mary of belief, in Irenzeus’ work against heresies; and a specimen of 
the common calumnies, from the speech of Ceecilius in the dialogue by 
Minutius Felix. A few observations are interspersed as to the points 
made out by the quotations. 


Von. X1.— April, 1837. 3K 
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Remarks upon Aristotelian and Platonic Ethics, as a Branch of the 
Studies pursued in the University of Oxford. By the Rev. Frederick 
Oakley, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College. London: Parker; and 
Rivingtons. 18937. 


( This review is contributed by a Correspondent. ) 


Ir cannot be said that the study of ethical science is altogether 
neglected in the present day: the press is full of works more or less 
aiming at establishing its principles or illustrating its application. But 
it is very questionable what success has attended all these attempts, 
For to be defective, when matter is at hand, is not merely to fall 
short of the end proposed,—it is actually to transgress. Especially is 
this the case in morals, where one system alone can be the true one. 

Now, setting aside many that are entirely false in theory, one does 
not know one complete treatise on this subject which, to a thoughtful 
mind, is satisfactory. All with which one is acquainted fall short, 
either in knowledge of ancient philosophy or of the full conception of 
Christianity. Many, in both. In confirmation of this, we may take 
Sir James Mackintosh as a representative of one class of much admired 
ethical writers; an instance peculiarly well suited to the purpose, be- 
cause he was employed to give an outline of the several ethical systems 
of modern times. One might be surprised, if presumption were any- 
thing new, to find, in his historical sketch of ethics, no intimation that 
he was acquainted with the classical moralists; and be amused to 
hear him hailing as the invention of these days the discovery of prin- 
ciples of action, and faculties of the mind, long since observed and 
recorded by the sages of Greece. But what is far worse, all must 
deplore in his works the absence of any religious principle whatever 
as a spring of action, Yet, if we are Christians, we ought not, surely, 
for the sake of argument, to suppose ourselves not to be Christians, 
even for a moment; and for an author to finish a review of moralists 
without alluding to the God of all spirits as such, cannot be compen- 
sated for by the finest writing in the world. As a fair example, out of 
a second class of ethical writers, Dr. Wardlaw may be mentioned, the 
author of the “ Christian Ethies.” His work does not lie open to the 
charge of a want of religion. He israther to be called a foremost cham- 
pion for a portion of the principle in favour of which the reviewer is 
contending. But his religion has all the unfortunate vagueness of the 
creed to which he is attached; and his ethical system naturally par- 
takes of the same irregularity. So that here again we say as before,— 
if we are churchmen, we must not ‘for a moment forget it, and there- 
fore cannot concede full approbation to an inadequate, though praise- 
worthy, attempt at constructing a system of Christian ethics. Besides 
this defect in Dr. Wardlaw’s views, which are nevertheless highly reli- 
gious, he is evidently unacquainted with the opinions of antiquity re- 
lating to his subject. 

Mr. Oakley has observed the deficiency in both these classes of 
writers; and though he cannot be said in any sense to have completed 
what is wanting in this department of knowledge, nor could it be ex- 
pected, in a short treatise of the kind which he has published, yet he 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 427 
may be sincerely thanked for having made one step towards putting 
this all-important subject on its right footing. In page 13, he says— 
« Forasmuch as the basis of our system is not revelation merely, but 
that particular view of it which our reformers adopted from catholic 
antiquity, at the same time freeing the doctrine of the church from the 
superincumbent weight of popish additions, it would plainly be a 
benefit to shew, as shall be attempted, that the character of our ethical, 
as of our other, studies in this place, falls in with the peculiar system 
and designs of our church.” ‘The churchman is looking for a system 
of ethics built on an insight into his real condition and whole nature, 
on the sacred history of his origin and his future destiny,—a system 
which shall not be erected on the ruins of other systems, yet without 
reference to them,—and shall take into account his citizenship in the 
city of God, without dreading the scorn of one party or the rivalry of 
the other. ‘To effect this will require a rare combination of all the 
first qualities, moral, intellectual, and religious, which can be found 
in an individual. It should be the work, the sole work, of a scholar’s 
life; the fruit of well directed reading and patient thought, apart from 
all rivalry and sectarian bias. Under these circumstances a standard 
work might be hoped for, of that enduring kind which in some other 
branches of knowledge have long served to educate, to mature, and to 
encourage, every age of the church. In the meantime, it may be 
hoped that, although such a work does not yet exist, the Oxford 
system is already imparting to her students, who look for it, some of 
that benefit which can be gained alone from the combination of ethical 
and religious learning. ‘To all this Mr, Oakley has led the way by 
founding ethics on true religion, by shewing in a variety of instances 
how complete a solution of heathen difficulties in morals is afforded by 
the Christian scheme, by proving that the representation of our church 
as the vie media is just and true, and that some modern systems of 
ethies, such as Dr. Paley’s, are founded in error, and so are quite unfit 
for the purposes of education. On the side of censure it may be said, 
that there are manifest signs of haste in the arrangement and in the 
selection of illustrations from Aristotle, to which also the prevalence 
of parentheses perhaps bears witness; and besides this, considering the 
high rank which one might assign to this treatise as the precursor of a 
lasting system, it can be called only a condescension to mention, even 
in a note, the benighted ignorance or designing flattery which is to 
be seen in Lord John Russell’s letter to Lord Burlington. After all, 
there is far more to praise than to censure; and the passages in pages 
14.and 62 may be referred to for examples of clear and judicious 
statements, creditable alike to the author who makes them and to the 
system of education which gives them encouragement. In the former 
is a solution of one of the difficulties which puzzled the late professor 
of moral philosophy at Oxford ; in the latter is a striking instance of 
the great value of sound learning when applied to questions relating 
to Christian self-government. 


Tie Edinburgh New Genercl Atlas of Modern Geography. Folio. 
No.1. Edinburgh: Johnstons. Glasgow: Weir and Co. 
Four heat Maps for eight shillings. 
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Essays on the Principles of Charitable Institutions : Being an Attempt to 
ascertain what are the Plans best adapted to improve the Physica] 
and Moral Condition of the Lower Orders of England. London: 
Longman and Co. 8vo. pp. 371. 


scehehaddaiaieietaaekorariaea 
“6 Lindy eins 


‘'wESE essays come from the pen of some individual who appears to 
be conscientiously persuaded of the truth of the general principle on 
which the new poor law bill has been framed. His views of the im- 
providence of the poor, of the necessity of looking rather to giving 
them habits of forethought than to relieving present want,—his 
anxiety that gratuitous relief should never place those who receive it 
in a more favourable position than those who subsist on their own 
resources,—all breathe the spirit which dictated that measure. To 
those who are not entirely convinced of the policy of all the pro- 
visions of that bill, it will occasionally appear to take the tone some- 
what of the advocate rather than the inquirer, and to collect evidence 
with a leaning in favour of one conclusion; but it must be added, on 
the other hand, that the tone is kind, and that it seems as if the author 
would repudiate most distinctly some of the hard-hearted maxims of 
“ Cousin Marshall,” and of the First Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners. For instance, this author approves of the maxim that the de- 
pendent poor must not be placed in the same condition with the inde- 
pendent labourer; but there is nothing in his volume which resembles 
the recommendation of the Poor Law Commissioners, that union 
houses should not be built too wind-tight, because that would render 
them more comfortable than a labourer’s cottage! (See the notice 
contained within the last plan, in the First Report, last page.) This 
certainly seems an unnecessary harshness. Large houses require 
strong walls, and to go out of one’s way to make the pauper uncomfort- 
able is hardly called for. But waiving all questions relative to the 
commissioners, there is in this volume of essays a very considerable 
share of useful hints to those who are desirous of turning their charit- 
able devices into the most efficient channels; and although only the 
resudts of inquiries are usuaily given, and not the documents and statis- 
tical reports on which they are founded, there is much good for careful 
consideration. ‘The usual modes of charitable relief, alms-houses, 
charity boarding-schools, orphan asylums, clothing societies, soup 
societies, &e., are each treated of, and the advantages and costs 
attendant on each briefly discussed. It may be interesting to state, 
that the author decides, on reasons drawn from the principles of poli- 
tical economy, and after comparing the experience of Holland and 
Belgium, against home colonization, but is decidedly in favour of an 
allotment, not exceeding a quarter or half an acre, to the labourer, for 
which he pavs a certain rent. 

The remarks on the good that may be done by personal intercourse 
with the poor are, in general, admirable ; it is said in general, because, 
in one part of the volume, there are recommendations with regard to 
reports to be made to district societies, which may perhaps sdyour 4 
little too much of a system of espionage. (See p. 260.) 

The following remarks ought to be allowed to speak for themselves 
and for the author. (pp. 202— 200.) 
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«But how is the reality of indigence to be ascertained? Not by investigation, 
commonly so called; for innumerable examples have been adduced to prove that 
isolated visits of express inquiry, whether made by the parish officer, or by opulent 
individuals in a private capacity, are most frequently illusory in their results. If 
you wish to become acquainted with the character and circumstances of a neighbour 
in your own rank of life, you do not expect to learn them by sending a messenger to 
his house, or by paying him a single formal call. No, you go yourself; you cultivate 
his acquaintance ; you share in his hospitality ; and, if you are of a benevolent dispo- 
sition, a thousand nameless opportunities will occur, in the sequel of your intercourse, 
for contributing to his enjoyment, or promoting his welfare and prosperity. 

“ Live amongst the poor. Dare to surmount the barriers which an artificial reserve 
has erected. Enter their cottages in your daily walk,—not as a dictator, not asa 
mere giver of alms, not as a spy upon their household arrangements: go as their 
equal. Carry with you no sense of superiority, but that which a more elevated tone 
of piety and a more enlightened intellect may claim; and if you possess courtesy to 
charm, and knowledge to instruct, and eloquence to captivate the polished circle, dis- 
dain not to employ all these accomplishments to win the confidence, and purify the 
affections, of the humblest of your fellow-beings. ‘Then shall you learn, what no 
well-digested rules can teach,—how money can be given, and yet be felt as the least 
of the benefits conferred,—how the stream of munificence may largely flow, and leave 
no pollution in its course,—how the generous harvest of humility and love may 
spring up in the place of @ervile dependence, or of sordid, grasping, selfishness. 
Only try the experiment; and, instead of complaining any longer of the ingratitude 
of the poor, you will discover that wherever your lot may be cast, you have it in your 
power to make a heart’s home ; and should sickness or misfortune overtake you, they 
will be soothed by the affectionate sympathy, and cheered by the fervent prayers, of 
those whose attachment you have purchased,—not by costly donations, but by that 
simple language of brotherly love which finds its way to the heart alike of the cot- 
tager and the noble, and which softens, purifies, and expands every soul within reach 
of its influence. 

“If you will not, or cannot, do this, entrust the distribution of your bounty to 
those who will, But do not complain of ingratitude, because, when you throw down 
your guineas at random, like halfpence to be scrambled for in a crowd, no glistening 
eye is raised to yours in speechless thanks, no voice of welcome proclaims the approach 
of a benefactor, no spectacle of happiness and virtue rewards you for the sacrifice of 
wealth. 

“ The principle of succouring the indigent through the medium of habitual per- 
sonal intercourse at their own houses, or what is called by our continental neighbours 
‘Secours 4 domicile,’ has lately been acted upon with great advantage in France. 
The system adopted in that country is, in some respects, similar to the original 
method of relieving the necessitous in Scotland, under the superintendence of the 
Kirk-Session. There is no legal claim to support; the charitable fund is derived 
from voluntary contributions, from the produce of church collections, and from some 
other sources. But the guarantee for its right application is found in the complete 
systematic visitation of the poor at their own dwellings. This is accomplished by 
the voluntary exertions of philanthropic individuals of both sexes, who are approved 
by the prefect of the commune, and each of whom undertakes to visit a certain number 
of families applying to the ‘ bureaux’ for assistance.* ‘The relief afforded is princi- 
pally in goods, and is withheld, or granted, according to the report of the visitor, and 
iN proportion to the funds at the command of the society.t Recommendations for 
assistance are never given except in instances of actual known exigency ; and then the 
amount furnished is always less than might be obtained by independent industry. 
Where employment is supplied, the same rule is observed with regard to the rate of 
remuneration. The entering on the list of those poor who come under the care of 
the ‘ bureaux de bienfaisance’ is a voluntary act on the part of the individual; but it 
does hot necessarily imply the desire of eleemosynary aid. It is often done with a 
view of securing other and legitimate advantages by the connexion.” 


~~, 





* Foreign Quarterly Review, No. xxv. 
+ The city of Paris is divided into twelve districts, each district is placed under 
twelve managers, and each manager has from twelve to thirty-two associates. 
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A Philosophical and Practical View of the Social Bearings and Impor- 
tance of Education. n a Series of Essays: comprising an Estimate 
of its Influence and Tendencies, moral and political, and of its Merits 
as an indispensable Medium for advancing the great Interests and 
Objects of Christianity : with historical Illustrations of its Power, 
exemplifying the Necessity and Advantages of a right and early 
Formation of Character. By J. Antrobus. London: Longman and 
Co., and Hatchards. J837, S8vo. pp. 302. 


Mr. ANTROBUS, in p. xvi., Xvii., of the preface to this volume, informs 
us that he conducted, on his account, an establishment during four. 
teen years, averaging above fifty pupils; and, in another part of his 
preface, seems to claim especial attention, as a writer about education, on 
this account. There is something to be said in support of this claim ; 
but it is by no means so clear an axiom as Mr. Antrobus would have 
us infer, that a schoolmaster should make the best writer on education. 
On many points relative to education, no doubt, his opinion is highly 
valuable,—it ought to be received as of considerable weight, and not 
to be set aside lightly ; but the general questions relative to education 
he may not be “qualified to discuss. For instance, if his opinion be 
asked as to the success of any system of teaching which he has tried, 
his opinion is undoubtedly of very great value, (if he be a competent 
person in other respects ;) or again, his experience in regard to the 
tempers and dispositions of young people will pre-eminently entitle 
him to judge, as far as he can divest himself of partiality for the 
modes he has adopted himself, what methods are the most like ‘ly 
to influence them for good, and to turn them away from evil. Now 
on questions such as these there is evidence on the face of Mr, An- 
trobus’ work that his opinions, where he has expressed them, are 
highly valuable, and where he has not, that one would be glad 
to ascertain them. But the general questions with regard to education 
are of wider extent, and Mr. Antrobus will pardon the writer of this 
notice for saying, that practical apprenticeship to the profession does 
not nec essarily render a man exclusively the fittest judge. Such, for 
instance, is the question as to what line of study is the best for the 
purposes of education,—whether the study of the ancient languages 
or the pursuit of scientific knowledge. This is a question which 
it requires more than a practical acquaintance with the details of 
education to resolve ; and the man whose experience and observation 
enable him to judge of the resu/ts of various modes of education has 
here also a full claim to be heard. Opinions will decidedly differ on 
this point; and although Mr. Antrobus gives his verdict against the 
attention now bestowed on Greek and Latin, (p. 142—152,) it will be 
matter of doubt with many of his readers whether he has considered 
the matter in all its bearings. On this head, it requires more than 
an acquaintance with elementary education to judge properly. A 
careful observation of young men at our universities, a just appre- 
ciation of the intellectual character of those men who have been 
formed by this system, as well as a fair trial of some rival one, are al! 
needed, as well as much besides, towards forming an estimate that can 
be expected to carry any weight with it. The arguments for this 
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system cannot be brought forward in a brief notice like the present; 
put Mr. Antrobus will certainly rather prejudice his own cause by such 
arguments as rest on the great merits of Pope, whom he considers to 
have improved very much on Homer ! (See p. 147.) 

There are also indications in this book of a sounder mode of judging, 
which would lead one to suppose that its anthor would have weighed 
this question upon other grounds, 

The following remark is perfectly just, and may be applied even to 
a more advanced stage of a boy’s education than that with reference 
to which it is made :-— 

“What, then, is to be inferred as the end and main business of elementar 
education? Not to impart knowledge, but rather to strengthen the faculties of the 
mind individually previous to their being exercised collectively; to prepare the 
various springs and separate movements of the machine prior to its being set in full 
operation.” (p. 63.) 

One question with regard to the study of the dead languages is 
clearly, whether it does afford such a strengthening discipline to the 
individual powers of their mind: but this is only one of the grounds 
on which the attention paid to them rests; the other cannot be 
brought forward here. 

Having said thus much on a point on which the reviewer and the 
author are at variance, because that point is of vast importance, it is 
but justice to say, that the work is written in an excellent tone 
and temper, a right appreciation of the absolute necessity of founding 
any system of education on a religious basis, and that on this part of 
the subject much valuable matter and remarks are contained in the 
volume, 

With regard to infant schools, also, the author's opinion, that they 
may be necessary in some populous cities, but that their general 
adoption is a doubtful expedient, appears to be sensible, and drawn 
from right data. His remarks, too, on the precocity and the forward- 
ness of children in the present day are well worth attending to. With 
regard to the treatment of children during their vacations, when 
an unrestrained indulgence gives them a love of the world and a 
selfishness of disposition which renders more wholesome discipline 
distasteful to them, the author doubtless speaks from experience. He 
is generally opposed to corporal chastisement and coercive measures ; 
and here the opinion of a practical man deserves consideration. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the book may be said to be the work of 
aman of an amiable and Christian disposition,—to contain many parts 
which may afford valuable suggestions. It would be more pleasing, 
however, if it were written in a less ambitious style. There is rather 
‘00 much of ornamental flourish and rounding of sentences to suit a 

work of argument. 





Sermons on the Lessons, or the Gospel, or the Epistle, for every Sunday 


in the Year. Preached at Hodnet, by the late Bishop Heber. 
London: Murray. 3 vols. 1837. 


“ Waar is the use of Latin and Greek for a country clergyman ?” 
Why require so much learning ?” “ Ifhe has aright faith, and preaches 
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the truth, why need he be a scholar, or read the fathers, or know any. 
thing of heathen literature?” Suc h are questions constantly asked 
by the “wise in their own conceit,” who have about as much know- 
ledge of what a parish pastor should be as they have of what is going 
on in the moon. Among other reasons for learning, one may be 
assigned which would surprise them—viz., that he will preach all the 
better to the labourers or mechanics of his parish for it. “Oh! then 
he is to fill his sermons with Latin and Greek to astonish the rustics, 
and shew them (as Pocock did not) that he is a Latimer.’ Not 
exactly so! The reason is, that the more accurate his own taste and 
knowledge are, the more exactly will he understand other people's 
condition of mind and intellect, and the more readiness and skill will 
he possess in adapting himself to it. It is almost certain that a half- 
learned person, if he wishes to exert his zeal or talents, will preach to 
a humble audience a more difficult, abstruse, and learned sermon than 
a man of higher gifts and attainments would think of doing. The 
reason is so obvious that it need not be given here. But waiving, 
then, higher grounds, no one can doubt that great skill and thought 
are necessary in the preacher for adapting himself to state the same 
truths to different audiences, and certainly not the least for doing so 
for a country audience, consisting very much of agricultural labourers 
or mechanics. Plain, familiar pre aching is often, and rightly, recom- 
mended ; but where familiarity is attained, how often does it degene- 
rate into vulgarity. Here comes in the value of a refined taste to 
correct this. The reviewer has seen no better specimen of this than in 
the present volumes. Bishop Heber was, indeed, at Hodnet, a most 
familiar preacher ; and it is not easy to conceive anything more likely 
to be useful, and to keep the attention of a country audience, than the 
familiar and graphic sketches which he gives them of Jewish customs 
and people, without a knowledge of which the point of very many : 
the New Testament allusions, and even of our Lord’s own w ords, 1 
lost. He is very familiar, as will be seen from the very first sermon, 
which is an admirable specimen of the manner; but there is never 4 
word which can be found fault with. The reviewer is happy to have 
this opportunity of recommending a valuable illustration of what has 
often been said in this Magazine. On Bishop Heber’s higher excel- 
lences, on his right and sound views, and his piety, (all appearing fully 
in these volumes, ) he need not add a word. 
The Sermons are very nicely printed, and make one of the cheapest 
works which have lately issued from the press. 





Prolusiones Historia ; or, Essays illustrative of the Halle of John Halls, 
a Citizen and Merchant of Salisbury, in the “Reigns of Henry VI. and 
Edward 11”., with Notes, Illustrative and Explanatory. By the Kev. 
Kdward Duke, M.A., &c. In Two Volumes. Vol. [. Salisbury: 
Brodie and Co. London: Nichols, Pickering, and Arch. 8v0, 
pp. (22. 


Tue diocese pie Salisbury seems most productive of learned antiquaries 
Mr. Darsey’s “ Horee Decanice”’ is a signal instance of taste in pul 
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lication as well as learned research; and Mr. Hall’s “ History of 
Salisbury’’ was highly creditable to him. This, too, is a most beau- 
tiful volume, published with every advantage of red letters, engravings, 
initial letters, &c., &e. Mr. Duke seems to contemplate a history of 
Halls Baronial, &c.; but, in the first volume, he gives an account of 
the eminent merchant (named Halle) who had a splendid house and 
hall at Salisbury, the ruins of which still exist. ‘The mode of his dis- 
covery to whom it belonged is given in his preface. ‘To those who 
(like the reviewer) have a hankering after antiquities, this will be a 
most interesting volume. 


Sermons on the Commandments. By Edmund Robert Larken, M.A., 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and Curate of Cowbit, Lincolnshire, 
London: Pelham Richardson, Oxford: Vincent. Spalding: 
Albin. 1837. pp. 246. 

TuHese Sermons are dedicated to Archbishop Whately, and follow the 
views espoused by him relative to the abrogation of the law and the 
observance of the Sabbath. They are written in a plain and unaffected 
style, and will, probably, be pleasing to those who follow the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin in his notions on those subjects. ‘The reviewer begs 
to be understood as not at all professing to belong to that class of 
persons, 





H KAINH AIA@HKH. The Greek Testament, with English Notes, Gram- 
matical, Scholastic, and Elementary ; especially formed for the Use of 
Schools, and adapted to serve as a convenient and portable Manual for 
Lecture-rooms, College Chapels, and other places of Worship. By the 
Rev. 8S. T. Bloomfield, D.D., F.S A., Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland. 
London: Longman and Co. 8vo, pp. 561. 


Tins Greek ‘Testament is, in part, an abridgment of the notes in the 
larger one published by the same author, and the text, although not 
altered as to the readings, is, according to Dr. Bloomfield, amended in 
its punctuation. ‘There are no notes on the Revelation, and the notes 
elsewhere are chiefly grammatical. 





On the Holy Catholic Church. Parochial Lectures. By William I, 
Irons, of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Curate of St. Mary’s, New- 
ington, Surrey. London: Rivingtons. 1837. 8vo, pp. 144, 


Turse Lectures are four in number. Their titles are as follows :— 
1, Against False Philosophizing; 2. Against Romish Corruption ; 
3. Against Schism; 4. Against Rationalism, In the first, Mr. Irons 
establishes the visibility of the church of Christ as a pillar of truth and 
a witness against false systems of philosophy; in the second, he traces 
some of the corruptions of the papacy; in the third, he argues the 
question of schism with reference to the puritans, the foreign reformers, 
and the dissenters of our own day; and in the last, he enters a 
powerful protest against those who conceive that the Bible is to be 
interpreted by the philosophy which happens to be fashionable for the 
Vou, XL.—4pril, 1837. * 34 
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day, and who think the rites enjoined by scripture useless, because 
they do not see how they can profit us spiritually ; or who, standing on 
the mere ground of morals, will not acknowledge the doc trine of the 
atonement because they do not see how it ‘conduc es to morality, 
which they contend to be the great end of scripture. 

The sty le of these discourses is plain, and the arguments are straight- 
forward and cogent. They appear to have given much satisfaction to 
the congregation to which they were addressed, as the book is pub- 
lished at their request; and it is trusted it may prove useful to others, 
in bringing before them those doctrines that peculiarly relate to the 
visibility, authority, and unity of the church of Christ. 


The Church of Rome not the Ancient Church of the Country. A Sermon 
preached in the Parish Church of Kettering, Northamptonshire, on 
Sunday, October Ath, 1835. By Henry Corrie, M.D., Curate. Pub- 
lished by request. Kettering : Dash. London: Edw ards, Ave- 
Maria-lane. L836. 

Tuis admirable littlke compendium of the differences between the 
churches of England and Rome deserves the attention of all men inte- 
rested in that controversy, because it puts the chief points in a very 
small compass, and very fore ibly. ‘The notes contained in the Appen- 
dix are very useful summaries, especially notes (1.) and (M.), which 
treat of the Supre macy, and (kK.), which gives the dates at which the 
various dogmas peculiar to the Romish church became terms of com- 
munion with them. One thing Dr. Corrie must look for—this is not 
the first time he has published a brief but valuable tract on ecclesiastical 
matters, and as this becomes more known, he will be expected to give 
us a larger work of greater importance. 


Extemporaneous Prayer not authorized by the Church in her Public 
Services, shewn on an Examination of the Fifty-fifth Canon of the 
Church of FE ngland, with reference to its History, its Contents, the Cir- 
cumstances of its Publication, and the Judgment of her best Authorities. 


By R. Mant, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor. Dublin: Milli- 
kens. London: Rivingtons, 1837. 


Tus pamphlet has been written to support the statement, that extem- 
poraneous prayer in the pulpit is unauthorized by the laws of the 
church. “TI say, generally, the laws oy the church ;” adds the Bishop, 
‘because the canon in (uestion is, 1 apprehend, the only authority 
pretended for introducing into our church a practice of which the 
judicious Hooker affirms, that ‘the public prayer of the people of God 
in churches, thoroughly settled, did never use to be voluntary dictates, 
proceeding from any men’s extemporal writ.’ ” 

The 55th canon is, as it is well known, the canon relative to 
Bidding Prayers ; and Bishop Mant has here given a very interesting 
history of bidding prayers, then argued the meaning of this canon on 
the gr rounds of its own e xpressions, &e., then given the interpretation 
of able ministers, and, lastly, removed the objection made from 
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| Bishop Hall’s practice and assertions, (which he shews to be irrespec- 
) tive of this canon,) and concluded with a summary of the case, It 
} needs, of course, no recommendation but the name of Bishop Mant. 


A Review of Fox the Martyrologist’s Tlistory of the JWaldenses. By the ae 
Rey. S. R. Maitland. London: Rivingtons. ay ? 


’ : Tue new and splendid edition of Fox which is forthcoming will make 
. all persons attentive to the writer’s character and pretensions as an 
historian. With very great value for very much in Fox, the re- 
viewer, for one, deprecates his being set up as an authority by which 
we are to stand, for the Romanists will like nothing better than the 
leading us off on the many historical controversies which they can 
raise as to his accuracy, Mr. Maitland has done good service in at 
once coming forward, and shewing that, in the earlier part of his his- 
tory, his researches were not original, and that he is consequently 
never to be cited as an authority. He has confined himself to the 





le part relating to the Waldenses at present ; but it is evident that he can 
= (and perhaps he may be induced to) go into other quarters. The 
ry appearance of his pamphlet, written with all his usual clearness and 
- ability, will at all events establish the point, that he is not considered 
ch by the clergy at large as their text book or authority, and Mr. M. is 
he : therefore entitled to our best thanks. 
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Memorial of the Bishop of Sodor and Mann to his Majesty's Commis- 


ve ° ‘ c = " - , . 
stoners appointed to consider the State of the Established Church, with 
reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues. Colchester : printed 
by J. Taylor. 1837. 

the Ix this little memorial, the bishop proposes to “ give some reasons for 

in the preservation of its ancient privileges to the Isle of Mann, and 


as afterwards to consider the objections which have been urged on the 
i. other side.’ Among these reasons are—F'irst, Its antiquity; a succes- 
sion of bishops having existed there for 1400 years. Second, Its 
geographical position, Third, The nature of the population, as a dis- 


m- inet people, and the state of society there, &c. Then, let it be 
the : remembered, what the bishops of this island have done already ; that 
Op, Bishop Wilson built churches and chapels, and founded public libraries 
‘ity in every parish; and that Bishop Hildersley presented the Manx 
the population with the bible and the liturgy in their own language. The 
rod present bishop has been enabled to raise funds sufficient for the build. 
tes, ing and rebuilding of eleven churches, and has succeeded in obtaining 

the establishment of King William College, which now contains nearly 
to § “00 students. Now these exertions, the bishop argues, would have 
ing *en much curtailed, and the results proportionably lessened, had the 
on bishops resided at Carlisle, and been burthened with the duties of 
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attached to the see of Exeter, the bishop argues the inconvenience of 
insular duties united with a see on the main land; and he expresses 


his conviction, that to merge the episcopal duties of this island in those 
of Carlisle would be to that see “a great additional burthen ; to the 
Isle of Mann great temporal and spiritual loss for the present, and a 
gloomy prospect for the church in future.” These are the chief 
topics of the memorial, and from whom can these topics derive more 
weight than from the bishop himself? His practical knowledge of 
the circumstances of the case render these few pages deeply interest- 
ing; and his office lends a character to this excellent appeal which 
could be supplied from no other source. 


ad 


«1 Memorial to the Governor in Council of Fort St. George. Praying 
Sor equal Religious Toleration to all Subjects of the State. Madras: 
printed at the Church Mission Press. 1836. 


Tur subject of this memorial is of such vast importance, that it is 
desirable the public should have some general acquaintance with its 
contents. It appears that, some years ago, (Iebruary, 1833,) the 
honourable Court of Directors, feeling that “ arrangements which im- 
plicated the government” in any degree, “in the immediate ministra- 
tions of the local superstitions of the natives,” were very objectionable, 
gave orders in its despatches, “that the interference of British fune- 
tionaries in the interior management of Native Temples,” &c., should 
immediately cease, and that no servant of the Company should here- 
after be employed in the collection of money for fines to these temples, 
and that in all matters relative to their temples, religious rites, Xe, 
the natives should be left to themselves. 

No steps having been taken at Madras to carry this order into 
effect, the memorial in question was addressed to Sir Frederick Adam, 
by the Bishop of Madras, the clergy there, and a large body of highly 
respectable individuals. ‘They complain, as justly indeed they may 
complain, of the encouragement afforded by a Christian government 
to idolatrous superstitions, and humbly pray that the practices of 
which they complain may be suppressed. The following is a part of 
their statement :— 


* We beg leave, in proof of our statement, to bring to your excellency’s know- 
ledge, as matters of grievance : 

“ First, That it is now required of Christian servants of the government, both civil 
and military, to attend heathen and Mahomedan religious festivals, with the view 
shewing them respect. 

“Second, That in some instances they are called upon to present offerings, and to 
do homage to idols, 

“ Third, That the impure and degrading services of the pagodas are now carried 
on under the supervision and control of the principal European, and therefore 
Christian, officers of the government ; and the management and regulation of the re 
venues and endowments, both of the pagodas and mosques, are so vested in them, 
under the provisions of Regulations VII. of 1817, that no important, idolatrous cere- 
mony can be performed, no attendant of the various idols, not even the prostitutes ol 
the temple, be entertained or discharged, nor the least expense incurred, without the 
official concurrence and orders of the Christian functionary. 

“ Pourth, Phat British officers, with the troops of the government, are also now 
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employed in firmg salutes, and in otherwise rendering honour to Mahomedan and 
idolatrous ceremonies, even on the sabbath day ; and Christians are thus not unfre- 
quently compelled, by the authority of government, to desecrate their, own most 
sacred institutions, and to take part in unholy and degrading superstitions. 


** Protestant soldiers, members of the church of England, we may add, have also 
been required, contrary to the principle declared in his Majesty’s regulations, that 
every soldier should be at ‘‘ liberty to worship God according to the forms prescribed 
by his religion,” to be present at, and participate in, the worship of the church of 
Rome.” 


Then, too, with reference to the effect on the people themselves, the 
following extract will prove interesting :— 


“ We may cite, as one instance peculiarly deserving of your excellency’s attention, 
the drawing of the idol car :—This onerous task is now only effected throughout this 
presidency by the agency of the police; thousands of the poorer classes being forced, 
under the orders of the collector and magistrate, from their homes, for the perform- 
ance of this special duty, without, in the great majority of cases, the slightest com- 
pensation. And whatever may be the wishes and sentiments of the individuals im- 
mediately connected with the pagodas, we are fully assured, that this interference is 
viewed by the great body of the people, both landowners and their labourers, as a 
vexatious and oppressive exercise of power, to which they submit on/y on compulsion. 
It is, we conceive, therefore certain, that this baneful part of the debasing idolatry 
of the land is now upheld and carried on in this presidency solely by the interposi- 
tion and authority of the British government.” 


The following note ought, however, to be placed in juxta position 
with the last extract :— 


“ Norr.—It is matter of sincere thankfulness and of gratitude to the local govern- 
ment, to be enabled to record, that since the foregoing memorial was first submitted 
for signature, the attention of government has been drawn to one of the evils pointed 
out, and forced labour on the idol cars has been prohibited.” 


These are the chief features of the great evil here petitioned against. 
The appendix consists entirely of documents, proving the existence of 
the practices complained of, and containing many curious illustrations 
of Indian customs. ‘The following extracts from the appendix will 
serve to shew its nature. It is right to state, that the garrison orders 
for the attendance of Christian troops on these festivals is subjoined. 


“On the third Sunday in Lent, 1834, the whole of the European Artillery at 
lrichinopoly were kept from church, and employed the greater part of that day of 
sacred rest in firing a series of salutes in honour of a Mahomedan festival. 


“In the year 1828, the head quarters of the 15th regiment were stationed at Tri- 
vanderam, the present capital of Travancore, and the ordinary residence of the Rajah, 
Within the fortress stands one of the principal temples of the province, dedicated to 
Padmauaba Deo, (or Vishnoo.) Once a year, the idol is brought out, and carried 
iN procession to the beach, about three miles distant, where it is bathed in the sea, 
It vests, of course, with the Brahmans to select the most auspicious day for the cere- 
inony, and it has been observed, that, whenever it has been practicable, a very intelli- 
zible preference has been evinced by them for the Christian’s Sabbath. It wason a 
Sunday that we were required to attend. At two o'clock in the afternoon, the regi- 
ment, arrayed in review order, was formed in line with two battalions of Nair troops, 
on One side of the road leading from the fort to the sea. ‘There we remained, during 
three weary hours of idle expectation,—the gazing stock of the assembled thousands, 
thus learning from our presence to attach still deeper feelings of importance to their 
wretched superstitions. At intervals, groups of Brahmins passed down our front, 
and from these we received no doubtful intimations of the light in which they re- 
garded us, One party approached from the Pagoda, bearing several pots of water 
intended for the use of the idol, and of the Ranee. The pots were of brass, and 
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their mouths closely covered with plantain leaf,—well secured, it might seem, against 
aught of external pollution. Stopping short, at some distance from us, the Brab- 
mans waved to us imperiously to give them room. Between our front rank and the 
wall by which the opposite side of the road was bounded there was a clear breadth 
of more than twenty paces; but this was insufficient. We were required to close 
back upon the wall in our rear, and then, with a quick and stealthy step, drawing the 
cloths closely round them, and keeping as far from our line as the road would possibly 
admit, every look and gesture expressive of anxiety to escape the pollution of our 
vicinity, they proceeded with their precious burden. At five o’clock, the idol was 
brought out, attended by the Ranee and crowds of Brahmans; as it approached, the 
order was given to present arms. ‘The procession advanced, and the troops, filing to 
cither side, formed a street and accompanied it, amidst the din of horns and tomtoms, 
and all the uproar and confusion of a heathen ceremony. About midway between 
the fort and the beach, is a small open choultry or pandail ; a number of stone pillars 
supporting a flat stone roof, open on all sides, and at other times accessible to all, to 
man or beast, of every caste or character. The idol was carried under this, the Nair 
battalions followed ; but, as if it were designed to heap the fullest measure of con- 
tumely upon us, we were made to pass outside. There were Europeans, Mahomedans, 
and various officers of impure tribes in our ranks—we were unclean—our footsteps 
carried contamination. Arrived at the beach, we were told to go back ; we were no 
longer wanted ; the ablutions ofthe idol might not be performed in our view. ‘Tired 
and ashamed, we returned to our barracks. There was then no one amongst our 
number who had any actual consciousness of the unholy and sinful character of the 
proceeding in which we had been engaged ; but we felt that we had been degraded, 
that we had been treated throughout with undisguised contempt, and that not only 
the natives of the province, but our own men likewise, had reason to despise us for 
submitting to such open humiliation.” 


This is one instance; but there are instances after instances, and 
many of them of considerable interest. But the great absorbing view 
in which it is presented to the mind, is the fearful guilt incurred by 
Christians, who thus cry out, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians !” in 
spite of all their better ‘knowledge, and all the awful consequences of 
encouraging idolatry. The me ‘morial is one of great interest, and 
might well be reprinted here, as conveying very much information 
relative to matters with which in general the stay-at-home English 
are not well acquainted. 





‘l'HE sermon by Dr. Shuttleworth, Warden of New College, entitled 
“The V oluntary Principle not recognised by the Primitive Church,” 
ought to have been noticed in this Magazine before this time. It was 
preached at the re-opening of the church of St. Peter’s in the East, 
Oxford, December 18, 1836. It is recommended to all who wish to 
see the argument, that Christianity is a message to be conveyed 
authoritative ely to man, by ambassadors appointed, not by congrega- 
tions themselves, but by external authority, put in a masterly manner. 


Tur sermon of the Rev. C.H. Dodgson, M.A., late student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, &c., at the first ordination of the Bishop of Ripon, 
(January 15, 1837,) contains some useful and excellent obser- 
vations on the responsibility of the Christian minister, and on the 


spirit in which he must enter on his all-important work. 
\ 


“Tue Young Churchman’s Advocate,” by J. A. Thornthwaite, 
author of “The Y oung C hurchman’s Manual,” &c., contains, In a 
simple form, and in questions and answers, scriptural and other 
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defences of the points to which dissenters object. It is published by 
Groombridge, and is useful enough. 


Tur Rev. E. C. Kemp's very useful series of small pamphlets, en- 
titled « The Refutation of Nonconformity on its own professed Prin- 
ciple,” (published by Grant, of Cambridge,) has reached the second 
part, which appears to conclude it. It goes through the subjects, and, 
where the writer of this notice has consulted it, seems to argue them 
well. 


Tue Rev. R. Trimmer’s “Conversations on the Thirty-nine 
Articles,” (also published by Grant,) have reached the fifth part, and 
appear to be plainly and sensibly written. With this work, the little 
pamphlet published at Preston, (and by Clarke, and Rivingtons, Lon- 
don,) by the Rev. Francis Whalley, ought to be mentioned. It is 
called “The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England broken 
into Short Questions and Answers.” The notes, though short, are 
well selected, and the scripture references useful. 


Me. BeLv’s “ British Quadrupeds” is drawing nearer toa conclusion 
than those who admire his work as it deserves could wish. It will 
appear (for the few numbers which remain) once in éwo months, 


Tue “ London Churches,” No. UI., gives us that most interesting 
of them all, St. Barthclomew’s, in Smithfield, which has features of 
Norman architecture of the highest interest to the antiquary, 


Tue “Memorials of Oxford” are likewise going on with their ac- 
customed beauty. 


Tur “Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith,” published by 
Mr. Murray, and edited by James Prior, Esq., author of the excellent 
“Life of Goldsmith,” lately published, will command attention from 
all lovers of our simple-hearted poet. The first volume is just out, 
and contains The Bee, his Essays, his Inquiry into the Present 
State of Polite Learning, and his Preface, Introductions, &c. All the 
points relative to the poet’s history, illustrative of these essays, seem 
touched upon with the same felicity and research which distinguish 
the “ Life of Goldsmith.” 





MISCELLANEA. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S BILL ON EDUCATION AND CHARITIES. 


Ix the last number, attention was called to a bill presented by Lord Brougham 
to the House of Lords, for the purpose of submitting all the charitable and 
educational institutions of Great Britain to the tender mercies of seven com- 
missioners, of whom the only acting persons will be three paid commissioners, 
appointed by the Crown! The rage for commissions appears an epidemic 
almost as prevalent in our legislative assemblies as the cholera or influenza 
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among our people ; and far more fatal, because far more durable in its results. 
One would be tempted to believe that this disease was unknown in these 
realms, if the records of the seventeenth century did not inform us that Eng. 
land had once before been visited by the plague. But in the last notice, it 
was impossible, for want of time, to state precisely the symptoms of this new 
form of the complaint. One or two may be added on the present occasion, 
It is impossible to analyze in detail the series of monstrous outrages which 
this bill proposes to perpetrate against all the rights and privileges hitherto 
enjoyed by those who have been entrusted with the conduct of these institu. 
tions. This would be impossible, for clause after clause would have to pass in 
review before the mind’s eye, and each to be dismissed as more unjust than the 
last; but it may be well just quietly to warn those whom it may concern of 
a few of the pleasures in store for them. 

Of course commissioners can do nothing without two clerks and a secre- 
tary, who are accordingly to be appointed. These are the fingers of the body 
of commissioners, but they are to be furnished with eyes also. Ten inspectors 
of schools are to be appointed, removable at the will and pleasure of the com- 
missioners, to travel about and examine all the schools concerning which 
these commissioners are entitled to inquire—and there seems, to say the truth, 
to be very little limit to their powers. If the masters of schools refuse to 
allow these inspectors to examine their schools, (for the education part of the 
commission is that which is here spoken of,) the commissioners are empowered 
to fine the recusants! Then they are entitled to make conditions with 
masters of schools on their appointment, and dismiss them for breaking those 
conditions. Again, in municipal towns the commissioners may receive from 
the council plans and estimates for the establishment of new schools, and for 
the support of those which already exist, and then authorize a rate to carry 
the recommendations into effect. Those persons who look with no eyes of 
respect on the present constitution of town councils, must fee] themselves 
peculiarly happy in the prospect of beholding the education of large classes of 
our fellow countrymen subjected to plans conceived somewhat in the spirit of 
Dogberry and Verges, and carried into execution with the arbitrary power of 
a modern Cromwell. 

It has, of old, been a scheme to which Lord Brougham’s exertions and mea- 
sures have tended, to lay deep hold on the education of the country ; and it is 
for the nation at large to determine whether it can be safe to commit so tre- 
mendous a power to the hands of three paid commissioners, assisted by ten 
peripatetic subordinates. Can there be any hope from education unless reli- 
gious principle be its basis; and is it likely, from the nature of commissions 
in general, that such a basis would be its real end and aim? And without 
any disrespect to existing commissioners, have we any right to hope, from 
what we see, that commissioners so appointed would be the fittest persons 
either to devise or execute such a scheme? 

The “Charities” part of the bill may afford subject for remark another time. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Tue Archbishop of Tuam has, in unison with the clergy of the united dioceses 
under his superintendence, viz., Tuam, Ardagh, Killala, and Achonry, prepared 
a petition to both houses of parliament, from which we take the following 
extract :-—** We, the Archbishop of Tuam, and Clergy of the Archdiocese of 
Tuam, and Dioceses of Ardagh, Killala, and Achonry, approach your lord- 
ships’ house, humbly shewing, that after experience of the progress of the 
National Board of Education in Ireland for five years, we unhesitatingly pro 
nounce it in its main object (the uniting in one system children of different 
creeds) altogether a failure. The schools erected under that board, with ver? 
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few exceptions, are in point of fact exclusively under the control and manage- 
ment of the priests of the Roman-catholic church ; scarcely can a Protestant 
child be found in any of them, and thus the funds provided by the state for 
the education of the Irish population are now universally employed in pro- 
moting the Roman-catholic religion. ° * * * . . 

For the accommodation of the Romish communion (the principle of which is 
totally at variance with that of the pupils reading the holy scriptures without 
note or comment, so peculiarly obnoxious to a church which denies even to 
adults the right of unaided private interpretation of the sacred volume with 
respect to articles of religious faith) the awful responsibility is incurred, of 
excluding the sacred word of God, written by his holy inspiration for the 
universal learning of his people, from these national schools. To this we 
cannot subscribe. We solemnly and conscientiously protest against any 
system of education which has not for its foundation the whole, unmutilated, 
scriptures of truth.” 
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THE MEMORIAL OF THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF THE CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH OF WORCESTER, 


10 HIS MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO CONSIDER THE STATE OF 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH WITH REGARD TO ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES AND 
REVENUES. 


Tue Dean and Chapter having maturely weighed the various propositions for 
reducing and remodelling cathedral establishments, contained in the Fourth 
Report of your honourable board, respectfully, yet most earnestly, solicit 
attention to the following considerations :— 

That the Dean and Chapter of Worcester are an ecclesiastical corporation, 
founded and endowed by King Henry VIII. for the maintenance of true 
religion, and as the charter expresses it— 

“Ut, ubi Ignorantia et Superstitio regnabant, ibi sincerus Dei cultus vigeat, 
et sanctum Christi Evangelium assidué et puré annuncietur, &c.” 

That the perpetuity of their number is strictly commanded by their royal 
founder :— 

“Imprimis statuimus et ordinamus ut sint perpetuo in dicté Ecclesia unus 
Decanus, decem Canonici,” &c. 

And that, in obedience to their statutes, a solemn oath is administered to 
them on their admission, binding them to maintain, to the utmost of their 
power, the property, the privileges, and the statutes of their body :— 

“Tactis sacrosanctis Dei Evangeliis, juro quod pro virili meo terras, tene- 
menta, redditus, possessiones, juraque et libertates atque privilegia, ceterasque 
res universas hujus Ecelesia servabo, et servari procurabo ;—omniaque et 
singula statuta ac ordinationes* Regis Henrici Octavi Fundatoris nostri cus- 
todiam,” &c, 

That the rights and privileges, and revenues and statutes, of the cathedral 
church of Worcester, and the integrity and perpetuity of the capitular body 
being thus solemnly established and guaranteed, such a violation of them as is 
how proposed would not be merely unjust in principle, but most fearful in its 
too probable consequences, being an obvious precedent for every future invasion 
of chartered rights, and threatening the security of all right and property 
whatsoever. 

That the proposed measure would be also a manifest encroachment on the 
ecclesiastical constitution of the realm, by reducing the numbers of those in 
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whom is vested the election of bishops, and whose efficient exercise of this 
high privilege it would, in times like these, be presumptuous to say that the 
welfare of the church may not ere long imperatively demand. 

That it would in a great degree withdraw the existing encouragements to 
theological learning, destroying, in the same proportion, those fair prospects 
of professional advancement which few of the parochial clergy would willingly 
exchange for that insignificant increase of present income which is the utmost 
that could be looked for from the plan proposed. 

That not only would the cherished hopes of the rising generation of clergy 
be thus blighted, but the future inducements to incur the expense of an 
university education would be proportionably diminished, until the church 
should be reduced to seek her ministry from lower stations and inferior attain- 
ments, and religion herself should eventually decline with the respectability, 
the efficiency, and the influence, of the clerical profession. 

The dean and chapter, independently of the strong, and, they trust, well- 
founded, objections which they entertain to the measure in general, cannot 
but regard with particular dissatisfaction and alarm several of its specific 
provisions. 

They would assuredly deprecate as peculiarly unjust and oppressive—l'rst, 
any interference with the disposal of vacant prebendal houses; as indeed with 
their independent management of any part of their property ;— 

Next, the proposed transfer of a portion of their patronage to other hands; 
involving at once an infringement of a long established right, and an unfounded 
insinuation of abuse in the exercise of it ;— 

And, finally, the application of their funds to the benefit of distant parishes 
wholly unconnected with their body, a frequent result of which would be to 
improve the value of lay patronage at the expense of ecclesiastical property. 

On the whole, the dean and chapter cannot but indulge the hope that your 
honourable board may become sensible of the injustice and inexpediency of 
violating the integrity of cathedral establishments, and be induced carefully to 
reconsider a measure which, in its present form, is fraught with evils, both 
immediate and prospective, far outweighing the very trifling advantages which 
are anticipated from its adoption. 

Given under our common seal this fourteenth day of January, 1837. 


AN ADDRESS FROM THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF BRISTOL, TO 
HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


My Lorp Arcuaisnop,—We, the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, in chapter 
assembled, having been informed that his Majesty’s Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners will shortly resume their duties, beg most respectfully to come before 
your Grace, and to address you on the subject of the said Commissioners’ 
Fourth Report. 

We approach your Grace with every feeling of respect both for your exalted 
station in the church and for your personal character; and shall experience 
very deep concern if we shall seem unnecessarily to interrupt the measures 
which have been brought forward under your Grace’s sanction, or to add 
vexatiously to your Grace’s cares and anxieties. 

Impressed in the fullest manner with these sentiments, we should have been 
gladly spared the pain of offering any remark in opposition to the ~ecommend- 
ations of the said Commissioners. Under the circumstances of the country, 
we hailed their appointment with satisfaction ; and waiving for the time the 
right of the presbytery to be joined with the bishops in legislating for the 
church, we saw willingly our interests intrusted to their care ; but, after ma- 
ture reflection, we consider that we should incur a very grave responsibility, 
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and manifest a most culpable disregard of our duty, if we did not make known 
to your Grace the fears we entertain that the proposed measures, if carried 
into effect, will, both in their general character and in their particular provi- 
sions, operate very injuriously upon the church’s welfare. 

We take leave to bring the Commissioners’ recommendations at one view 
under your Grace’s notice. 

They are the following :— 

That in all instances but those of London and Lincoln, the number of pre- 
bendal stalls shall be permanently reduced. 

That one of them shall, in certain cases, be attached to an archdeaconry. 

That a part of the chapter property shall be disposed of as it may seem fit 
toa board of Commissioners, 

That a portion of the chapter patronage shall be transferred to the bishops. 

That the discretion of the chapters shall be greatly restricted in the appoint- 
ment of their vicars choral or minor canons, in the payment of these ministers, 
and in the provision for them by the means of livings. 

That the powers of the visitors shall be increased. 

That additional residence shall be required of both deans and prebendaries. 

And, That acommission shall be appointed to carry these recommendations 
into effect, which shall remodel statutes at pleasure, and in whose deliberations 
deans and chapters shall have no voice. 

These are the measures proposed; and we desire to call your Grace’s at- 
tention, in the first instance, to the remarkable fact, that they are all measures 
of curtailment and privation, as regards property; and of additional labour 
and expense, as relates to service and duty. 

This is their general character ; and we respectfully submit for your Grace’s 
consideration, whether they will not consequently go forth to the world as a 
judgment of condemnation, and proclaim, as the deliberate opinion of the 
highest authorities both in church and state, that cathedral bodies are no 
longer deserving of the respect which has been hitherto assigned them. 

We beg likewise to add, that we feel the severity of this sentence the more, 
because it has been passed without cause or reason having, so far as we are 
aware, been alleged,—because in our own case we believe it to be unmerited, 
—and because it has fallen upon us, when looking upon the Commissioners 
as our natural guardians and friends, and placing in them an unreserved con- 
fidence, we had imposed upon ourselves a respectful silence, and abstained 
from intruding in any way on their deliberations. 

But we beg, in the second place, to pass from general remarks to particulars ; 

and here we deem it our duty to record and press our opinions. 
_ First.—That the disposal of chapter property in the manner contemplated 
is not only uncalled for by any dereliction on our part of the trust reposed in 
us, but that it will be a precedent to justify the same proceeding with regard 
to other church property. We conceive, likewise, that if it be determined on 
that the sale of such property shall take place, it will be more conducive to the 
good of the church to commit the management of it to the hands of those best 
acquainted with the localities of the several cathedrals, and most interested 
in their particular welfare. 

Secondly.—That the reduction of the numbers of the vicars choral or minor 
Canons, and the mode recommended for their payment, are highly objectionable. 

tis our opinion that the confinement of a small number of these officials to 
an almost unremitted repetition of routine duty, will tend to diminish their de 
votional feelings, and in the same proportion mar the effect of their services. 
And we are fearful that by raising their salaries in the manner suggested, and 
insisting at the same time on their preferment, an inducement will be held out 
‘© nepotic and corrupt appointments, which, under the contemplated reduc- 
‘ion of chapter patronage, it will be difficult to restrain. 

Thirdly. —That the increase of the power of the visitors, and the introduction 
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of archdeacons into the reduced chapters, will destroy the independence of 
those bodies, and unduly augment the influence of the bishops. 

And, fourthly.—That the mode of making these changes, and the alteration 
of cathedral statutes, by the means of an arbitrary commission, is unjust and 
degrading ; and when, moreover, it is seen that no provision has been made that 
the members of the commission shall be members of the church, we would fain 
ask, could the door be more widely opened for the admission of every degree 
of treacherous dealing. 

Fifthly.—We beg to speak of the proposal to deprive us Of a portion of our 
patronage. 

For our own purposes, we disclaim any idea of insisting on its retention, 
Though we consider that, in many cases, it would be but just to regard pa- 
tronage as a part of our vested interests, and that it ought to be respected ; 
though we feel that in various instances the intended deprivation would blight 
prospects which have been reasonably cherished, we are willing to make every 
personal sacrifice that may be required for the church’s good. But we think 
it imperative on us to claim that if it should be determined to proceed with 
this recommendation, our patronage shall not be transferred to other hands 
without more effectual precautions being taken than any which have been an- 
nounced, that the measure may tend to ‘general advantage. We cannot indeed 
refrain from remarking that, believing the undue exercise of patronage to be 
one of the greatest evils from which the church has suffered, we deem it both 
unjust towards ourselves, and inefficient as a measure of improvement, that 
that portion of it which has hitherto been intrusted to deans and chapters 
should alone be placed under restriction, whilst no effort is made to prevent 
ubuses in regard to the greater and more important shares in the hands of the 
bishops, private individuals, and the crown. 

On the reduction of the number of prebendal stalls, we have reserved our- 

selves to the last. We are aware that many weighty and grave objections 
have been raised to the plan of the Commissioners, and we feel the force of 
them. Especially we see that, in an establishment including many thousand 
clergy, the retention of only one hundred places of honour affords, humanly 
speaking, too little encouragement to the devotion of talent and attainment 
to the service of the ministry. But, considering the peculiar circumstances of 
the present times, we are not inclined to differ from the Commissioners as to 
the propriety of some diminution in the number of cathedral appointments. 
We see that the legislature is unwilling to supply the necessary means for the 
support of an efficient parochial clergy ; and we are therefore prepared to 
— in the opinion that the church should make sacrifices within herself 
for the attainment of so paramount an object. 

With these sentiments, we take leave, at the same time to suggest that there 
are other methods of effecting all that is intended, which would be far more 
desirable than the abolition of the stalls, and far more acceptable. Their sus- 
pension for a certain namber of years is one of them, and the system of an- 
nexation is another. Or, if abolition is still to be insisted on, we ‘think it 
worthy of consideration, whether, instead of paying into the hands of Commis- 
sioners the amount of income which would accrue from the suppressed stalls, 
it would not be better that the chapters should be required to let the leases of 
some of their great tithes run out, and to endow with them the most necess!- 
tous and populous of their vicarages, the preference being given to those places 
from which the tithes are taken. 

We have now brought our remarks on the proposed measures to a conclusion, 
and though we have not scrupled to express ourselves openly and decidedly, 4 
it appeared to be our duty to do, we trust we have observed that moderation 
and respect which we feel to be due to vour Grace, and which we have pro 
tessed to bear in mind. 

In the same spuit, we venture further to call your Grace's attention to cel 
tain points on which the Commissioncis’ Report is silent. 
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There is, as your Grace will find, no notice taken of the ancient constitution 
of cathedral bodies, and no exposition offered of their high duties and utility ; 
there is no attempt made to restore them to their intended efficiency, and no 
effort adventured to undeceive the public mind as to any supposed inherent de- 
fect in their nature. 

In reference to some of these points, we think that much might have been 
advantageously done. In the first place, we cannot but believe that if, as the 
chief presbyters of the several dioceses, deans and chapters had been made in 
fact what they are in theory, the councils of the bishops, a great benefit would 
have been obtained.  ‘‘ Churches, cathedrals, and the bishops of them,” so 
united for the government of the church, says Hooker, ‘ are as glasses, wherein 
the face and countenance of apostolical antiquity remaineth even as yet to be 
seen, notwithstanding the alteration which tract of time and the course of the 
world hath brought. For defence and maintenance of them, we are most 
earnestly bound to strive, even as the Jews were for their temple, and the 
High Priest of God therein.” 

And a third measure which we consider to be urgently called for is, the 
rescue of the cathedral clergy from the painful situation in which they are 
placed in regard to the election of bishops. We desire no power in this res- 
pect beyond what is reasonable. As the case now stands, deans and chapters 
have not allowed them that liberty of conscience which is enjoyed by every 
other subject of the land. Nominally the electors of bishops, they are, in fact, 
only the instruments of others ; and whilst the solemn language to which they 
are required to affix their seal cannot, in some cases, be assented to without ex- 
treme reluctance, the refusal to comply with the prescribed usage would be at- 
tended with legal penalties, and great disturbance to the harmony which ought 
at all times to subsist between the church and the state. 

We respectfully submit that this state of things is oppressive, injurious to 
the character of the church, and before God sinful ; and we earnestly implore 
your Grace to apply your powerful influence to the removal of so greata 
scandal and blemish from our Zion. We the more urgently press this point, 
on your Grace’s notice, because we cannot doubt that when your Grace’s voice 
shall be heard in a great endeavour to preserve the ministry of our apostolic 
and primitive church pure at its fountain-head, and vindicating the right of 
conscience; there is no party in the state, making any pretensions to the 
respect of the country, which will not cordially applaud your Grace’s mind, 
and joinin promoting the sacred cause. 

We would moreover solemnly represent our anxious fears, that if some mea- 
sure be not now devised to satisfy the reasonable and pious wishes entertained 
on this last head, the church will have to deplore, at no distant period, either the 
subjection of some of her most faithful presbyters to the sufferings of persecu- 
tion, or, what will be worse, their secession from her communion. 

lo this free expression of our sentiments, adding our devout conviction that 
the blessing of the Holy Spirit will never be wanting upon a zealous and pru- 
dent attempt to restore the integrity of the church’s government and discipline, 
and ever praying that, for the sake of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, the Al- 
mighty Father will ever have your Grace in his holy keeping, we beg to declare 
ourselves your Grace’s very dutiful and faithful servants in Jesus Christ, and 
fellow-labourers in his gospel. 

For the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, 
W. G. H. Somerset, Sub-Dean. 
Chapter House, Bristol, Nov. 30, 1836. 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENY, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetine of this society was held at their chambers ia St. Martin's Place, 
ou Monday, the 20th March—his Grace the Archbishop of York in the 
chair. There were present the Bishops of London, St. Asaph, Chester, Here. 
ford, and Ripon; Lord Kenyon; Rev. Dr. Shepherd ; Joshua Watson, Samuel 
Bosanquet, George Bramwell, James Cocks, Benjamin Harrison, Esqrs., &c. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according 
to the exigency of the case, were voted towards enlarging the church at Char- 
minster, Dorset; building a chapel at North Barcombe, Sussex ; restoring the 
chapel at South Runcton, Norfolk; enlarging the gallery in the church at 
Walterstone, Hereford ; building a church at Skipton, York ; building a church 
at Monk Bretton, York; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at Flaunder, 
Herts; repairing the church at Barrington, Cambridgeshire; enlarging the 
chapel at Bourton, in the parish of Gillingham, Dorset; repairing and 
increasing the accommodation in the church of St. Martin, Colchester; build- 
ing a gallery in the church of St. James, Taunton, Somerset ; building a 
chapel at Uxbridge Moor, in the parish of Hillingdon, Middlesex ; enlarging, 
by rebuilding, the church at Haynford, Norfolk; building a church at Abram, 
in the parish of Wigan, Lancashire ; building a chapel at South Hetton, in the 
township of Haswell, parish of Easington, Durham; building a chapel at 
Gray’s Inn Lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, London ; restoring 
the church at Orsett, Essex, damaged by fire; enlarging, by rebuilding, the 
church at Cheadle, Stafford. 

The Annual General Court of the society will be held on Thursday, 25th of 
May. 


BETTER OBSERVANCE OF THE LORD'S DAY. 
ADDRESS OF THE CLERGY TO THE INHABITANTS OF ST, MARY-LE-BONE. 


We, the rectors and other officiating clergy of St. Mary-le-bone, earnestly re- 
quest the favourable attention of our parishioners and friends to the following 
suggestions, framed with an anxious desire to produce a more reverent obser- 
vance of the Lord’s day. 

We cannot deem it necessary to enter upon any formal proof, that Christians 
are bound to devote one day in seven to the honour and service of their God 
and Saviour. If we were addressing those who doubted or denied this solemn 
obligation, we should appeal for evidence in its support to the Word of God; 
to the conduct of the Apostles of our blessed Lord ; and to the uniform prac- 
tice, in all ages, of the church they founded: and we should find no difficulty 
in thus proving, that “we are bound to account the sanctification of one day 
in seven a duty which God’s immutable law doth exact for ever.”* 

But we are convinced that such is your belief; and on this conviction we 
rest our hope that, under the divine blessing, we may be enabled to recom- 
mend and promote an observance of this sacred day more consistent with 
your own professions. 

We entreat you, then, seriously to consider, howthe Lord’s day is for the 
most part employed within the sphere of your observation, and the range of 
your influence ; and then you will judge for yourselves whether it is devoted, 
as it ought to be, to his service. If the day is His, the least that can be ex- 
pected from us, his servants, is, that, during its continuance, our secular em- 
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* Hlovker, Eccles. Pol. b. o. c. 69.5. 9. 
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ployments, and more worldly business or worldly pleasures, the thoughts, 
the cares, the amusements, and the traffic of ordinary life, should be suspended, 
and that our hearts and time should be then applied to its appropriate and ap- 
pointed duties. 

jt will not surely be imagined, that when a portion, too often a very small 
portion, of this holy day has been employed in public worship, the rest of it is 
our own, and may be innocently passed in doing our own pleasure. The 
whole of the day is consecrated by Almighty God to His own service. And if 
He has given it to us, if He has declared that it was made for our sake, still it 
was for the promotion of our highest and spiritual interests, and not for mere 
earthly and temporary gratification. It was given us, first for the promotion 
of God's glory, and next for the common benefit of his creature, man. And 
when we have endeavoured to fulfil that first intention, by joining in the public 
prayers and thanksgivings of the church, the remaining purposes of the day 
will be best accomplished by so framing our conduct as to impart to all 
around us the religious benefits and privileges of this holy festival. 

Will it then be said, that such duties are in any justifiable sense performed 
by those who limit their public observance of the Lord’s day to a single atten- 
dance upon the service of the church ; and when that service is finished, employ 
the remainder of it, if not in the business of the world or in its public amuse- 
ments, at least in pleasures and pursuits which deprive their servants of much 
of the time they should devote to religious cares and duties, and their cattle of 
the rest which it is the will of God they should enjoy ; while they themselves 
set an example to their families and dependents of heedless dissipation or fri- 
volous amusement, instead of decent and religious deportment ? 

We purposely speak in general terms. We allege no particular instances of 
neglected duty ; we point to no specific examples of heedless or irreligious 
conduct. We cannot pretend to dictate to you under what circumstances only 
your carriages may be used without a profane breach of God’s law; or his 
holy will would not be violated by the employment of your servants, or a tem- 
perate participation in social intercourse. We request you rather to draw 
such lines of distinction for yourselves ; considering always, that it is (he Lord’s 
day you are to employ; and that every use of it which is derogatory to his 
honour, or injurious to the due influence of his holy religion on the consciences 
and conduct of your Christian brethren, is an abuse of it for which he will call 
you to a strict account hereafter. 

If we turn from considerations of individual practice, to the external marks 
of neglect of the Lord’s day exhibited in the streets of this great parish, the 
undisguised traffic which prevails in many of them throughout the greater part 
of the day will immediately press upon our attention, as a matter of sorrow 
and offence; and a remedy for it will be anxiously desired and sought by all 
retlecting Christians. 

But let us entreat you to consider, how much it is in your own power, by 
your influence and example, greatly to control, if not entirely to prevent, these 
unseemly and irreverent practices. If the upper and middle classes of society 
would resolve neither to require nor receive from their tradesmen any articles 
of luxury or doubtful necessity on the Lord’s day ; if they would heartily co- 
operate in suggesting and encouraging some arrangement between masters and 
their workmen, by which the poor may be relieved from the temptation or the 
necessity of Sunday marketings; it is not to be believed that shopkeepers 
would be unwilling to put a stop to practices which so greatly interfere as well 
With their domestic comforts, as with their religious duties ; and deprive them 
of the inestimable benefit of public worship, and the enjoyment of the rest, for 
Which, among other wise and merciful purposes, the Lord’s day was set apart, 
and of which they, as much as any other class of society, and more perhaps 
than many, stand in need. 

Exceptions will unavoidably be made. The general wants of socicty must 


Le regarded: the sick must be provided with medicine, the infant and the 
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infirm with attendance ; and we do not say that the baker’s oven, or the cook's 
shop may not, to a certain degree, be blame lessly employed to provide for the 
food of many who could not otherwise be released from domestic occupations. 
But these, and such like arrangements, which the charities’ or necessities of 
life require, can never be fairly considered incompatible with the due religious 
observance of the Lord’s day; nor can they be pleaded as any excuse for that 
worse than indifference to its peculiar duties with which many in this Chris. 
tian nation are now too justly chargeable. 

It is not without a deep sense of the difficulty attendant upon any attempt 
to break through evil habits, and enforce the obligation of long-neglected du- 
ties, that we now address you. We are well aware that the voice of the 
scorner may probably be raised against any appeal to religious principles ; and 
every exhortation to a greater strictness of religious practice may excite the 
ridicule of the inconsiderate. But these things may not deter us from pleading 
against a manifest and crying sin, and endeavouring to awaken those com- 
mitted to our pastoral care to a more lively sense of their Christian obligations, 

We are cheered also, and encouraged, by the certainty that a strong feeling 
of the necessity of adopting some means of putting away this sin from among 
us is working in the hearts and consciences of many around us, and that 

zealous and influential persons will be found ready to respond to this our ap- 
peal, and devote themselves to some well- considered effort to restore its appro- 
priate honour to the Lord’s day. 

We humbly trust that the blessing of the Almighty will rest on any such 
well-meant endeavour; and that we may yet see that holy day marked by 
those religious observ ances, and that sacred rest from worldly occupations, by 
which, for man’s sake, for the furtherance of our salvation, as well as the set- 
ting forth of God’s glory, our merciful Creator and Redeemer willed that it 
should be distinguished. 


J. 11. Spry, D. D., Rector of St. Mary-le-bone ; G. Cuanprer, D.C.L., Ree- 
tor of All Souls; G. S. Penroxy, D.D., Rector of Trinity ; R. Wacpore, 
B.D., Rector of Christ Church ; R. H. Cuapman, A.M., Minister of the 
Parish Chapel; T. Wuarron, A.M., Minister of St. John’s Chapel ; 
W. Dovsworrn, A.M., Minister of Margaret Chapel; E. Scopect, A.M,, 
Minister of St. Peter’s; W. I. E. Bennett, A.M., Minister of Portman 
Chapel; J. H. Caunrer, B.D., Minister of St. Paul’s Chapel; W. II. 
Cuartton, A.M., Curate of St. Mary’s; B. Burgess, A.M., Curate of 
St. Mary-le-bone ; P. Jennines, D.D., Officiating Minister of St. James's 
Chapel ; G. Gituert, B.D., Curate of St. Mary- le- bone; T. M. Farrow, 
A.M., Curate of All Souls; W. F. Hamitton, A.M., Curate of Trinity; 
B. Hayiey, A.M., Curate of Trinity. 

JAN. 2Ist, 1837. 


NEW CHURCHES. 


In addition to the two new churches recently built and consecrated, the fol- 
lowing are now in progress within the bounds of the borough of Stroud. 

For a church to be built and endowed chiefly for the accommodation of the 
poor in the eastern part of the town, the Rev. W. F. Powel, the incumbent of 
the old church, has collected a considerable sum, and also projected another to 
be built at White’s Hill, a re + but populous district of this extensive parish. 

In Bisley parish, the Rev. J. Keble, the vicar, has nearly completed a hand- 
some church at Oakridge L mr in the ancient English style of architecture! 
Although public subscriptions have been received, yet it is generally understood 
that this excellent clergyman and his friends have chiefly defray ed the expense 
of this beautiful edifice, which will probably be consecrated in the coming 
summer, 
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Horsley parish church being much dilapidated, and capable of holding only 
600 persons, from a population of 4000, the rector, the Rev. S. Lloyd, has 
already collected about £700 among his own connexions, intending to erect 
a larger church on the original site, preserving the ancient tower and some 
other parts of that old fabric; this sum is invested in Exchequer bills to 
accumulate for this laudable purpose. 

David Ricardo, Esq., of Gatcombe Park, patron of Minchinhampton rectory, 
has liberally subscribed, and promoted a subscription, towards building a church 
in Brimscombe, a densely populated part of this large parish, and has engaged 
to endow it when completed.—Amberly church, on the hill above Dunkirke 
House, on the opposite side of Minchinhampton, built and consecrated last year 
at the sole expense of the above-named munificent patron, presents now the 
heart-cheering prospect of a crowded and attentive congregation, and a large 
Sunday and week-day school. 

The episcopal chapel at the Slad, on the Cheltenham side of Stroud, built and 
endowed about five years since, has now a resident minister, who is soliciting 
subscriptions for erecting schoolrooms.—Cain’s Cross church, consecrated a few 
weeks since, (built and endowed by private subscription,) has an overflowing 
congregation, for whom galleries must soon be added to the church. 

All these pious works and labours of love have been undertaken, and brought 
thus far onward, in aclothing district, where the majority of the manufacturers 
are dissenters, and this memorial is made merely to invite others to follow the 
example of the zealous members of the church of England resident in the 
horough of Stroud. 


N.B. Two of these churches were considerably assisted by the incorporated society 
for building churches; they are those in the parishes of Mr. Keble and Mr. Powel. 


LICHFIELD AND COVENTRY CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Tue Second Annual Meeting of this Society was held at Birmingham on 
Friday, the 27th of January last. The transactions of the past year will appear 
from the subjoined abstract of the full and able report then read to thie 
meeting. 


1.— The following grants have been made, in the course of the year, to- 
wards the erection of new churches :— 


Archdeaconry of Coventry. 


Names. Total Sittings. Free. Total Cost. Grant. 
UR FUGUE cissdcccescctcenee, BORO sevens BIB ccc DO OD  ccesse £1050 
Weddeston, in Aston ..ccccoce 157TB cccoce 707 coceee 4005 5 10 ...... SOU 
Archdeaconry of Stafford. 
COIN aici siieaeaateagaenatebnin SOD cccice TOD ccccss MOO O OD  ccccse BOO 
Wont tn Teahemes: ccccsescccss, BOD ccccas TO -actca OB O°. cisins 100 
WEGNER” - cnninsenemisiee. SO samen . a seins a 0:0 usa’ TS 
IE: scctenimndcasinnnecss <. ee: acta, Tae ae SFO FF] ceca 150 
Amington, in Tamworth ... SP ssw. Se cues P59 8 G  cccoce 60 
Archdeaconry of Salop. 
Coleham, in Salop ...ccccccee 792 recoce SBA voeeee 2022 O OD ...... GOO 
WOT sthtincisitcmane DEE scan ee ee S550 CO OD cadcce 750 
Archdeaconry of Derby. 
Eckington ......... asinine a pe SP encie 935 DO OD  cicooe 3A) 
BIEN wis «cediorsanuncduosercaie | dodtne SO csuns o FO’ O Oi .ctcus 200 
Derby, St. Weiburgh’s ...... 600 ..... OO” 28 2140 0 0 coc. 400 
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Additional Grants. Archdeaconry of Stafford 


Total Sittings. Free. Total Cost. Grant, 
ee ee | 700 esse £14500 0 0... £250 
Former Grant... 300 


Upper Gornall, in Sedgley... 900) ...... SOP kanes foe © UD scwi 200 


Former Grant... 600 


2.—‘‘ In aid of enlarging churches and — or rebuilding, with enlarge. 
ment, there has been granted as follows 


Archdeaconry “ Coventry. 


Chaves Goto cicsssecvecsss <n legees Mm was CS Ce www 
PRURINY ic ihivacciticadsness rere OD -ctdses a: @ “Oe nO 
mo Dextaslocom, te BD iy. ee 1150 0 0 wu. 400 
mingham ..... eeesecsccesceses j 
Radford Semele ........... wis (Me ‘exntce Oe rae aoe. © B- esses Hn) 
Archdeaconry of Stafford. 
SON kisiiqvencscocsainedanes Sia, eee 94 12 O  ccace. 12 
Oncote, in Leek .........s0000 SO asses ee vakece ~ -saeoes 72 
ROMMIEIO cites dcin tt css tueneinas . __—_ | eee OP fee 500 
Lower Gortiall  .....ccccccces : | rs EE -unguien Gee © D sss 200 
Armitage ...... Webabbestersecends 3 rece ern OD @ - swiss l4 
Archdeaconry of Salop 
SI cicacasaninncs <duntensacsa OD -seeves GO senses a Ot at 20 
iti ccahtiictatiiiinnnie daenaiaaianions BO Gicosge \ ae se © © ‘einer %5 
tesachech og ek Oe Oe GE tdene ¢ A Kcasee Ot 26 D> sum. 200 
CASIENE ecnandiwsiaceseiaeoniedi Se hes | aa : oo: -@: @ «sesh 10 
Archdeaconry of Derby 
Bolsover TEreTIeeerererreriy eT ie Ol eeccee 10] eecese 45 Q 0 esevee 95 
RAG FOR ces inacricarisiienns nae ‘Weeeas GP . svescs | ns Jo 


3.—* One plac e of worship has been purchased—viz., St. George’s Church, 
in the parish of St. Peter’s, Derby, built a few years ago by a private indivi- 
dual, and opened under episcopal licence, but now consecrated under the 
name of Trinity Church. The sittings in this church are 750, of which 140 
are free, besides sittings for children. The grant, 6001. 

“The brief result of the preceding statements is, that during the preceding 
year assistance has been afforded to 





Additional : , : 
Sittings. Free. Grate. 
Building....++ sss 12 churches or chapels ...... rt ene SUDO saves CAN 
Enlarging .....s00. Fad hesiniiedasscdincwicdian' “eadiad ee? wasn | ee I8ol 
Purchasing......... E kcsisensereaenaninas wees : oe reper GW) 
TRROUEE SEAN, consis diudsctcictinceccigunces. acmisx acide “alee, “tesa es 40 
Total of Second Year cccocccccccocccsce 12342 7092 7876 
“To these add the operations of the first year :— 
Building...... 1 ? 
Enlarging ... 15 = cssssssseceseeees PEGS scsice “CTED  ccccee 5688 
Purchasing... 1 ) 
The total in the two vears 
iG: er: 4 new es 
30 enlarged . 9» seer TSROT veces 13509 


2 2 purchased — 


“The total cost of these additional 22,387 sittings, providing, according 
to the common scale of computation, for upwards of 60,000 persons, 1s 
and it is not an unimportant consideration that this society 
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has thus, by an outlay of little more than 13,000/,, aided by liberal grants trom 
the incorporated society, and, in one or two instances, by promises of aid from 
his Majesty’s Commissioners, been the means of calling forth more than three 
times that amount from the resources of private benevolence in furtherance of 
this good work. 

“The following endowments have been offered since the last anniversary 
towards the important object of providing a permanent ministry for the 
churches to which they are attached :— 


Trinity Church, Derby.......... 10004, under 1 and 2 of Will. 1V. 
; 15. per annum by the vicar; 54 per annum by 
Longdon ...scsseceeseeersceeeeeceee Mrs. Walhouse, of Hatherton; and 15/. by the 
? Dean and Chapter of Lichfield. 


a § 20/7. per annum, secured upon land, by Edward Re- 
4 wing on eeetee eee eeee ren eeeeeee t pington, Ksq. 


Measham and Church Gresley... 1400/., by a lady. 
St. Werburgh’s, Derby, new t iGOO/., under 1 and 2 of Will. IV. 


sheaee: <<. cctdslacwneasedboneeecd 


Birmingham, Gosta Green,..... LOOOl., under | and 2 of Will. LV. 


“Tn conclusion, the report presses most carnestly on the consideration of 
the society’s members, and of the friends of the established church throughout 
the diocese, that as yet very little has been accomplished towards effecting the 
design of the institution, which aims at nothing less than providing the whole 
unsupplied population to which its influence extends with the means of wor- 
shipping Gud, and hearing the gospel of the grace of God, according to the 
rites and doctrines of the established church. Let it not for a moment be for- 
gotten that we have not only to repair the injury done to our church and 
country by at least a century of neglect, but to overtake, and keep pace with, 
the rapid ‘strides of a population daily gathering more densely around us. 
Every view of their condition, both moral and spiritual, both social and poli- 
tical, claims our prompt and beneficent consideration. It is truly fearful to 
think how many of our people are living within the very confines of revela- 
tion—within, as it were, the very hearing of the orac les of God, and yet no 
heavenly light illumines their minds—no voice of mercy is addressed to their 
eats—no messenger of peace soothes their disturbed and guilty spirits. very- 
where, multitudes of them are perishing in ignorance and guilt; every day they 
are disappearing from the midst of us, and making their dark ‘plunge into the 
depths of eternity. The cry of their spiritual destitution is hourly reaching to 
Heaven. And with whom rests the responsibility of suffering this mournful 
cry to ascend in vain? Will it not rest, with an awful weight of obligation, 
on those who, having the means, want the disposition to come forward to 1c- 
eve the wants of perishing thousands ?” 





CHURCH MATTERS. 
CHURCH-RATES. 

Iv was only in the number before last that it was found necessary to 
repeat the observation, that this Magazine had never been im: ade a 

party or political engine. Acts have been spoken of as they seeme: 1 
to deserve, and as little ¢ as might be said of those who did them. In 
fact, every reasonable churchman, whatever his politics may be, would 
wish to believe the actual government of the country to be vient ge 
least, not to be i/i—inelined to the church. But whatever men may 
Wish, they cannot be blind to facts. Facts will force their way, in 
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despite of the most ardent wishes; and, at present, the facts of the 
last month must have forced the belief on most men, that the govern- 
ment, if not the determined foe, is anything but the friend of the 
fi chure -h—that, to say the least, it is willing to sacrifice the church to its 
bi own couve nience—that it has dee idedly taken the dissenters, as a 
party, to its bosom, and that it has as decidedly thrown off the chureh, 

Itsconduct astochurch-rates establishes that point beyond all question, 
It will be remembered that Lord John Russell, in one or more speeches, 
delivered last year, distinctly stated his firm and fixed opinion, that 
the maintenance of public worship must ever be a national charge; 
that if church-rates were done away with, as inconvenient in form, 
another fund must be provided, which must on no account come from 

church property, but from the property of the nation. 

Such was the resolution of the government eight months ago. Nor 
it has totally changed its opinions, gone round to the very opposite end 
of the compass, and exactly done that which it denounced as w: ust 
nnd wrong. What can be the history of all this? Now that a strong 
exhibition of fee ‘ling has taken place on the subject, and destroyed the 
) ' government plan, men will hardly believe that it existed. But yet 
TERRE there can be little doubt that the history was, that the government 
| | having a full conviction that they must go out, for a time, at. least, 
; 





i wished to go out on a question on which ‘the y could raise acry. Not 
having an idea that there is any strong attachment to the church 

existing in the people, (as they implicitly believe all the tales of their 

friends the dissenters, ) and knowing that the dissenters have strength 

in great towns, they thought that a ery might be raised on this subject 

at the election which would follow their retreat from othice, and that 
7 by the everlasting repetition of “ Religious Liberty,” and “ Rights of 
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of Commons, they could only get a majority by their Irish papists,—il 
the majority, at le ast, of English raembers of all kinds, bating dissenters, 
infidels, and ultra- Radic als, were against them, they well know how it 
tar’ any? be in the country itself. ‘They know it, indeed, now, not oii) 

by inference, but by fact. The instant the bishops spoke, the count 
was up. In two or three ds ays, the large towns, Birmingham, Liverpool, 

Bristol, &c., had meetings of the most gratifying kind, alike from the 
great influence and the numbers of those who attended ; and petitions 


. Conscience,’ &e., &c., they might become more popular, and gain some 
We : strength. The result has proved the fallacy of their calculations, and 
aaa G 444 they now kuow that they overshot their mark, i inasmuch as they could 
1 iaeaa get a majority of only ‘twenty-three, and those actually twe nty -three 
| 4 2 | | | [rish papists,—in a House of Commons, too, where, besides ultra- 
; cs Radicals, who hate an establishment on political ; erounds , they have a 
| ra. certain quantity of dissenters with them. They must, indeed, now 

r A ' ’ bitterly grieve that they tried this unwise experiment. If, in the House 
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' have poured in from every part of the country, numerous almost 
hevond ex ample, and signed by enormous numbers of persons. Slnce 
it : the fatal Kmane ipation measure, nothing seems to have called forth 
: | much union of feeling as this government atte mpt to deprive the 


iP established church of its rights, and the country, in fact, of an esta 
lished chureh 
; 
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If the view here taken has any truth in it, the Bull, evil and 
monstrous as it is in itself, is hardly so much calculated to excite 
indignation as the plan of ministerial operation. /f it be true that 
the plan was to raise a cry on this point, or, in other words, to let 
popular fury (as it was hoped) be directed, through an election, against 
the church, (one of the ancient institutions of the country, to say no 
more, which every government is bound and professes to uphold) what 
is one to say of statesmen who would be guilty of such a breach of 
every statesmanlike principle, just to strengthen their own hands ? 
And even, short of this, if they only hoped to curry favour with the 
dissenters, believing that the lords would reject the measure, is this 
conduct worthy of statesmen ?—is it not conduct calculated to excite 
the strongest feeling of indignation against them ? 

On the measure itself, little need be said, for its injustice and dishonesty 
have been exposed over and over again. But one remark ought to be 
made. Many persons had thought of having recourse to the church 
leases for church purposes; but as soon as the subject was examined, 
there started this plain difficulty. ‘The lessees have certain rights for a 
certain number of years. ‘There are, therefore, only two things to do. 
You must either wait till this number of years is over, or you must buy 
their rights. Now, in the case of an individual who wishes to provide 
for his family, he may resolve to wait, and may reduce his expenses, and 
live sparingly, till the leases fall, when his fortune may become enor- 
mous. But when you want the income at once, (as, for instance, to 
increase small livi ings, ) this cannot be. And if you take the other alte ‘= 
native, i.e., buying the lessees’ rights, you have such a fearful sum to 
pay that almost all the expected profits are gone. ‘This is a short and 
clear statement why church leases cannot be used to any advantage for 
church purposes. All this, it seems, had been dise ussed in the com- 
mission, and the plan set aside as a plan not likely to do any good 
to that body to which the property belonged—not capable, that is, of 
producing any profit. But that seemed no reason to the ministry, 
which had, then and there, and on that ground, rejected it, from bringing 
it forward as an excellent plan for benefiting a body to which the pro- 
perty did noé belong. When one looks at this simple fact, is it credit- 
able that the ministry thought the scheme a good one? Did they thén 
not hope to carry it? Or if they did hope to carry it, was it by bribing 
lessees so high, at the ex (pense of the church, that the "y really thouglit 
that the honesty of M.P. lessees would be overcome? If sO, they 
must have known that it would prove a mere cheat by way of provid- 
ing means for repairing the churches; and that the churches must have 
either gone w ithout repair, or the charge be borne, at last, by the public 
purse, in which latter case, while the government flatte red the bad pas- 
sions of the dissenters to-day, they would have deceived them to-mor- 
row, The matter, if looked at as the act of thinking men, provident for 
the future, is quite unintelligible. What one apprehends to be the right 
conclusion is, either that, as was said before, the government hoped to 

raise a suce essfiul cry ou the question, or that, if they carried it, and 
thus got favour with the dissenters and radicals for to- day, they were 
Hite reckless what happened to the church to-morrow, 
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Knough of this odious part of the subject. Little, too, shall be said 
of the speeches of the ministry. When one sees how Lord Melbourne 
was obliged to resort to yeneralities, —the duty of clergy to promote 
peace, &c. &c.,—and how Lord J. Russell, instead of argument, was 
driven, in his anger, to attack the large incomes left, by his own con- 


sent, too, to the bishops, one sees how hard driven the government 


was for argument. It would be really painful again to comment on 
the sad and poor special pleading of Lord John Russell, in order 
to get out of his declarations, already alluded to in this paper, Dr, 
Lushington, it need not be said, did all he could to injure the 
church cause, as he never fails to do, and to flatter the dissenters, 
being afraid of hisnext election. Among other things, Dr. L. declared 
that the dissenting teachers were now equal i in learning to any body 
of clergy in the world, Doubtless Dr. Lushington fully believ ed this, 
for would an Keclesiastical Judge say anything he did not believe ?— 
Impossible ! But how unlucky that he never reads any of the dis- 
senting periodicals, where the constant complaint from dissenters and 
dissenting te achers i is, that their education is so terribly imperfect! It 
is, however, mere waste of time to comment on such speeches from 
such a quarter. There is but one feeling—disgust ! (the word is strong, 
but there is no other)—which Dr. Lushington’s speeches on church 
matters ever produce, either in friend or foe. Why does he not, like 
a manly person, give up his ecclesiastical judgeships and offices, and 
then boldly attack the church, and take the dissenting interest as his 
firm and first friends? ‘Then men might respect him, which no one 
can do now. Dr. L. is equally free with any other man to assert his 
own theories, and advocate radicalism, ¢ ‘quality of all religions, &c., &e. 
But such things come witha very ill grace from one holding high 
stations in the church, and, one may suppose, deriving large profits 
from them. On those worthy gentlemen who wholly disap proved of 
the bill, and then voted for it,--voted, as they have so often before, 
with their eyes open, that white was black,-—-what need can there be 
for a word of comment, or who would waste a moment on such men? 
As to the question itself, one is tired of debating it. No one has any 
belief that there are a hundred orthodox dissenters in the kingdom 
who have any refigious scruples on the matter. A Socinian may say, 
that we are idolators, and may perhaps object. But the orthodox dise 
senters profess to hold the same opimons as ourselves on great points 
of doctrine, Can they then pretend to say that (knowing it to be of 
the greatest consequence that the people should be taught these 
doctrines, and that, unless one body is appointed to do it, it cannot be 
done,) their consciences are hurt | 'y paying for this? Who will 
believe the persons who say this, and, at the same time, profess their 
earnest desire to amalgamate, on all occasions, with us, and with all 
orthodox bodies,—to exchange pulpits, and conduct worship together ? 
Some very valuable tracts have appeared for distribution. One, 
said to be by Mr. Le Bas, is well worthy of him. There are two also 


by the Rev. R. Gray; of Sunderland : and a second letter from 
\ir. Molesworth. 
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CHURCH COLONIAL AFFAIRS. 


‘HERE are very few persons, surely, at all interested in our church, 
who can have failed to observe the artful steps by which its enemies, 
through the agency of a weak and indifferent government, are endea- 
vouring (and with all appearance of success) to wrest from it the edu- 
cation of the people. To go into the subject at length now is impossible; 
but itmay be observed, in order to direct the attention of observers to 
the right point, that the quarters (next to Ireland) where the enemies 
of the church see the wisdom of working at present, are the colonies, 


Observation is not so much directed to them, and therefore mischief 


may be more easily perpetrated. When once achieved in a good 
many quarters, these will become a precedent and a model for home 
operations, Just as, in Ireland, the proceedings as to the church cess 
are now made the model for those as to the church-rate in England, 
the very notion of which was spurned and scoffed at only four or five 
years ago. In no one of our colonies, probably, do things go to such 
a length as in New South Wales, where there is a government “after 
the heart of the enemies of the church. To say that Sir Richard 
Bourke is an enemy of the church of England would not be right; 
nor are such things to be proved. But it may be said that, though, 
doubtless, as he is understood to belong to the church of England, he 
would profess the warmest friendship for it, (and who has a right to 
doubt his or any body else’s sincerity ?) he has unfortunately always 
written and acted exactly in such a way as every enemy of the church 
of England would be obliged to him for doing. ‘There is a printed 
despatch of his to Lord Glenelg, dated Sept. 30th, 1833, in which (it 
being always understood, as before, that, doubtless, all is friendship 
to the church) every single word and statement, to a careless eye, would 
appear to be directed against the church. He cannot deny that the 
church is far superior to all other other religious bodies in numbers, 
but in every other way he runs it down in the most merciless manner. 
The presbyterians, it seems, are by far the most respectable among 
the colonists, and the Romanists are the great objects of his care and 
protection. He openly derides the notion of giving any superiority to 
the church, and proposes plans for placing the church, the Romanists, 
and presbyterians, un a perfect footing of equality in all respects. His 
delight at getting a good vicar-general for the Romanists is expressed in 
the most unqualified manner. It would be convenient, he thinks, to 
make the Anglican archdeacon a bishop, but he has a great deal too 
much money, and the future bishops ought to be reduced very 
much! The Roman-catholic vicar-general’s salary (which is cer- 
tainly small) ought to be doubled. It is quite grievous and shock- 
ing to find how much more aid has been given to church-of-England 
schools than others! But this must be all set right. ‘here are two 
or three considerable schools, which (it seems) there is no great chance 
of getting out of the church’s hands. There are, besides, thirty-five 
parish schools, established by the late church corporation, on church 
principles; but Sir Richard proposes to establish liberal schools, and 
‘hen to take away the allowances from the others, and let such Church- 
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buildings ! 
This and much more is to be found in one of Sir Richard's des. 


patches, backed by very strong assurances that all this will particularly 
tease the colonists. Unluckily there are very stout denials of this, 
and Sir Richard (as was stated in a late number of this Magazine) has 
had one practical denial of it in the shape of a general meeting and 
protest of protestants of different persuasions against his Irish or na- 
tional scheme of education. 

As to Lord Glenelg’s reply, with all due respect for that nobleman, 
no principles of his cau be worth the trouble of criticism. 
Let us now look at the estimates for 1837 :— 


Roman-catholic bishop ........... Ciettedevnsewe Gex saw Boo 8s 


Vicar-General® ...... S6SS cited ateSwews veer des ecees 200 0 0 
Five Roman-catholic Chaplains at £150 ............ nein 750 0 0 
To provide salaries for six more, expected to come this year, 90 0 0 


——— 


9350 0 0 


Now the Roman-catholic bishop states that the Roman-catholic 
population is not more than 20,000; so that this government makes 
provision for giving one Roman-catholic clergyman to 1500 people, 
while to get additional English chaplains for the miserably destitute 
colonists at the Cape of Good Hope, or any additional ones for India, 
where, at Madras, Bishop Corrie is now obliged to do harder work, as a 
parochial clergyman, than any Engtish curate, besides his higher and 
more weighty duties, is a thing not to be attained by any representa- 
tions. ‘These str additional priests were asked for by Bishop Polding,t 
and the reason for his request was so clear that it was granted at once, 
He had but to ask. ‘The church of England may ask, but always asks 
in vain, 


VICARAGE OF LEEDS. 


Ir is not often that a periodical can notice private appointments, and on 
the present occasion, where so many were candidates for the vicarage 0! 
L.eeds,—where, for example, so truly valuable and excellent a man a 
Mr. Molesworth, one to whom the church owes so much for the w- 
wearied exertion of his zeal and talents, has failed,—there must be some 
delicacy in offering congratulations to the successful candidate. But 
Mr. Molesworth, and many of his competitors, would be the first to join 
in such expressions on the grounds to be assigned here. Mr. Hook has 
on all occasions boldly and plainly put forward those principles whiel! 
he conscientiously holds. And yet, so judiciously and admirably has he 
put them forward, that he has gained almost unbounded influence I 
places like Coventry and Birmingham, and has commanded the respect 
and often the regard, of those most opposed to him. So strongly was this 
felt at Coventry, that the radical paper constantly called him the desp% 
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* This is what Sir Richard wishes doubled. 
Letter dated May 6th, 1836. 
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or autocrat of Coventry, and made the bitterest complaints of his being 
able to do what he pleased, His powers as a preacher and divine were 
such that, in his noble church at Coventry, he had often, it is said, an 
audience of three thousand persons ; and when, last year, he preached at 
Oxford, the enthusiasm of the undergraduates was almost unbounded. 
He would not be a candidate for Leeds; yet such was the esteem felt 
for his character, that sixteen or seventeen out of twenty-three trustees, 
voted for him at once, Yet, against this man, thus quietly remaining 
at his own post, under the pretext of religious principle, a regular 
series of attempts has been made, for example, in the “ Record” and 
then by petition, to calumniate and injure his character and blast his 
prospects. His enemies in the church (dissenters at heart) have 
gladly combined with his open enemies, the dissenters, to whom his 
influence and victories over them are deadly offences, to represent 
him as a fire brand, a bigot, a papist, &e. These charges and names, 
it seems, are no attacks on the private character of a clergyman! Do 
men remember where this will end? Who will say that paragraphs 
may not have been written and reports spread under private vindic- 
tive feelings? or from meaner and baser motives yet? At all events, 
if private men who have never concealed their principles are to be 
thus calumniated and hunted down, does not every one know that a 
little money will ensure the insertion, somewhere or other, of the most 
unprincipled attacks on private character, from private motives, when- 
ever a man comes forward, or is brought forward, for any object, whe- 
ther in the clerical or any other profession? If this system is not put 
down at once, who will be safe? Do none of the gentlemen who are 
everlastingly candidates for this or that lectureship not see that their 
turn will come next ? 

Among the petitioners, one of the first names is that of Mr. W. 
Osburn, jun., a gentleman by whom Mr. Hook or any one else may 
think it an honour to be opposed, if he be the writer whose work on 
the Fathers displayed such melancholy ignorance of their language 
and meaning, and such strange and grievous scurrility respecting 
them. But this petition is, in principle, far more dangerous and cul- 
pable than the newspaper work. It is difficult to believe that the 
persons engaged in it could have given any consideration to the matter. 
A set of persons (of whom, without any disrespect, it may be said, 
that, in all human probability, not two are persons of literary habits 
or readers in divinity,—of whom, probably, not one, except the persons 
employed, ever read three pages of any one of Mr. Hook's works) 
meet, have a set of extracts put before them, carved, and cut, and 
garbled, just as the extractors pleased, and then pass sentence on Mr. 

ook as unsound and unfit to be an incumbent amongst them. That 
these gentlemen, not being of literary habits, may not be fully aware 
of the gross and universally-allowed unfairness of judging of a man’s 
®pinions from extracts, made, too, by an enemy, is very likely true. 
But, as fair men, can they say that they are competent to judge of 
such things? As Christians, can they defend such an anjust mode of 
Judging their neighbour, and then publicly attacking a Christian 
minister's character? They say, they judged dispassionately. Cau 
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they, as men of truth, say that they went to the meeting unprejudiced 
against Mr. Hook? But the appeal is to the public, not to them, 


If such things are to pass without reprobation, who, that has ever 
written a line, is safe, if brought forward for any public station ? 

On the whole, this victory over the assailants of private character 
is a great triumph i in itself, and does high honour to the trustees. The 
pe ople of Leeds may be assured that, instead of a firebrand, a bigot, and 
a papist, they have a person who, if it pleases God to give him life 
and health, will be an instrument of blessing to them in spirituals, and 
of aid and comfort in temporals. 


IRELAND. 





(1.) A plan has been in private circulation among a particular party 

in treland for some time, and has now been published, with full details, 
in the Dublin Record, for the ELECTION OF BisHoPs to the suppressed 
sees by the clergy. The scheme deserves most especial notice, and 
shall be printed in the next Nuinber. 
(2.) It is a very singular fact, that every week the Irish papers 
‘hae contain a number of letters from Irish cle ‘rgy, presbyterian ministers, 
Bi i and others, whose names appear in the Commissioners’ Report as 
approving of the national scheme of education, either complaining 
loudly of their names being used without authority, as they disapprove 
of the scheme, or renounce ing all connexion w ith it on a nearer view 
of its working, This is not creditable (in one way or other) to 
those who drew the Report up. Could any Trish friend ascertain how 
many persons have made these declarations ? 

(3.) It appears that the week of religious solemnities at Dublin, 
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* ‘ when some friends give public breakfasts daily to the clergy, is to 
= : begin on April 10th. The subjects for religious conversation are an- 
R | nounced: and it is declare d, that the Dublin clergy will not, as be- 
% fore, wait to hear the country clergy give their opinions, but that the) 


» oa 


will speak as it may happen. The Rev. Charles Bridges discharges 
this vear that part of the e piscopal office which Mr. Bic -kersteth before 
unde ‘rtook, and gives the charge or exhortation tothe clergy. 
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Aw old man of the name of Downey, who was employed as teacher by the 
Irish Society, was last year commanded by his parish priest to give up th 
situation ; he refused, and was in consequence subjected to that war of eccle- 
siastical persecution in which the popish priesthood in Ireland are so W' 
versed. The way in which this was carried on in one instance will perhaps 
surprise (it is too serious to amuse) you. There is a custom in the count) 
parts of Ireland of which, perhaps, you are not aware. The priest, at certale 
times of the year, appoints w hat the country people call “stations” at thi 
different farmers’ houses in the parish: these are conducted in the following 
way :—The priest, and some decent neighbours, are invited by the appant 
farmer to breakfast or dine. Before the company sit down, they, and a mol 
group from the neighbouring quarters, are admitted to confession, pay te! 
confession fees, and those whom the priest permits receive the holy euchar's 
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(after their fashion.) Now on one of these occasions the old man whom I 
have mentioned above came forward, paid his confession fees, and confessed 
his sins. The priest, however, put the money in his pocket, but refused to 
absolve him because he would not cease to act as teacher under the Irish So- 
ciety. The poor man lost his temper, and remonstrated in no very moderate 
language. Upon this the priest became furious, and actually proceeded to use 
violence. He struck the poor man repeatedly, and knocked him with such 
force against the dresser in the farmer's kitchen, and then against the door, 
that both door and dresser were broken! For the sake of brevity I will now 
pass on till a few months afterwards, when the Roman-catholic bishop visited 
the parish for the purpose of holding a confirmation. It is a common custom 
in Ireland (or, at least, ¢his part of Ireland) for the Roman-catholic bishop, 
when the confirmation service is concluded, to stand at the altar, and ask the 
priest if he has any complaint against his flock ; and then the flock if they have 
any complaint against the priest. Now, in the case of which I am speaking, 
the priest was far from being popular, so that the old man whom he had 
beaten found little difficulty in getting signatures to a formal complaint. But 
the priest was on his guard, and induced the bishop to omit the usual form, 
and hurry into the vestry immediately after the confirmation service was 
ended. The congregation, however, seeing how matters were likely to be, 
rushed round to the outside of the vestry, and such was their eagerness and 
haste, that the injured man, and the owner of the house at which the station 
had been held, actually forced their way into the vestry before the door could be 
locked. They presented their petition to the bishop, offering to swear to the 
truth of its contents. ‘The unfortunate priest was astounded ; but, as he must 
do something in self-defence, he proposed to the bishop that as the complainant 
had a friend with him, so he should be allowed to call a witness on his side, 
and the matter be examined into by the bishop, and six priests who were with 
him. This being granted, the priest called in a man from the chapel yard, 
and proceeded (with the bishop’s permission) to examine him in the follow- 
ing manner :—*‘ Did you see me strike this man? Did you hear me use 
the expressions mentioned in this paper?’’ And other questions of the same 
kind, to which the witness replied in the negative. ‘The unfortunate old man 
at this became almost distracted, and, obtaining permission from the bishop 
to put some questions to the same person, he asked him, “ Were you present 
at the station in question at all?” ‘The man replied, ‘‘ No.” Were you not at 
——, some miles away?” He replied, ‘‘ Yes!” ‘The poor fellow then turned 
to the owner of the house where the station had been held, and asked him 
simply, ‘* Were not the dresser and door of the house broken by the violence 
with which the priest dashed me against them?” To which he answered 
that they were. By this the bishop was completely puzzled as to what course 
he ought to pursue. However, he promised the poor man that justice should 
be done, and, hurrying to his carriage, drove to the priest’s house. ‘The con- 
gregation, or a great part of them, followed, in order to hasten, if possible, 
the bishop’s decision ; but two priests stood at the gate, and (with some diffi- 
culty) literally beat them off with their horsewhips.* Suffice it to say, that 
the poor old man obtained no redress, and was led to bring the case betore the 
sessions at Cork; and yet that man remains a staunch Roman catholic. He 
is hot-tempered, but he reads his bible constantly. I have many times exa- 


mined him in it, and I trust he is labouring to gain the mastery over his 
temper. 


———— » — - - -_—- 


. > . e . . , . . 
It is quite a common thing, when there is a crowd, at funerals, &c., for the priest 
to beat the people back with their whips. 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 


EDUCATION OF MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
LETTER ll. 
(To the Editor of the British Magazine.) 

Sin,—That there exists no beneficial influence to direct a vast 
majority of the medical students while following their professional pur- 
suits in London, must, I think, be admitted by every one who credits 
the statement I made in my former letter. There is no such thing as 
discipline in any of the schools of medicine. Some slight discipline, 
indeed, is obtained at King’s College, by the system of marking the 
attendance of the students on the lectures, and the good effects even 
of that feeble check are abundantly manifest at that establishment. 
And not only is discipline wanting in the schools at present, but it 
never did exist, a fact which is easily accounted for, when it is remem- 
bered that almost, if not all, the medical schools in London were 
established by individuals with a view to personal emolument and 
professional advancement, and therefore the founders of them were 
not in a condition to risk their popularity by enforcing discipline. 

This want of discipline has its influence upon the lecturers as well 

as upon the student. The amount of personal intercourse which exists 
between the student and his teacher is necessarily very slight, except. 
ing at very small schools ; in a large class, indeed, there are many with 
whom the lecturer has no opportunity of becoming acquainted, and 
consequently he has no means of estimating the progress of a consider. 
able number of his pupils in their professional pursuits, much less can 
he form any idea as to their moral condition. It is only with those 
who attend his examinations that he can become intimate; and I 
believe Tam correct in saying that, at all the schools, these constitute 
a very small proportion of the whole class. In the present state of 
affairs, it would be quite impossible to enforee attendance on the 
examinations: to enforce attendance on the lectures is sufficiently un- 
popular ; a further extension of discipline can hardly be attempted at 
present by any one school with impunity. 

The students, although for the most part averse to discipline of any 
kind, are evidently sensible that the present mode of conducting the 
medical schools is not altegether what it ought to be. ‘Towards the 
conclusion of their term of sojourn in town, they begin to feel the 
effects of their irregular attendance on lectures, and of their neglect o! 
the means of instruction afforded them. Circumstances render it 
necessary or expedient that the diploma of the College of Surgeons 
or the licence of the Apothecaries’ Hall should be obtained before 
a certain period ; and now, in order to make up for lost time, the 
student is compelled to have recourse to a mode of instruction which, 
when viewed in reference to the nature of his engagements in after 
life, is pernicious in the extreme. I allude to a system which has 
arisen out of the want of proper discipline in the schools—namely, 
Cramming, or Grinding. The Grinder’s engagement with the student 
is to “ pass him” in a certain number of months; and he much more 
frequently sueceeds in fulfilling his engagement than the reverse. 
Hence it frequently happens that young men are sent out into the 
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world, often to commence active duties in their profession, with just so 
much knowledge as they may have learned by rote from a Grinder. 
Some idea may be formed of the number of students who avail them- 
selves of this meretricious aid, when I state, from information on which 
| have the fullest reliance, that, although the usual fee paid for this 
kind of instruction is only five guineas, the income of one of these 
gentlemen is computed at not less than 10007. per annum: yet this 
gentleman is not considered to be the first in his line; and there are 
several others who are thought to be doing well. 

But the evils to which I have alluded would be comparativel 
trifling, were it not for a portion of the weekly medical press, which 
has constituted itself the great monitor and adviser of the students, 
aud the tribunal to which they are to apply on all occasions when 
they may consider themselves aggrieved. ‘The journal to which 
[ allude was established with the object of exposing the abuses in 
medical colleges, hospitals, and schools; and, had the Editor limited 
himself to a temperate exposure of such abuses, no doubt his efforts 
would have been generally beneficial. Whatever may be the necessity 
for a reform in our medical institutions, there will not, I presume, be 
found many to sanction the propriety of calling in the aid of students 
to effect it; and however culpable the conduct of those in high and 
responsible situations, whether in the management of the medical 
colleges, or as teachers in the schools, it can hardly be thought a 
likely method of recalling them to a sense of duty, or of improv- 
ing the condition of the students, to detract, in every possible way, 
from the characters of men of great professional reputation and 
acknowledged ability, and to destroy, as far as it was possible, 
the respect which young men ought to feel for institutions legally 
established, even though serious defects may exist in them. 

I have made a few extracts from some of the later numbers of this 
periodical; and from them your readers will easily judge what a 
dangerous monitor exerts its influence over the medical students. 

In an article on the system of education enjoined by the College of 
Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Hall, I find the following passage :—“ It 
is wholly compounded of avarice, impudence, and ignorance ;” and 
further on, “ ‘The student is compelled, by the atrocious ordinances of 
our medical colleges and companies, to produce certificates, which fur- 
nish proof only that he has been robbed both of his time and money.” 

On another occasion, in allusion to the regulations of the Apothe- 
caries’ Company, we read, “ Medical students must not be emancipated 
from the robbery and thraldom of the infamous regulations of 1831 to 
be subjected to the yet viler laws of 1835.” 

And subsequently, in reference to the same society, the following 
remarks appear :— 

“When the medical committee of the House of Commons is re-appointed, we 
promise those unrelenting persecutors of the medical students, (the examiners at Apothe- 
caries’ Hall,) that the breaches of the law which they have committed, and the num- 


berless licences which they have granted in nonconformity with the stipulations of the 
Statute under which they exercise their functions, shall be thoroughly investigated and 


fully exposed.” 
Amongst the notices to correspondents, in a recent number, I find 


the following _— 
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**The account of an examination in Latin by a candidate for the licence of the 
Apothecaries’ Company, on Thursday evening, the 13th: instant, in which Mr. Jobn 
Hardy, A ary, at Walworth, figured as chief perplexer, was received too late for 
instortion this week ; but it shall appear in full in the next Lancet.” 

I do not find, however, that it did appear. 

But nothing more clearly illustrates the spirit of this journal than the 
tone with which the meeting of students at the Crown and Anchor, 
alluded to in your 50th number, was noticed. A full report of the 
meeting was given in it. The following is the description of the 
meeting in the leading article :— 

‘* A more respectable assembly, or a more interesting one, was never seen in this 
metropolis ; and, considering the degree of excitement which prevailed in the minds of 
the gentlemen present,—all of them labouring under the impression that they had 
been grossly injured and insulted at Apothecaries’ Hall in the person of one of their 
body,—the decorum and excellent order which prevailed evidenced the importance 
that was attached by the assembly to the subjects that were brought under dis. 
cussion.” 

It was rendered notorious at the time by the daily papers what was 
the kind of order and decorum that prevailed; and the cheers for 
“ Mother H.’s’’: and the “Cider Cellar,” which constituted the finale 
of the meeting, abundantly testify how necessary was the reservation 
of the editor in the passage printed in italics, ¢ won nly OH Se. 

It will, I apprehend, be deemed quite unnecessary that I should 
farther multiply quotations to prove that this journal must exert a 
most pernicious influence upon the medical students. For upwards of 
thirteen years has it, week after week, been unwearied in its efforts to 
lower, in the estimation of the students, not only the legally-constituted 
medical corporations, but also individual members and officers of those 
institutions, and likewise the teachers in the medical schools, save and 
except some few favoured ones in some favoured school. Its appeals 
are such as young men will naturally listen to most willingly. They 
are, for the most part, addressed to their feelings of independence— 
‘“« Medical students are not to be treated as children!’ Any attempt 
made to ascertain the regularity of the students’ attendance is held up 
to scorn as the “ Lecture-room spy system ;’’* the lecturers are 
represented as interested in increasing the burdens of the students, 
and entertaining no other yiews towards them than to rob them of as 
much money as they can. Any efforts made to encourage the indus- 
trious students are held in derision in such language as the following, 
which actually was used in alluding to the institution of several prizes 
at the school of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, “It is all humbug and 
quackery, and the lecturers know it. When are the prizes awarded ? 





* So the system of marking the attendance of the students is designated. I can- 
not omit this opportunity of noticing with what noble disinterestedness my colleagues 
in King’s College have continued this system, although so generally disliked by the 
students, and so severely animadverted on by the journal to which I have been 
alluding. To Drs. Watson and Ferguson, and Messrs. Daniell and Partridge, who 
have been professors in the college from its foundation, does this merit belong, who, 
“through evil report and good report,” and at a considerable pecuniary sacrifice, have 
maintained this discipline from the conscientious conviction that it was not only for 
“a — of the students, but an act of justice to their parents as well as to the 
public. 
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Certain enough, at the end of every session, when the last shilling has 
been extorted from the student!" 

One is hardly surprised, then, seeing the spirit of the injunctions of 
this self-constituted Monitor of the medical students, at such dis- 
turbances as lately occurred at Apothecaries’ Hall, nor at the assault 
made by a student, while under examination at the Apothecaries’ 
Hall, apon one of his examiners,—occurrences which, in whatever 
way they may have originated, are, I believe, mainly to be’ attri- 
buted to the spirit cf insubordination excited and fostered by the 
evil counsellings of this journal. It is, however, a source of surprise 
to me, that such disturbances do not occur more frequently ; that they 
do not, I think, speaks well for the students, and greatly enco 
the hope that, if they were properly guided, they would be found 
a superior class of young men. 

Here, then, Sir, is a monstrous anomaly in the education of a large 
number of young men for a profession which, in its general diffusion 
over the face of the country, in the extent and nature of its influence 
upon society, in the manner of its introduction to the privacies of 
domestic life, closely resembles the clerical. How would it be, if the 
students at our universities, most of whom are of the same age with 
our medical students, were not only free from control and discipline, 
but exposed to the dangerous counsels of radical advisers? The 
question, then, for parents and for the public to consider, is this:—Are 
the future medical men of this country to be brought up radical in 
politics,— indifferent in religion,—and but half-informed in professional 
matters? ‘Pro aris et focis’’ may well be our motto in considering 
this subject: if infidelity and radicalism prevail among the medical 
profession, they will have a ready access to the rich man’s castle, and 
the poor man’s cottage. | 

In another communication, I propose to inquire what remedies 
may be devised to counteract the evils which exist under the present 
system. 

L am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


R. B. Toop, M.D., 


Professor of Physiology, §c., in King's College, London. 
London, — Murch 20th, 1837. 
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ORDINATIONS. | 
Archbishop of Canterbury.......cs0.sssessssecsessseeseseceeeeseree March 19th 


Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden .........0+-seeseees euniencn: ome ee 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
— John ......000- g.a. St. John’s Oxford es . Proc ABB OF eek 
Baldwin, Alfred......... M.A. Jesus Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 


Cotterill, Charles ...... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 


Lincoln, by 1. d. from 
Cotton, Henry James.. 8.4. Worcester Oxford Bishop of Winchester 


Drake, William ......... g.a. St. John's Camb. —— 
: Lincoln, by 1}. d. from 
Dudley, B. Ww. etecceses§ BoA. Catharine Hall Camb. Bishop of Chichester 


Freeman, F. W........... 8.4. St. Peter’s Camb. ; oe dietitian 


Hall, Robert P........... p.a. Brasennose Oxford = fete Ae co a 


: Abp. of Canterbury, 
Howell, H..........00000+ St. Bee's } : Pt ‘Abp. ert Oy L 
Latham, Frederick....... s.c.u. Clare Hall Camb. Lincoln 


Nicolayson, John (Literate) { ae? son BR ore. by |. 


Osler, Featherstone L. 2.a. Catharine Hall Camb. { poe Bp. of L te I. 
Pierpoint, Richard W. x.a. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 

Rainer, George..,...... B.A. Brasennose Oxford —_Abp. of Canterbury 
Abp. of Canterbury, by |, 


Taylor, George ......... 8a. Catharine Hall Camb. d. from Abp. of York 
Tennant, William ...... M.A. ‘Trinity Camb. } hep by ee 
Thornton, Spencer...... s.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
sao Lincoln, by 1. d. from 
Upcher, Abbott ......... n.A. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
PRIESTS. 
Bell, John Tesh......... z.A. St. Peter's Camb. Lincoln 
Brandreth, W. H........ na. Christ Church Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
_ ; Abp. of Canterbury by |. 
Bruce, William ......... B.A. Queen's Camb. d. from Abp. of York 
Chrichton, William J.. m.a. Merton Oxford Abp. of Canterbury 
Knight, George......... B.A. St. Edmund'sH. Oxford Lincoln 
Lister, Joseph Martin. s.a. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Muston, Christopher R.  m.a Glasgow Abp. of Canterbury, by | 
Oye — en ee ase d. from Bp. of London 


Payne, P.S. H. ...... m.A. Balliol Oxford Lincoln 
Lincoln, by L d. from 


“i Ready, Henry ......... n.A. St. John’s Camb. Bi B tre 

ty: ishop of Norwich 
as Ripley, Henry Ross... s.a. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 

atte . : Lincoln, by 1. d. from 
nt Sanders, John Clement ( Literate ) ne { Bishop of Norwich 

aah Tyler, Charles Henry... 3.a. Trinity Oxford Lincoln 

ig Willott, John ............ B.A. St. John’s Camb. { ~~ pada nagar . | 

Wynter, Abraham F..... p.a. St. John’s Oxford — Lincoln 





The Bishop of Lincoln’s next ordination will be held at Buckden, on Trinity Sunday, 
the 2ist of May. Candidates must send in their papers to his lordship before the 9h 





of April. 
The Bishop of Ely will hold his next ordination in London, on June 4. 
' 
RESIGNATIONS. 

f Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Blakiston, G. F....4 Baschureh V oe Salop L.& C. 
Ellis, John Joseph, one of the Under Masterships of Merchant Tailors’ Schools : 

Hornbuekle, T.W. Madingley V. Camb. Ely. Bishop of Ely 
Pearson, T. C....... The Mastership of the Free Grammar School, at High Ereall, J 





Veale, William ... Zennor V. Cornwall 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Dennison, Edward ... Lord Bishop of Salisbury 


Diteher, Joseph, of Hutton, Somerset, Principal Acting Surrogate for the Diocese of 
| Bath and Wells 

Evered, W. H. ......... Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. Baroness Sempill 

Eyres, Charles ......... Chaplain to Sir Hyde Parker, Bart., Sheriff of the county of 


Surre 
Faweett, James, Incumbent of St. Mark's, Woodhouse, a Surrogate for the Diocese of 
York 
Greenslade, William... Sunday Evening Lecturer at Barnstaple Church 
Haden, C. «+006 seseeeee Chaplain to the Birmingham Union 


Knight, Edward D. .... Chaplain to Howel Gwyn, Esq., Sheriff of Glamorganshire 

Mason, H. B............ Assistant Master of King Edward's Free Grammar School 

Meredith, J. ........... Master of the Free Grammar School at High Ereall, Salop 

Morris, T., Rector of St. James’s, Dover, Rural Dean of the District 

Notley, Charles.....«... Master of the Free Grammar School, Eye, Suffolk 

Oakeley, Frederick, Fellow of Balliol College, Whitehall Preacher, from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford 

Outram, Thomas Powys, Rector of Redmile, a Surrogate for the Archdeaconry of 
Leicester 

Philpott, Henry, Fellow of Catharine Hall, Whitehall Preacher, from the University 
of Cambridge 

Russell, Samuel Hl. .... One of the Under Masters of Merchant Tailors’ School 

Shackley, John .......... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Westmoreland 


Somerville, Philip...... Chaplain to the“ Hercules” man .of-war. 
Walker, S. M., Vicar of St. Enoder, Cornwall, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Exeter 
Wymer, Edward ...... Chaplain to the High Sheriff of the county of Norfolk 





PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Ayling, Henry .... Perbright P. C. Surrey 
Baillie, John ...... Lissington V. Lincoln Lincoln D. & C, of York 
Bardsley, J...... «+ Bierley Chapel Yorkshire 
Bolton, Edwd. D. Wingfield Suffolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 
Boraston, G. B.... } Ineo V. w. Hel- Cornwall Exon Queen's Coll., Oxford 
Borton, L. B....... Somerby R. Lincoln Lineoln Lord Chancellor 
Caporti, J. .......6. Takeley V. Essex London Bp. of London 

. Sutton Bonnington . , 
( g b » ‘ . 
oplestone, Edwd. | St. Michael's R. Notts York D. & C. of Bristol 
Creed, H1....... 0.006 Mellis R. Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Davies, Morgan... ooay ee Denbigh St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Dickenson, A... West Retford R. Notts York Corp. of E. Retford 
George, D. J...... - St. Devereux R, Hereford Hereford E. B. Clive, Esq. 
Gilbert, P. Presesss) oC rer Middlesex London Archdn. of London 
Hook, W. F....... Leeds V. W. York York Trustees 
Howes, T.G.F..... Belton R. Suffolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 
Hutton, C. J....... Ilketshall, St.John V. Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 


Westport V.w. Bro- 


Hutchinson, G. H, kenboro’ C. and > Wilts Sarum _ Lord Chancellor 
Charlton C. 


mm Arthur «+ Weston Turville V. Bucks Lincoln All Souls’Coll.,Oxon 


ree Cor esees eee Enville R. Stafford Bi. & Cc, 

ohnson, Win. C..  Diptford R. Devon Exon Miss Taylor 

Jones, Woe ssecececs. } Batchuveh Vw New) ol | TMG. Lord Chancellor 
t= Parva C. \ 


Vou. X1— April, 1837. 3p 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


: , 
Joyce, James ...... Dorking V. late D. of Norfolk 


Leman, Thos. O.. Brampton R. shfrolk Norwich } — oe Leman & 
L’ Oster, Chas. N. Moorby V. Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Carlisle 
§ Tunstead V. w. South Norfolk Norwich — Mack, Esq. 


Mack, Thomas “*) > Ruston C. 
Marsden, William Eccles V. LancashireChester Lord Chancellor 


P. of D. 
Mathews, John ... } presley = E. York } & C. of SPreb; in York Cath. 
York 
Murray, T. B...... } a "Daman Middlesex London Abp. of Conlin 


Naylor, Martin J. Crofton R. W. York York Ch. of D. of Lancaster 
P. of D. 
Oldfield, W.......... Misterton P. C. Notts ? & C. of D. & C. of York 
York 

Palmer, P. H...... Hose V. Leicester Lincoln Duke of Rutland 
Payne, Edward ... Swalcliffe V. Oxford Oxon New Coll., Oxon 
Pollard, Edward... Evedon R. Lincoln Lincoln Earl of Winchelsea 
Purbrick, Lewis,.. . -- nme i, = } wits Sarum D.& C. of Sarum 
Robinson, J. M..... Barrington V. Camb. Ely Trinity Coll., Camb, 


ma Conquest Beds 


Rose, Henry John Lincoln  St.John’sColl.,Camb 


Scobell, John $.... St. Kew V. Cornwall Exon Rev. N. Every 
Sharp, We seeruee{ Steogtin’s PC Wake- hw. york York —V. of Wakefield 
Stoneman, Henry. Zennor V. Cornwall Exon Bp. of Exeter 
Thomson, Edward Aspatria V. Cumb. Carlisle Bp. of Carlisle 
Tedkse, Fe Covesce Down St. Mary,R. Devon Exon B. Bedford, Esq. 
Webber, Charles... Stanton-on-Wye R. Hereford Herefd. DS Co Seer 
: church, Oxon 
WEE, Du, Ba cecesccce Madingley V. Camb. = Ely Bp. of Ely 
Weighell, T. ...... Marsworth V. Bucks Lincoln ‘Trinity Coll., Camb. 
Wells, E. C. ...... Ixworth P.C, Suffolk Norwich R.N. Cartwright, Es 
Williams, Hugh... Radyr V. Glam. Llandaff Earl of Plymouth 


Williams, William Croft V. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Monson 
ee cum meee fn Ely D. & C. of Ely 
Wright, William... Healing R. ' hee Lincoln Rev. J. Parkinson 


Williams, George. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Dean of Bristol and ) ; , 
Beeke, H., D.D.. {Weare V. ;Somer. B.& W. D. & C. of Bristol 
Biadulph, T. ..... . Hotwells, Clifton 
Bowe, William .... Master of the Free Grammar School at Scorton 


Crosby, Robert ... aa ot Middlesex London Arch. of London 
» 

Dickson, Michael . } . ea vet os Somer. B. & W. 'F. G. Cooper, Es}, 

Festing, John D.... Newnham V. Herts London 8. Mills, Esq. 


Gage, Rev. T. W. 
Grant, Frederick . Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster 
Greenwood, Wm.. Thrapston R. Northamp. Peterboro’ Lord Chancellor 
4 { Kilve R. w. String-) Somer. B.& W. Balliol Coll,, Oxtor! 
? ton V. ) 
Mi yerey J. sists .ciess. Wavertree 
Nevill, Henry W. Flower Place, Surrey 


Mathew, John .. 


Surrey — Winchs. } Representatives of the 
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Name. Preferment, 


Peck, Kenwick .,.  Notton Lodge 
Platt, Ralph ....... Paddington 
Poley, Wm. W.... Hartest 


Probyn, Edmund . { —_ Long- 


Robinson, Geo. .... Tutbury V. 

Salvador, J. L...... Stanton on Wye R. 
Scobell, George... Turville V. 

Norton Bavant V. 
& Hill Deverill P.C. 


Hockleigh V. 

& South Benfleet V. 
Bristol 

Evedon R. 


Smith, George ... 


Swayne, Geo. D. D. } 


Symons, John...... 
Turner, Edward... 


Williams, Peter... 


Wood, James...... Willisham P. C. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


County. 


Diocese. Patron. 


Wilts 
Cheshire 


Suffolk 


: Glouces. Glouces. Rev. J. Probyn 


Stafford L.& C. V. of Bakewell 

P oy § D&C. of Christ 
Hereford Herefd. 2 Church, Oxon 
Bucks Freeholders 
Wilts Lord Chancellor 


Wilts } =. et Pr. of Heytesbury 


Lincoln 
Sarum 


of Sarum 
Essex London Wadham Coll., Oxon 
Essex London D.& C. of Westmin. 
Lincoln Lincoln Earl of Winchelsea 


Prebendary of Pennynydd in Bangor Cathedral 
& Liandebrog R. Carnar. 





UNIVERSITY 


Bangor Bp. of Bangor 
Suffolk Norwich 'T. Myers, Esq. 
NEWS. 


OOOPO LOOP OOOOOR 


OXFORD. 





February 25th. 

Queey’s Co.tecr.-—An election of an Exhi- 
bitioner on the Michel foundation at Queen’s 
College will take place on Thursday, the 
27th of April. Candidates must be natives 
of the province of Canterbury, who have at- 
tained the full age of 15, and have not exceeded 
the age of 20 years, And if members of the 
University, must not have been matriculated 
longer than 12 calendar months. Certificates 
of baptism, testimonials, &c., must be delivered 
to the Provost of the said College on or before 
Saturday, the 22nd of April. 

AsuMOLEAN Society, Feb. 20.—The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected Members :— 
Rev, W, Slatter, M.A. Ch. Ch. ; Rev. E. A. 
Dunean, M.A. Exeter : Phillip Mules, B.A. 
Brasennose ; J. W. Nicholl, B.A. Jesus; — 
W illiams, b. A, Jesus. 

Professor White read a paper on Saxon coins. 

A letter was read from the Rev. J. Clutter- 
buck, viear of Long Wittenham, Berks, detail- 
ng the particulars of the locality in which an 
‘ncieat shield and some fragments of pottery, 
both of which were exhibited to the Society, 
ae. found. The shield was found in the pool 
ow Day's Lock, near Dorchester, in the 
gravel below the bottom of the river, on what 
appeared to have been an ancient bed of the 
vet, and near which, if not exactly on the 
te at appears that a ford formerly existed. 
on Sie a 4 Roman station and entrenchments 
at “odun hill, which is very near. The pot- 
“yY Was some of it found on the surface of the 
ground, and some in a stratum of gravel three 
* four feet below the surface. the shield is 


14 inches by 13, and has its surface, with 
round bosses, arranged in concentric circles, 
with a large boss in the centre. The metal is, 
probably, a mixture of ee and tin. Mr. 
Juncan and the president of Trinity spoke on 
the subject. The former shewed some prints 
of shields resembling that found, and the latter 
thought that the workmanship was too rude 
for the shield to have been a genuine Roman 
shield. 

Two papers were read on the subject of the 
luminous arch seen on Saturday evening, Fe- 
bruary 18th; one by Professor Powel, the other 
anonymous. At half-past ten it appeared in 
the Soe of an arch, a little deficient at the 
summit, terminated at the N.E. and S.W. 
points, and passing near the zenith. _ It passed 
through the N. E, part of the Great Bear, and 
the upper part of Orion. In the course of the 
evening it gradually shifted its position a little. 
The arch consisted of a broad band of light, 
sometimes divided vertically, of a bright rose- 
red colour, but not very bright. rlier, it 
was more yellow. Professor Powel did not see 
any coruscation, but Professor Rigaud and other 
members saw frequent coruscations, sometimes 
of a bluish colour, and sometimes of a more 
deep red than the mass of ‘the arch ; they di- 
verged in general towards the northern part of 
the sky. Ata quarter before eleven, it was 
very faint, particularly in the S.W.; the N.E. 
part seemed broader, and more in detached 
masses ; at eleven the S.W. part was imper- 
ceptible, the N.E. a dull red light; at half- 
pest eleven, it had totally disappeared, 

Dr. Daubeny read an account, from Mr. 
Tanecred, of an aurora that was seen over a 
great part of France and the North of Italy, on 
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the 18th of October last ; he also shewed a very 
delicate instrument for measuring very minute 
variations in temperature. 

Mr. Twiss exhibited one of Sir H. Davy’s 
eouductors for ving the copper bottoms 
of vessels, which had been taken om the bot- 
er of the Gibralter, lately broken up at Mil- 
ford. 

Thursday the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— — 

achelor in Divinity—Rev. E. J. Parker, 
F of Pembroke. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. L. P. Dykes, Taber- 
~% of Queen's ; E. Thornton, Student of Ch. 
Ch. 
Bachelors of Arts—J. Pennefather, Balliol ; 
T. Hussey, Brasennose ; H. R. Surtees, St. 
Mary Hall 

Rev. R. Jackson, Pembroke ; incorporated 
from Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

The Proctors for the ensuing year, who were 
on Wednesday, the 12th inst. elected by their 
respective Societies, are—The Rev. W. J. 
Butler,M.A., fellow of Magdalen; andthe Rev. 
W. J. Meech, M.A., fellow of New College. 

On Saturday last, the electors for the Craven 
Scholarship decided in favour of M. G. Mar- 
shall, Commoner of Ch. Ch., and lately captain 
of the School of Charter House. 

On Thursday last, Mr. R. Congreve, from 
Rugby School, was admitted a Scholar of Wad- 
ham College. 


March 4. 


Worcester College.—Two Scholarships, on 
Dr. Clarke's foundation, will be filled up on 
the 10th of May next. The Scholars to be 
elected ‘‘ out of such persons as are born of 
English parents, in the provinces of Canterbury 
and York, and none other, A preference is 
given, ** ceteris paribus,” to the orphans of 
clergymen of the Church of England. The 
certificates must be delivered in to the Vice- 
Provost by the 6th of May. 

Trinity College.—There will be an election 
of two Scholars, on Monday, the 22nd of 
May. Candidates must be abave sixteen, and 
under twenty years of age, and will be required 
to present, in person, to the President, certifi- 
cates of baptism, and testimonials of conduct, 
together with a Latin epistle, to request per- 
mission to offer themselves, at nine o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, May 17. 

In a Congregation holden on Thursday last, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. R. Rees, Fel- 
low of Jesus college. 

Master of Arts—Rev. H. M. Villiers, Stu- 
dent of Ch. Ch. 

Bachelor of Arts—G. J. R. Salter, Ch. Ch. 

The election for a Professor of Political 
Economy took place in the afternoon of the 
saine day, when Mr. Merivale, of Balliol Col- 
lege, was the successful candidate, the numbers 
being —- for Mr. Merivale, 88; for Mr. 
Tw iss, 82. 

On Saturday last, the following gentlemen 
were elected Scholars of University College :— 

Mr. J. Woolley, B. A., of Exeter, toa Bennet 
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Scholarship; Mr. W. H. Anderdon, of Ry. 
liol, and Mr. J. Emeris, of University, to tyy, 
open Scholarships; Mr. 8. Burstall of (yj. 
versity, and Mr. D. C. Legard, of Wadham 
to the Yorkshire Scholarships. 

Yesterday, Mr. G. G. Perry, of the dioces 
of Bath and Wells, was admitted Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College. 

The Examiners for the mathematical Sho. 
larship announced yesterday afternoon, thy: 
W. F. Donkin, B.A., Fellow of University 
was the successful candidate. * 

F. J. N. Rogers, Esq., M.A., of Oriel, and 
a Barrister on the Western Circuit, has beep 
appointed a King’s Counsel. 


Asnmotean Society, March 6. — The 
following gentlemen were elected members :— 

W. A. Greenhill, S.M., Trinity; J. A. 
Hessey, B.A., St. John’s ; H. De Sausmares, 
B.A., Pembroke; Rev. T. Briscoe, M.A, 
Jesus. 

Professor Rigaud gave an interesting account 
of a portion of the MS. collections in the |i. 
brary of the Earl of Macclesfield, at Shirbur 
Castle, from which it appears that much has 
been said of the valuable library possessed by 
the father of Sir William Jones, but the ae- 
counts of it have all agreed in stating that, as 
a collection, it is no longer in existence. Dr, 
Hutton distinctly says, that after Mr. Jones's 
death, his manuscripts were dispersed ; another 
story fixed the dispersion at the death of 
George, the second Earl of Macclesfield, to 
whom the whole was left in 1749; and Nichol 
speaks of the library being sold in 1801: but, 
notwithstanding these circumstantial state. 
ments, the collection has been kept together 
entire, and is now preserved at Shirburn 
Castle. The letters which it contains from 
mathematicians of the 17th and beginning of 
the 18th century, are particularly curious; 
and, although a certain number of them ha 
been inserted in various works, and particularly 
in the General Dictionary, by Birch ané Lock- 
man, the larger part still remains unpublished, 
and the whole are now (by the liberal perms- 
sion of the Earl of Macelesfield ) in Oxford, 
that a selection may be made from them, and 
cemmunicated, through the University pres, 
to the scientific world. 

Dr. Daubeny read some scientific notis 
from Mr. Tancred, in which Mr. Tanére! 
gave an account of an unusual flood of the 
river Lerchis, near the Baths of Lucea, whieh 
took place on the 2nd of October last, when 
the river rose suddenly to the height of 18 fe 
4 inches above its udual level. At Floreney 
Mr. Tancred saw the collection of specimen 
of the different parts of the human body, and 
other animal substances, which the Sige 
Segato has contrived to preserve from putt 
faction. The method by which the preety 
tion has been effected is unknown, am 
remain so, as the Signor Segato died withost 
imparting the knowledge of his method toa 
one. His death was occasioned by vexate® 
brought on by the refusal of the Governmes 
to assist him in his undertaking, to whieh te 
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by the priests. Now, how- 
» they so far value the 
collection, that they have refused to permit it 
to go out of the country. Mr. Tancred also 
ve an account of an instrument invented by 
Amici, of Modena, for measuring 
angles; and mentioned the recent discovery of 
some microscopic infusoria in a white sort of 
Tripoli, called in Tuscany, oy della luna, 
from Monte Sta. Tiora, which has hitherto 
been considered a volcanic production. 

Dr. Buckland informed the meeting, that 
he had received a letter from Mr. Crosse, de- 
tailing the results of a new series of experi- 
ments, by which he has succeeded in obtaining 
one hundred more animals of the same descrip- 
tion as those obtained by previous experiments. 
On a piece of volcanic slag, connected with the 
electric wires at both ends, a fluid, containing 
silex and muriatic acid, was gently dropped. 
The animals, soon after their formation, were 
washed off from the slag, and deposited in a 
wooden funnel underneath. Without muriatic 
acid, the same animals were formed ; but when 
no electricity was used, the animals did not 
appear. The animals have been exhibited at 
the Royal Institution, by Mr. Faraday, whence 
originated the erroneous report that Mr. Fara- 
day had, by a series of similar experiments, 
produced the same animals. The animals 
were at first supposed to be infusoria, similar 
to those discovered by the microscopic obser- 
vations of Ehrenberg ; but, upon being shewn 
to naturalists in London, they are discovered 
tobe of a much higher order, very closely re- 
sembling the well-known acari which infest 
cabinets, with the exception that they have no 
hairs. It was, however, suggested by Dr. 
Buckland, that the hairs most probably had 
adhered to the gum used to stick them on the 
eard, or had been rubbed off by friction during 
their carriage to London, 


March 11. 


On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—H. Allen, New Inn Hall; 
Rev, J, Whytt, Edmund Hall; Rev. J. Dodd, 
laberdar of Queen's ; G. S. F. Smith, Queen’s; 
Rev. W. D. Roberts, Jesus; Rev. J. R. Trye, 
Jesus; Rev. H. N. Loring, Exeter. 

Bachelors of Arts—E. W. St. John, Ch. 
Ch. ; E. C. Egerton, Ch. Ch. 

In a Convocation holden in the afternoon of 

¢ same day, it was unanimously agreed to 
alfix the University seal to a Petition to the 
Honourable the Commons of the United King- 

mi in Parliament assembled, praying that 
they will be pleased to withhold their sanction 
rom the resolution on the subject of Church 
Rates proposed in the House of Commons, on 
Friday last, by the Right Honourable the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

he Examiners appointed by the Trustees 

of Dean Ireland's eendeaion have elected 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, of Balliol College. 

; The Examiners appointed to decide upon 

me Johnson Scholarships have elected F, W. 

aber, B.A., and W. F. Donkin, B.A., both 





























































Probationary Fellows of ae College, 
the former Theological, the latter Mathemati- 
cal Scholar, on Dr. Jobnson’s Foundation. 
Edward Rhys Jones, Commoner of Brasen- 
nose, George eens Keith Ellerton, Com- 
moner of St. John’s, and Barrington Chevallier, 
of the Charter House School, were yesterday 
elected Scholars of Brasennose College, on the 
Foundation of the Duchess of Somerset. 


March 18. 

It is intended to propose a new Statute to 
Convocation next Term, for the regulation of 
the Bodleian, and for an annual grant of 4001. 
towards the completion of the Catalogue, 


Corpus Christi College. —An Election will 
be held on Friday, the 14th of April, of a 
Scholar for the County of Oxford, —Candi- 
dates must be under 19 years of age on the 
day of Election, and they will be required to 
present, in person, to the President, certificates 
of the marriage of their parents, and of their 
own — ; an affidavit of their parents, or 
some other competent person, stating the day 
and place of their birth, and testimonials from 
their College or School, together with Latin 
epistles, at eleven o'clock, on Saturday, April 
8th.—-N.B. If no Candidate should appear 
who is a native of the County of Oxford, or if 
the qualification of such as may present them- 
selves should not be satisfactory, the Electors 
will proceed to fill up the vacant Scholarship 
from natives of any of the other Counties, on 
the Foundation of the College, who may offer 
themselves for examination, 


An Address to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Bishops, is lying for signature 
at Mr. Parker’s. It expresses the gratitude of 
the Clergy who sign it to the Prelates of the 
church for their opposition to the ministerial 
plan for the abolition of Church Rates, and a 
general confidence in their wisdom and mode- 
ration. 

The Electors for the University Scholarship 
established for the encouragement of Latin 
Literature, have decided in favour of Benjamin 
Jowett, Scholar of Balliol College. —The Lusby 
Scholarship, at Magdalen Hall, bas also been 
adjudged to Charles Thomas Arnold, Com- 
moner of Balliol. 

On Monday last, Mr. Samuel Andrew, of 
Exeter College, was elected Scholar of Lincoln; 
and on the same day, Mr. James Floyd, of 
Lincoln, was elected one of Lord Crewe’s Ex- 
hibitioners. 

On Thursday last, Mr. Edward Brabant 
Smith, Exhibitioner on the Michel Foundation 
at Queen’s College, was elected and admitted 
a Scholar on the same Foundation. 


ee 
CAMBRIDGE. 


February 25. 

CLASSICAL TRIPOS, 1837. 
Evaminers—F. Field, M.A., Trinity ; G.S. 
Venables, M.A., Jesus; C. Merivale, M.A., 
St. John’s; J. Gibson, M. A., Sidney Sussex. 
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First Class—Ds Hu » Trin. ; Wh 
head, Joh. ; Conybeare, Trin. ; Mayor, Trin. ; 
Harper, Joh. ; Howson, Trin. 

Second Class—Ds Ellis, Trin. ; Roberts, 
ima.; Biggs, Pemb.; Phillips, Trin. ; 
Sykes, Trin.; Harris, Trin. ; Herries, Trin.; 
Hildyard, Pemb.; Hodgkinson, Trin. ; Peir- 
son, Clare hall; Tower, Joh. ; Macmichael, 
Trin. ; Hawkins, Trin. 

Third Class—Ds Bromby, Joh.; Lacey, 
Pemb.; Fraser, Trin.; Brigham, Pemb.; 
Biowne, F, H., Joh. ; Rodwell, Trin. 

Rev. E. T. Vaughan, B.A., was yesterday 
elected a Fellow of Christ's college, on the 
foundation of Sir J. Finch and Sir T. Baines. 

Craven Scholarship.—On Wednesday last, 
the Hon. G. W. Lyttelton, of Trinity, eldest 
sun of Lord Lyttelton, was elected a Craven 
Scholar. 


Mr. H. D. Oppenheim, of this town, has 
heen appointed by the Professor of modern 
history, teacher of the German language to 
on University, in the room of the late Mr. 
0, 


At a congregation holden on Wednesday 
last, the following degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts—Lord A. Her- 
vey, Trinity, sixth son of the Marquis of 
Lristol. 

Masters of Arts — A, L. Massingberd, 
Trinity ; W. Pullen, Queen's. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Blandy, Trinity ; 
F. L. Osler, Catharine hall; H, T. Dowler, 
Magdalene. 

At the same Congregation, the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

To confirm the Report, dated Dec. 12, 1836, 
of the Syndicate, appointed “ to consider 
whether any and what alterations may be made 
in the previous examination, and in the exami- 
nation for Bachelor of Arts Degrees,” con- 
cerning the previous examination ; with the 
understanding that the 12th regulation shall 
not affect any person who shall have been in 
residence before Jan. 1, 1837 ; with respect to 
whom the regulation at present existing shall 
continue in force,—namely, “ that he shall be 
required to attend the examination in the year 
next but one after that in which he com- 
mences his residence :” every undergraduate 
coming into residence after Jan. 1, 1837, being 
required, according to the said 12th regulation, 
to attend the examination in the Lent term of 
the year next but one after that in which he 
has first been resident the major part of some 
one term. 

To confirm the report of the same Syndicate 
concerning the examination for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

To authorize the Vice-Chancellor, — pro- 
ceedings at law having been instituted against 
the late Vice-Chancellor, with a view to try 
the right which the University has for so 
long a period claimed and exercised, of licensing 
perenne to kecp public-houses within its 
units,—-to take and act apon the advice of the 
University counsel, assisted by such other 
counsel as the Vice-Chancellor may deem it 
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expedient to consult, for the purpose of 
tecting the University in the enjoyment dim 
privilege.* 

To allow Mr. Crool, Hebrew Teacher, 301, 
outef the University Chest, in addition to his 
annual salary. 

March 4. 


On ne axyne | last, the following gentlemen 
of Queens’ college, in this University, were 
elected Scholars of that Society : — 





Jenni 
Elliott * Heale 
Cockin Garratt. 
At a Con tion yesterday, the followi 
graces Medion Bm Senate :— m 


To authorize the Vice-Chancellor to take 
and act upon the advice of such Civilians as 
he may think it expedient to consult, in order 
to the obtaining of a faculty for certain sitti 
in the nave, galleries, and pews of the chu 
of St. Mary the Great, appropriated to the 
University under a decree granted in the year 
1819 by the Chancellor of the diocese of Ely 
with the concurrence of the parishioners ; the 
parishioners having recently authorized the 
entering of a caveat against the completion of 
the faculty then decreed. 

To authorize the Vice-Chancellor to invest 
part of the balance of the Fitzwilliam fund in 
the purchase of 70001. Exchequer bills for the 
benefit of that fund. 

To adopt the report of the 13th inst., of the 
Fitzwilliam Syndicate, with the understanding 
that the height of the whole building is to,be 
increased about one foot, as stated in the re 
port ; but that the height of the centre oe 
comprehending the sculpture gallery and hall, 
is to be increased four feet and a half: and 
with the further understanding that the cost 
of the sculpture of the pediment is not im 
cluded in the estimate. 


March 11. 


The Chancellor's two gold medals for the 
best Classical Scholars among the commen 
Bachelors of Arts, have been this year adjudged 
to Thomas Whytehead, of St. John’s, and 
William Gibson Humphrey, of Trinity. — 

Bell’s Scholars.— Yesterday the following 
gentlemen were elected University Scholars, 
on the Rev. Dr. Bell’s Foundation :—G. H. 
Hodson, Trinity; J. Atlay, St. John’s. 

The following are the names of the I 
tors to the ~~ of Master of Arts, at # 
Congregation held yesterday :—Rev. 1. Gait 
skell, Trinity ; J. i. Gooch, Trinity; Rev. 
J. A. Tocker, Trinity; H. Lushingtoa, 
Trinity ; J. W. Donaldson, Trinity ; R. 5 
venson, Trinity; G. Bullock, St. John’s; 
Rev. J. R. Hutchinson, St. John’s; G. J 
Kennedy, St. John’s ; G. Sherard, St. John’s; 
A: -L. Cots Caius; P. Kelland, Queens’; 
Rev. H. S. Fisher, Catharine Hall ; Rev. W- 


J. Edge, Emmanuel; Rev. P. Carlyon, Ear 
a a 





* This grace came toa vote in the Black Hoot 
House, and was carried by 37 to 2. In 
White Hood House it passed unanimously. 
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manuel; Rev. S. F. Pemberton, Sidney ; 
Rev. C. A. Hulbert, Sidney. 
At the same Congregation the following 
were conferred :— 
helor in Divinity—Rev. J. F. Colls, 
Trinity. vt 

Bachelors of Arts—W.B.Simpson, Trinity ; 
T. Spankie, Trinity; E. Hopper, Trinity ; 
R. Roberts, Trinity; A. Malcolm, Trinity ; 
E. Evans, St. John’s; E, D. Bland, Caius ; 
E. Bellman, Queens’; H. Roberts, Magdalen 
College; A. A. Kempe, Magdalen College. 

At the same Congregation the following 
Grace passed the Senate :— 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. French, 
Master of Jesus College, Dr. Graham, Master 
of Christ's College, Mr. Worsley, Master of 
Dowing College, Professor Haviland, of St. 
John’s, ProfessorPeacock, of Trinity, Professor 
Willis, of Caius, Mr. Tatham, of St. John’s, 
Mr. ran of Magdalen, Mr. Whewell, of 
Trinity, Mr. Hopkins, of St. Peter's, and Mr. 
Philpott, of Catharine hall, a Syndicate to 
confer with Mr. Basevi as to any alterations 
which may be thought advisable in the details 
of his designs for the Fitzwilliam Museum : 
Also to advertise for tenders: and to report, 
as occasion may require, on each of these two 
points to the Senate for their consideration and 
decision: and further to superintend the pro- 
gress of the works. 


_ There will be Congregations on the follow- 
ing days of the ensuing Easter term :— 


Wednesday... April 19, at eleven. 
Wednesday...May 3, at eleven. 
Wednesday... 17, at eleven. 
Wednesday.,.——— 31, at eleven. 
Monday...June 12, (Stat.B.D.Comm. ) at ten. 
Saturday...July 1, at eleven. 

Monday... — 3, at eleven. 

Friday ....— 7, (end of term) at ten. 


March 18. 

On Monday last, W. E. Scudamore, J. W. 
Colenso, G. H. Marsh, 'T. J. Clark, W. H. 
Bateson, W. N. Griffin, and T. Whytehead, 
Bachelors of Arts, were elected foundation fel- 
lows of St. John’s College ; and W. H. Tren- 
tham, B.A., and W. Drake, B.A., fellows on 
Mr. Platt’s foundation. 


A petition against the ministerial plan for 
the abolition of church-rates, was unanimously 
agreed to on Thursday last by the members of 
the Senate of this University ; it seems worded 
in that firm and temperate manner which is 
befitting the body from which it proceeds. 
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At the same con are Mr. Weller, of 
Emmanuel College, 8 Mr. Skinner, of Jesus 
College, were appointed Examiners for the He- 


. brew Scholarship. 


A grace also relative to some altera- 
tions in Mr. Cockerell’s plan for a new library. 


A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Dr. F. Thakeray, 
V.P., being in thechair, Read,—-Supplement 
to a memoir on the transmission ight in 
crystalized media, having reference particularly 
to the laws of biaxal crystals; by Mr. Kelland 
of Queens’ College ; Memoir on the laws of 
Fluid Motion, by the Rev. S, Earnshaw, of 
St. John’s College : Medical Statistical Report 
of Addenbrooke’s Hospital, for the year 1836. 
Mr. Whewell gave an account, illustrated b 
diagrams, of some of the recent results of his 
researches on the Tides. 


Previous Examination, Lent Term, 
1837. It is not worth while to print the classes. 
It is understood that the object of this most 
useful Examination is, not to distinguish the 
merits of the Students, at this part of their 
career, hut to keep all, even those who do, the, 
least, well employed. All who go throngh 
the Examination tolerably, are placed in the 
Ist Class; and it is no small discredit to be 
in the second. In the present year there 
were 296 in the Ist Class, and only 58 in 
the 2nd. 


HARROW SCHOOL. ~ 


March 10.—The Examiners of the present 
year (the Rev. Hugh James Rose, Principal 
of King’s College, and the Rev. John Keble, 
Poetry Professor at Oxford) to-day awarded 
the two Foundation Scholarships to E. K. 
Karslake, and A. J. B. Hope, son of the 
author of Anastasius and Viscountess Beres- 
ford. The following Candidates were selected, 
honoris causa, by the Examiners, as having 
acquitted themselves with great credit :— 
Blackett, Broughton, Butler, Currer, Gepp, 
Mills, Ommanney, and Wade. 


ETON. 


Newcastle Scholarship. — Examiners, 
Messrs. Selwyn and Hamilton, — Scholar, 
Goulburn. —Medallist, Mountain, Ist Class, 
Birch, Boulton, Cotton, Farrer, Herbert, and 
Mansfield. 2nd Class, Coleridge, Hoblouse, 
Shadwell, Pocock, Hardisty, Westmacott, 
Wilts, and Kirwan. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


roa noes 


BIRTHS, 
Of Sons — The lady of the Rev. J. G. 
mming, North Runcton R., Norfolk; of 
ev. Douglas Hodgson, East Woodhay R., 


Ca 
R 


Hants; of Rev. T. W Swaffham ; of 
Rev. A. B, Russell, Lilley R., Herts ; of Rev. 
H. J. Stevenson, Coddington, near Newark ; 
of Rev. R. C. Phelips, Cucklington R., So- 
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mersetshire ; of Rev. T. Payn, Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Weymouth ; of Rev. H. Dan- 
vers, V., Oxon ; of Rev. R.L. Brown ; 


of Rev. E. Lance, Buckland, St. Mary ; of ° 


Rev. H. M‘Neale, p.c. of St. Jude, Liverpool ; 
of Rev. W. K. Clay, Blunham Cottage, Beds ; 
of Rey. J. C. Girard, Averham R.; of Rev. 
T. Brown, Chichester; of Rev. H. Rogers, 
College-sq., Bristol, ( of twins); of Rev.F.Row- 
den, kt ame R.; of Rev. H. Gibbs, Berrow 
V., Somersetshire ; of Rev. E. Lillington, the 
Tower P., Ipswich; of Rev. G. J. Huddle- 
ston, Upwell; of Rev. G. Harvey, Horton 
Hall, Staffordshire. 

Of Daughters —,The lady of the Rev. J. 
Clay, Warley-place ; of Rev. H. Cotterell, at 
Madras; of Rev. S, R. Cattley, Fulham; of 
Rev. J. Millar, Minister of Verulam Scotch 
Church, Lambeth ; of Archdeacon Robinson, 
Welbeck-st., Cavendish-sq. ; of Rev. T. Eng- 
land, Hackney ; of Rev. R. Pulleine, Spenm- 
thorne R.; of Rev. G. Rooke, Embleton V.; 
of Rey. H. R. Crewe, Breadsall R., near 
Derby; of Rev. W. Knight, Budleigh Salter- 
ton, Devon; of Rev. T. Loveday, East Ilsley 
R., Berks; of Rev. H. Disney, Kingstown 
College, Mitchelstown ; of Rev. G. Johnson, 
Broughton, Hants; of Rev. E. Reed, Misser- 
den Park, Gloucestershire ; of Rev. W. Holden, 
St. pen gees of Rev. H. Linton, Didding- 
ton V. 


MARRIAGES. 

Rev. R. Mason, of Petersfield, to Mrs. Hig- 
inson, of the Isle of Wight; Rev. O. J. 
lowell, of Queenhithe, London, to Mrs. Dixon, 

widow of J. Dixon, jun., Esq., of Manchester ; 
Rev. J. C. Wigram, of St. James’s, West- 
minster, to Susan Maria, second d. of P. Ark- 
wright, Esq., of Rock House, Matlock ; Rev. 
H. Dixon, v. of Ferring, Sussex, to Anne, 
ouly d. of the late Major Austin, of Goudhurst, 
Sussex ; Rev. F. Le Distes, v. of Great Grans- 
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den, Huntingdonshire, to Elizabeth, you 
d. of Capt. Swaine, of the Royal Navy ; Tey. 
C. H. Tyler, B. A., c. of Worminghall, Bucks, 
to Eliza, second d. of the late W, Lowndes, 
Esq., of the Bury, Chesham, in the same 
county ; Rev. R. Meek, r. of Brixton Deve. 
rill, Wilts, to Emma, poe d. of the 

J. D. Macqueen, Esq., of Kensington-place, 
Bath ; Rev. R. B. Heathcote, to Charlotte 
Sotheby, second d. of the late Admiral and 
Lady Maryanne Sotheby ; Rev. W. W. Malet, 
third s. of the late Sir C. W. Malet, Bart., of 
Wilbury House, Wilts, to Eliza Drake, second 
and youngest d. of E. J. Esdaile, Esq., of Co- 
thelstone House, Somersetshire ; Rev. J. Gill- 
man, r. of Barfreyston, Kent, to Sophia, only 
surviving d. of the late A. Riley, Esq., of 
Euston-square, London, many years resident in 
New South Wales ; Rev. J. M. Harington, r, 
of Chalbury, Dorset, to Mary Rebecca, eldest 
d. of the late Rev. H. J. Maddock, of Trinity 
Church, Huddersfield, Yorkshire; Rev. §, 
Davies, of Crewkerne, to Justina, d. of the 
late Lieut. J. Bult, R.N., of the former place ; 
Rev. C. Turner, Officiating Minister of St. 
Luke’s, Norwood, to Sarah Anne, eldest d, of 
T. G. Knapp, Esq., of Norwood; Rev. H, 
H. Hayes, of Bath, to Letitia Catherine, eldest 
d. of the late Lieut.-Col. Lawrence, of Clifton; 
Rev, J. Hoby, D.D., to Elizabeth, d. of the 
late W. Wilson, Esq., of Plumptre ‘House, 
Nottingham; Rev. J. Bates, r. of Crowland, 
Lincolnshire, to Mary Anne, eldest d. of the 
Rev. J. Blundell, the late rector; Rev. A, 
Hanbury, to Louisa, third d. of Mr. M. R. 
Roe, of Lowestoft ; Rev. J.C. Burnett, M.A., 
of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, to Emily Eli- 
zabeth, third d. of the late Col. Bull, of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, C.B. and K.H.; Hon, 
and Rev. W. O'Grady, to Isabella Sabina, 
fourth d. of the late H. Hewitt, Esq., of Sidney- 
place; Rev. F. Clowes, of Bradford, York- 
shire, to Miss Harriet Elizabeth Du Puy, of 
Cheltenham. 





N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


— -—— 


BERKSHIRE, 


On the 9th March a numerous and bigbly 
respectable meeting was held at the Town- 
hall, Windsor, for the purpose of petition- 
ing his Majesty and both houses of Par- 
liament to maintain the principle of 
church-rates. Many eloquent speeches 
were delivered, not only by members of 
the established church, but by dissenters 
from it; and we cannot but notice with 
pleasure the able address of the Rev. Mr. 
Allen, a dissenting minister of this town, 
who, while he acknowledged his dissent, 


proved, by scripture authority, that the 
claims of the national church were founded 
on the purest principles of justice. The 
meeting were unanimous in acknowledging 
the expediency of using their strenuous 
exertions to perpetuate the sacred institu: 
tions to which we are indebted for the 
peace and happiness this nation has % 
long enjoyed.—Times. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
The number of petitions to Parliament 


against the proposed scheme for the abe 
lition of church-rates is such as must alar® 
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the present ministry. In one night up- 
wards of 700 petitions on this subject 
were presented to the House of Commons ; 
and it is with great satisfaction we are 
enabled to state, that from more than 40 

ishes in thiscounty petitions have been 
despatched to London, most numerously 
and respectably signed. At this moment 
a petition from each parish of the town is 
on its way to London, containing the sig- 
natures of many respectable churchmen 
professing Whig opinions. oo Cumbridge 
Chronicle. 

CHESHIRE, 


A most respectable and numerously at- 
tended public meeting was held at Chester, 
on the 7th of Mareh, on the question of op- 
posiug the proposed scheme of abolishing 
church-rates. This meeting was held in 
consequence of the Whig-Radical Town 
Counci) having sent off a petition praying 
for the unconditional surrender of church 
property, in compliance with the demand 
of the Roman catholics and a section of 
the dissenters. The principal landowners 
in the vicinity of Chester were present, as 
wellas the gentry and most respectable 

tion of the trading part of the iuba- 

itants, The Rev. Henry Raikes, A.M., 
chancellor of the diocese of Chester, was 
in the chair. Resolutions in support of 
the establishment, and against the aboli- 
tion of church-rates, were adopted. ‘They 
were moved by General Becke, and by the 
Rev. Mr. Stamp, one of the Wesleyan 
ministers of Chester. —Times. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

A highly respectable meeting has been 
held at Street’s Royal Clarence Hotel, 
Exeter, to establish a society for promoting 
the observance of the sabbath-day, Capt. 
lrevilian in the chair. A series of reso- 
lutions were passed in conformity with the 
above object. — Exeter Gazette, 


DORSETSHIRE. 

The address of the Archdeacon of Dor- 
set has been admirably responded to by 
the clergy and their congregations over 
whom he presides. The whole country is 
@ Motion upon the plan suggested to them 
of getting up local petitions against the 
‘niquitous bill to be introduced into Par- 


fament for the abolition of church-rates. 
Dorset Count y Chronicle. 


DURHAM. 

It is intended to erect a monument in 
the Cathedral in honour of the late Rev. 
Dr. Britton. This is a just tribute to 
the memory of one who for thirty years 
performed the arduous duties of Head 


Vou. : | ae Ipril, 1837. 
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Master of the Durham Grammar-achool, 
with great ability and strict impartiality. 
—Durham Advertiser. 


ESSEX. 


Nationa Scnoot at Layer-pe-La- 
Haye, Essex.—A piece of ground has 
been given by Lord Western, in this pa- 
rish, (where he is lord of one of the 
manors, ) for the site of a national school, 
which is to be large enough to contain 100 
children. On the 2lst of February, the 
inhabitants of that village were gratified 
by witnessing the ceremony of laying the 
firststone, A procession of the childrea 
of the Sunday-school was formed. After 
the Rev, M. D, Duffield, the clergyman 
of the parish, had addressed the assembly 
on the blessings of education, Xc., the first 
stone was laid by the lady of J. White, 
Esq., jun., of Bere Church Hall, who has 
been a most liberal benefactor to the 
building. A prayer was next offered, ayd 
then “ Praise God, from whom,” &c., was 
sung by the ebildren and the people as- 
sembled ; the whole concluded with the 
national anthem, ‘‘ God save the King.” 
Three cheers were given for Mr. and Mrs, 
White, both on their arrival at, and de- 
parture from,the ground. The day was 
fine, and many visitors from the adjoining 
parishes were present to witness the cere- 
mony.— Esser Standard. 

On the 18th of March, a meeting of the 
members and friends of the established 
church was held at Chelmsford, and an 
address voted to the archbishops and 
bishops of the church of England. J. 
Round, Esq., was called to the chair, and 
opened the proceedings of the meeting in 
an excellent speech. One feeling alone 
pervaded the assembly—viz., an ardent 
desire to support the church against any 
and every attack that might be raised to 
dissever it from the state, or otherwise im- 
pair its usefulness. —Standard, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

New Cuvurca at tur Docks.—It is 
rumoured that itis the intention of the 
Rev. 8, Lysons to build and endow a 
church at his own cost, in the vicinity of 
the docks, at this port. Within a few 
years a large population bas sprung up in 
the neighbourhood, and we are acquainted 
with few localities where a place of wor. 
ship is more required.——Gloucester Chron. 

Cuurcu-rates.—On the 17th March, 
a numerous meeting of the parishioners 
was held in the parish church of Rand. 
wick, Gloucestershire, to allow a church. 
rate. All the farmers inthe parish (none 
excepted) and other respectable inhabit- 
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ants, together with all the principal rate- 
payers out of the parish, were present to 
support the rate, which was accordingly 
carried. Sixty-five votes were recorded 
in its favour. There was an opposition, 
but the opponents ultimately withdrew 
without voting.— Bristol Journal. 

Tne Cuuren.—On the 9th March, a 
numerous and highly respectable meeting 
of the friends of the church was held at the 
Diocesan School-room, Bristol, to consider 
the propriety of petitioning the legislature 
against the adoption of any measure which, 
under the plea of relieving dissenters from 
their alleged grievances, might compro- 
mise the principle of an established reli- 
gion in connexion with the state. Atthe 
commencement of the proceedings, about 
& quarter past twelve o'clock, the room 
was crowded, there being from 700 to 800 
persons present. Mr, f. Daniels, ex- 
alderman, was in the chair, The meeting 
was addressed, in very able speeches, by 
Messrs. J. S. Harford, W. Fripp, C. L. 
Walker, W. Munro, P. F. Aiken, W. L, 
Clarke, A. G. H. Battersby, J. Cookson, 
and others, when the whole of the resolu- 
tions proposed were agreed to. Nine 
cheers were then given for “ church and 
state.”— J'imes. 

Under the direction of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, the site of the late epis- 
copal palace at Bristol, which was de- 
stroyed by fire during the reform riots, 
will be offered for immediate sale.—Ibid. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The petition for the abolition of church- 
rates at Ringwood, after being for a week 
very sedulously catered throughout the 
parish, received 118 signatures—popula- 
tion 3476, or thereabout.— Hants Adver. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


A numerous attendance of the parochial 
clergy of Hereford and its vicinity took 
place on the 15th March, at the College 
Hall in that city. The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Hereford in the chair; and the 
Venerable the Archdeacon (Wetherell) 
having stated the object for which he bad 
convened his clerical brethren, various im- 
portant resolutions were passed, and a pe- 
tition to each house of Parliament, depre- 
pating the contemplated abolition of 
church-rates, was signed by the reverend 
personages there assembled. It was also 
agreed that a respectful address of thanks 
be offered, in the name of the meeting, to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for his able and benevolent exertions in 
the House of Lords ona late occasion. A 
county-meeting was held the day previous, 
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at the Shire Hall, for the purpose of giving 

the laity an opportunity of testifying their 

disapprobation of the bubble scheme at. 

tempted to be palmed upon the country by 

his Majesty’s ministers.— Hereford Jour, 
KENT, 

A petition to the House of Commons 
was, on Wednesday, 15th March, agreed 
to by the Dean and Chapter of Canter. 
bury, against the church-rate bill. 

The Dover church-rate abolition peti- 
tion, after being hawked through the 
streets, was taken to two dissenting cha. 
pels on Sunday, by the preachers, for sig. 
natures, where it was, no doubt, signed by 
all classes, 

LANCASHIRE. 

Great MEETING IN SUPPORT OF THE 
Esrantisnen Cuurcn.— On the 9th of 
March, a meeting of the friends and sup. 
porters of the established church was held 
at the Music Hall, Bold-street, Liverpool, 
for the purpose of receiving their opinions 
in support of the church establishment, 
and for resisting Mr. Spring Rice's bill 
for the abolition of church-rates. The 
meeting was convened by a requisition, 
very numerously signed by the principal 
part of the respectable inhabitants of the 
town, and which was placarded but two 
days before the meeting. On the chair- 
man, Sir Thomas Brancker, taking bis 
seat, the room contained at least 2,000 
persons. It was unanimously resolved 
that a petition should be sent to both 
houses of Parliament against the principle 
of the measure introduced by the Chap- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; that to the Lords 
by Lord Lyndburst, and that to the Com- 
mons by Lord Sandon. ‘The Times of 
Thursday, March 23, states that it bas 
been signed by 68,000 persons. 

Wican.—Meerino acatnst THe Apo- 
LITION OF Cuurcn-ratEes.—On Wednes- 
day, the 8th March, a public meeting of 
the friends of the established church was 
held in the Operative Conservative News- 
room, Standishgate, in this town, for the 
purpose of petitioning both houses of Par- 
liament against any plan for the extinction 
of church.rates which shall compromise 
the principle of a national establishment. 
The meeting was numerously and respect 
ably attended. The Earl of Balcarras was 
culled to the chair. His Lordship ob 
served, that the object of the present meet 
ing was to petition Parliament not to per 
mit our present ministers to abolish thet 

fund established by our forefathers for the 
support of the established church and 
those venerated fabrics dedicated to 1 
service. (Loud cheers.) His lordship 
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hoped to see the proposed petition, should 
it be adopted, signed by a great majority 
of the inbabitants of that parish. (Loud 
cheers.) Mr. John Lord then came for- 
ward and moved the first resolution :— 
« That this meeting is impressed with the 
feeling that it is the bounden duty of every 
friend of the constitution to preserve the 
public worship of God, so long and so 
happily enjoyed under our apostolic church, 
which has hitherto experienced the fos- 
tering care and support of every succeed- 
ing government for many centuries past ; 
and desires to express unfeigned gratitude 
for the blessings that this nation has ever 
enjoyed through the instrumentality of the 
establishment.’”? ‘The resolution was se- 
conded by Mr. Rawson, and carried una- 
nimously. The Rev. J. Mackenzie, 
minister of the Scotch church, proposed 
the next resolution. He introduced it by 
a speech of great ability, which we are 
sorry to omit, as also the able speech by 
which the first resolution was introduced, 
having only room to state the results, A 
petition, founded on the resolutions, was 
unanimously agreed to.— Times. 

CurisTentncs at Mancurster.—Three 
hundred and sixty children, whose ages 
varied from infancy to six or seven years, 
were baptized at the Manchester collegiate 
church, on Sunday afternoon week. ‘This 
extraordinary increase of three hundred 
over the usual number arose from the erro- 
neous impressions that bad become cur- 
rent; one, that the new act for registering 
births, deaths, and marriages, would come 
into force on the Ist of March, and that 
Sunday was the last day on which bap- 
tsms could take place in the church ; the 
other, that after the ist of March, there 
would be a considerable increase in the 
fees for baptisms—some stating that they 
would be raised to five shillings, and others, 
to seven shillings. In several instances, 
whole families were presented for this 
rite. — Manchester Courier. 

A splendid service of plate has been 
presented to the Rev. T. Blackburne, 
M.A., late vicar of Eccles, by his parish- 
toners, on the occasion of his leaving that 
parish, —T]hid, 

Cuestern Diocesan Soctery.—At the 
annual meeting of this society, recently 
held at Liverpool, the Lord Bishop dwelt 
with considerable force and energy on the 

uty of the possessors of wealth to provide 
church accommodation for the rapidly in- 
freasing population in the manufacturing 
districts, As an example wortby of imita- 
ion, he stated, that to Liverpool the so- 
Clety was indebted for nearly half its 
funds ; the sum of 40001, out of little more 
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than 8000/. having been raised there ; and 
to the untiring exertions of one friend in 
Liverpool they were indebted for the or- 
ganization of a plan under which 100 per. 
sons had agreed to raise the sum of 5000/, 
in donations of 50/, each, seventy-five of 
which donations bad been given within the 
town of Liverpool. The requirements of 
this society were continuous, and the 
efforts of its friends ought to be continuous 
also. The annual subscriptions were not 
yet what they ought to be, a circumstance 
partly attributable to the great local exer- 
tions which are now making to erect 
churches by parties labouring tor the same 
object, but not in connexion with their 
society. Churches were building, or about 
to be built, at the following places :—At 
Prescot, one; at Saint Helen’s, two; at 
Warrington, two; at Bolton, three; at 
Bury, three; at North Meols, two; at 
Preston, two ; in the extensive and popu- 
lous parish of Whalley, seven; and at 
Blackburn, three, The report stated 
that the dovations during the last year 
amounted to 1,745l,; the collections to 
615/.; and the annual subscriptions to 
1,156/. ; independent of 50001, raised in 
100 sums of 501. each, principally by the 
exertions of one zealous and persevering 
friend.— Manchester Courier. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

A splendid tea-service of plate has been 
presented to the Rev. T. H. Madge, Cu- 
rate of Rothley, by his parishioners, in 
testimony of their respect to the clergyman 
who had resided upwards of nine years 
amongst them. We understand they have 
also determined to remove his furniture 
free of cost, to his new residence at Ket. 
tering, Northamptonsbire.— Leicester Jour. 

(From a Correspondent.)—Mr. Woolfrey, 
the Roman catholic priest of Ambrose 
Philips, Esq., having been annoyed by 
some of the tracts against popery, issued 
by the Loughborough Tract Society, pub- 
lished a hand-bill, inviting all persons to 
come and attend his chapel, to bear his an- 
swer to these tracts, alleging the expense of 
printing a8 areason for not answering them 
by writing. As one of the Leicestershire 
newspapers has offered to print Mr. Wool. 
frey’s answers gratuitously, it will be seen 
how far the reason thus alleged is the real 
reason, or only a pretence, 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The Bishop of Lincoln has informed the 
guardians of the Stamford Union that he 
cannot license the pauper burial-ground 
within the workhouse, unless it be sur- 
rounded by a brick or stone wall at least 
six feet high.—Lincolnshire Chronicle, 
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On Thursday, Merch 16, the inbabitants 
of the parish of Swineshead presented 
their highly-respected curate, the Rev. 1. 
Ratcliffe, with an elegant silver salver, 

bearing the following inscription :—‘ Af. 

fectionately presented by the parishioners 

of Swineshoad tothe Rev. T. Ratcliffe, 

B.A., in acknowledgment of the very effi- 

cient manner in which, for two years and 

a balf, be bas discharged the duties of 
curate. 

MIDDLESEX, 

Sunpay Notices ty Cnurcurs.—The 
bill introduced into the House of Lords by 
Lord Godolphin, enacts—1., That no pro- 
clamation or other public notice shall be 
made or given in any church or chapel 
during or after divine service, or at the 
door of any church or chapel at the con. 
clusion of divine service. 2. That all 
proclamations or notices which have been 
heretofore given in churches or chapels 
during or after divine service, or at the 
church-door after divine service, shall be 
reduced into writing, and copies thereof 
shall, previously to the commencement of 
divine service, be affixed on or near the 
doors of the churehes end chapels; and 
such’ notice shall be in lieu of, and asa 
substitution for, the several proclamations 
and notices so heretofore given as afore- 
said, and shall be good, valid, and effectual, 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever. 
3. Provided always, that nothing in this 
act shall extend to notices relating to 
matters purely ecclesiastical, which no- 
tices shall be given at such times and in 
such manner as heretofore accustomed,Xc. 

On Wednesday, March 15, a deputation 
from the London Board of Baptist mi- 
nisters had an iaterview with the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society; Lord Bexley, the president, in 
the chair. The object of the deputation 
was to presenta protest against the reso- 
lution of the committee to withhold the 
society's assistance in the publication of 
the Baptist Missionaries’ Bengalee version 
of the New Testament, because they per- 
sisted in rendering the word baptizo and 
its derivatives, by words in that language 
equivalent to immerse, immersion, &c. The 
Rev. Dr. F. A. Cox addressed Lord Bex- 
ley, and, having assured his lordship that 
he and his brethren came, not to foment 
discord, but to promote peace, presented the 
protest, signed by 544 Baptist ministers. 
Some conversation arising as to what was 
to be done, Lord Bexley observed, that it 
was the custom in ‘their house,” (the 
House of Lords,) when they wished to re- 
ceive a protest with respect, to receive it 
mn silence. The Rev. Mr. Brandram, how- 








ever, pointed out what he conceived to be 
an error respecting the Serampore version 
in the protest. Dr. Cox replied, that, even 
admitting this to be the case, yet their 
main objection was in full force. The 
Rev. John Clayton, jun., observed, that 
if there were one error in the protest there 
might be more. Dr. Cox asked whether 
his lordship would permit bim to answer 
his friend Mr. Clayton; but Lord Bexley 
deprecated discussion, and repeated his 
desire that there might be none, when Mr 
J. Foster sigmfied a wish to put a few 
questions to the deputation. At length 
the question was adjourned to Monday the 
20th, when it is expected that the com. 
mittee will come to some resolution on the 
subject. —Christian Advecate. 

The Royal Chapel, St. James's Palace, 
has been almost entirely rebuilt. The ac. 
commodation for the congregation is much 
improved,— Morning Herald. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of the pa. 
risb of St. Dunstan, Fleet-street, was beld 
on the 10th of March, at the requisition of 
the radicals, to consider the ministerial 
proposition repecting church-rates. The 
public feeling on this subject may be esti- 
mated from the fact, that when the chair 
was taken there were present, beside the 
churchwardens and the vestry-clerk, nine 
persons. ‘The rated inhabitants are about 
400. Of these nine, one only was a church. 
man, the members of the church having 
generally understood the character of the 
meeting, and having all but unanimously 
absented themselves. These nine inha- 
bitants, who were afterwards increased to 
seventeen, proceeded to stigmatize the 
ministerial plan as unjust towards them, 
this parish being deeply indebted, and 
Mr. Rice's bill giving no relief in such 
cases, In this the churchmen themselves 
will probably concur; but they are pre 
paring another petition, stating their owa 
views, which are adverse, not only in this, 
but in other points, to the ministerial més- 
sure.—Times. 


The church-rate has been refused in St 
Saviour’s, Southwark, by a majority of 900 
to 119, in spite of a writ of mandamus from 
the Court of King’s Bench. ‘The salaries 
of the clergy and schoolmasters conse 
quently remain unpaid. 

A deputation from “the United Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the grievances 
under which Dissenters now labour, with 
a view to their redress,” consisting of Mr. 
Henry Waymouth, the Rev. John Burnet, 
Mr. John’ Wilks, M.P, and Mr. Jobm 
Remington Mills, attended by Mr. Ro- 
bert Fletcher, their secretary, had an ™ 
terview with the Chancellor of the Ex 
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chequer, at Downing -street, on the 16th 
Mareh, on the subject of church-rates. 

The Church-rate Abolition Society held 
a meeting on the 18th of March, and una- 
nimously expressed their unfeigned satis- 
faction that the House of Commons had 
afirmed the resolution introduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by which it 
was determined that church-rates should 
be abolished. 

Summonses for the church-rate have 
been issued against 1200 rate-payers in 
tbe parish of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensing- 
ton. About 500 were heard on the 18th 
March, and payment was ordered to be 
enforced,— Times. 

The Bible Society of London has lately 
presented the library of Antwerp with an 
almost complete collection of all the Bibles 
it bas published. The collection consists 
of 107 volumes, part in quarto, part in 
octavo, written in 82 different languages. 

A notice has been posted by the autho- 
rities of St. Luke, Middlesex, expressing 
a determination to put a stop to Sunday 
trading in their districts; and it has had 
already a salutary effect, for Whitecross- 
street, which used on the Sabbath to pre- 
sent a scene of confusion and bustle equal 
to that displayed in a market, is become 
quite the reverse; only a few shops are 
now to be seen on that sacred day with 
their shutters down.—Morning Herald. 

Kino’s Cottecr, Lonnoxn.—Mr. Green, 
the late professor of surgery at King’s 
College, London, and now a member of 
the council of that institution, bas pre- 
sented the college with the splendid col- 
lection of models, drawings, diagrams, 
\c., which he has brought together, at a 
very considerable cost, both of time and 
money, during his long professional la- 
hours. Mr. Thomas Bell, the distin- 
guished naturalist, has been appointed to 
the professorship of Zoology at King’s 
College. 

he Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, after a careful investigation of the 
claims and management of the Royal 
Naval School, has voted the sum of 2001. 
la aid of the erection of the contemplated 
building, —Herald, 

In the year 1327, an episcopal chapel 
was erected by Mr. Thomas Baily, of 
Corabill, London, at his sole expense, on 
his estate at East Dulwich, in Surrey, 
the building was vested by him in trus- 
‘ees for ever, together with a house for 
the minister, and an annual endowment, 
chargeable upon his freehold estates, for 
Purposes connected with religious wor- 
“ip, and the education of the poor. 
About two years Since, in consequence of 
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the increase of the neighboarbood, and the 
demands for sittings in the chapel, the 
trustees determined upon enlarging it at 
the expense of ths congregation, but, not- 
withstanding that a considerable sum was 
raised by voluntary contribution, a ha- 
lance of about 500/. remained unpaid, 
which was advanced by the trustees, to 
be gradually reimbursed out of the pew 
rents. The tenth anniversary of the open~ 
ing of the chapel took place on Sunday, 
the 12th of March, when Mr, Baily pre- 
sented the trustees with the munificent 
donation of 5001. The chapel being thus 
freed from debt, the pew rents, after pay- 
ment of the expenses, will be appropriated 
for the benefit of the justly esteemed mi- 
nister, the Rev Matthew Anderson, who 
has officiated at it since its opening. This 
instance of benevolence and attachment to 
the church speaks loudly to every man of 
property, “Go, and do thou likewise.” 
Standard. 

The churchwardens and vestry of St, 
Mark’‘s, Clerkenwell, one of the metropo- 
litan districts, which contains a population 
of more than 15,000 persons, on Friday, 
the 18th of March, unanimously resolved to 
petition the two houses of parliament, and 
to address the king not to permit the 
pening of any law founded upon Mr, 

tice’s resolution, or any law which should 

infringe in the least upon the property, 
independence, or dignity of the church 
and the clergy. The vestry also voted an 
address of thanks to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for the promptitude with 
which he came forward in his place in 
parliament, in defence of that church over 
which he presides with so much care and 
vigilance, and to which he gives so noble 
an example of pious zeal and Christian 
charity, and of all other qualities that can 
adorn the character of a minister of the 
gospel, 

Somers Town Erviscorat Caarei.— 
The members of this chapel have, in uni- 
son witb the wishes of several of the con- 
gregation, formed themselves into a com- 
mittee, for the purpose of presenting 
‘*their faithful and affectionate minister, 
the Rev. T. J. Judkin, with some token 
of their esteem and gratitude for his past 
labours of love among them.” 


SHROPSHIRE, 


The individuals recommended by. the 
radical town council of Shrewsbury to fill 
the offices of the trustees of the church 
patronage of the late corporation, have 
been, atter great discussion as to their un- 
fitness, passed over by the Court of Chan- 
cery in favour of the following noblemen 
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and gentlemen :—The Bishop of Lichfield, 
Viscount Clive, Sir A. Corbet, bart., Mr. 
J. A. Lloyd, and Mr. A, Slaney.—Salopian 
Journal. 

The clergy of the county of Salop have 
given notice from their pulpits, that the 
Act for the Registration of Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths, does not interfere with 
the ceremonies of the church, which will 
be carried on as usual,—/ bid. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Cuarn,—Cnrurcn-Rates, — A nume- 
rous and respectable vestry-meeting took 
place in this town on Thursday, the 
Sth of March, at which the dissenters 
and radicals sustained a most complete 
defeat. Only seven individuals, out 
of more than two hundred persons pre- 
sent, could be induced to hold up their 
hands against a church-rate; and this, 
too, in the town of Chard, where, not more 
than twelve months since, the dissenters 
were allowed to carry everything in their 
own way. Mr. Indge, a dissenting mi- 
nister, spoke at some length, and professed 
his readiness to pay church-rates as a tax 
levied by the lawful government of his 
country, and this he did in obedience to 
scripture commands of submitting to the 
ordinances of man, and of honouring the 
king. 

An address has been forwarded from 
Archdeacon Moysey and the clergy of 
Bath, expressive of gratitude to the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury and the other bi- 
shops, for their opposition to the church 
rate bill. 

When Archdeacon Moysey made known 
his intention of resiguing the living of 
Walcot, some of his friends held a meet- 
ing, at which it was agreed that they 
should enter into a subscription for the 
purchase of a piece of plate, to be pre- 
sented to him as a testimony of their re- 
gard, and as an expression of their feelings 
towards him, for the pastoral and benevo- 
lent manner in which he had discharged 
his ministry during his incumbency.. A 
deputation of the managing committee for 
conducting the subscription lately waited 
on the archdeacon, to make known to 
him the amount raised (250/.), and to re- 
ceive his directions for its appropriation, 
To this application he replied, that be was 
anxious to see the accomplishment of a 
plan, now in progress, for erecting a church 
on Beacon Hill, and be requested the sum 
so kindly subscribed might be added to 
the fund already raised for its construction. 
The public will learn, with much satisfac- 
tion, that the deputation from the com- 
mittee readily acceded to his most bene- 
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volent and Christian wishes, and that 4 
lasting monument will thus be raised tg 
the memory of Archdeacon Moysey wit) 
the house of God.— Bristol Journal, 

The third quarterly meeting of the Ge. 
neral Committee of the Bath and Wells 
Diocesan Church Building Associatiog 
was held at the Palace, Wells, the 17th of 
March, when the usual routine business 
was transacted, and a grant of 101. voted 
towards building a gallery in St. James’ 
Church, Taunton; and a similar grant to. 
wards building a Chapel of Ease at East 
Horrington, near Wells. ‘The sum of 
600/. was also ordered to be paid to the 
treasurer of the Incorporated Society in 
London. The association, which was 
formed only in August last, has already 
afforded its aid towards building four new 
churches, and subscriptions are now in 
progress for five more new churches, be- 
sides many other collections for providing 
increased church accommodation in the 
diocese. —Bath Herald. 

A munificent anonymous donation of 
50/., and another of 10l., have been re. 
ceived by Johnson Phillott, Esq., ‘Trea- 
surer of the Bath and Wells Diocesan 
Association of the Society for the Props. 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,— 
Salisbury Herald. 

SUFFOLK. 

On the 19th of March, a dinner was 
given at the Lion Inn, Hadleigh, by the 
guardians of the Union of Cosford, to 
their President, the Rev. Frederic Cal- 
vert, when an elegant silver tankard was 
presented to him by the guardians, ass 
token of their respect and esteem, and the 
high sense entertained by the guardians 
of the advantages the union bas derived 
from his unremitting attention to the du. 
ties of his office, and the great ability dis- 
played by him from the commencement of 
the Union.—Bury Post. 


SURREY. 

A farmer residing at Mitcham, named 
Beck, has been summoned before a bench 
of magistrates at Croydon, to shew cause 
why he neglected to pay to the Rev. 
James Mapleton, the vicar of Mitcham 
parish, the sum of four guineas, due to bim 
for tithes. The summons was granted 
under the act of parliament of the 7th and 
8th William I11., and the 7th of George 
[V., which give to magistrates the power 
of issuing summary process for the rece 
very of tithes, without appealing to the 
Ecclesiastical Court. Mr. Newman, th 
agent for the Rev. Mr. Mapleton, proved 
that the defendant was indebted to him" 
the amount specified. The defendant 
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said he was overcharged, and he would 
not pay more than one guinea a-year, 
The magistrates told him that they had 
nothing to do with the question of amount, 
but as the agent of Mr. Mapleton had 
sworn that he was eo | entitled to the 
amount specified, if he did not pay it, they 
had no remedy but to issue a distress 
warrant. The defendant still refused to 
pay, and the magistrates said they would 
give him a few days to consider of it, and 
if he did not then pay the money, a dis- 
tress warrant would be issued. — Evening 
Paper. 

At a meeting of clergy and laity resi- 
dent in the Surrey parishes contiguous to 
London, holden at Winchester House, St. 
James’s-square, on Tuesday, February 
26th, the Lord Bishop of Winchester in 
the chair, resolutions were passed, having 
for their object the formation of com- 
mittees in the parishes in the deanery of 
Southwark and the diocese of Winchester, 
in order to unite with the Metropolitan 
Church Building Society, for the purpose 
of increasing the church accommodation 
in that district. 


SUSSEX. 

Eastnourne.—Some disappointment 
has been manifested by the members of the 
Wesleyan chapel here, at their not having 
been requested to subscribe their names 
to the petition recently sent from this 
place to both houses of parliament, pray- 
ing the continuance of church-rates, on 
which subject they have expressed them- 
selves willing om 4 ready to have joined 
in the petition, and regret that it was not 


presented to them for that purpose.— 
Brighton Gatette. 


Cuvnen Rates.—This town bas been 
very busy all the week with petitions both 
for and against the abolition of church- 
rates. The church petition has been 
signed by most respectable dissenters, 
none being permitted to sign but heads of 
families, and persons above the age of 
twenty-one. Mere youths, of fifteen or 
‘ixteen, are required to sign the dissenters’ 
petition, which petition, they say, repre- 
sents the real opinion of the place; other 
'ricks are spoken of as resorted to, to 
imerease their numbers. If the church 
Petition admitted persons of that very in- 
Competent age, it would have been swelled 


‘o three times its present amount.—Sus- 
ae | Express, 


; A petition in favour of church-rates, 
rom Horsham, signed by near 700 per- 


shee comprising ail the respectable inha- 
tants, has been sent to parliament. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 


A most numerous and respectable meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Birmingham has 
been held in that town, at which it was 
unanimously resolved to address the 
Bishops at this most trying and critical 
moment, when the whole force of popery 
and dissent are brought to bear upon the 
establishment, ‘The speeches of the dif- 
ferent gentlemen who addressed the as- 
sembly were characterized by good prin- 
ciple, good sense, and good feeling ; and 
never were resolutions more truly carried 
by acclamations than those proposed. The 
Birmingham Advertiser says :— 

“We have scarcely time for even a 
brief reference to the meeting at Dee's 
Hotel yesterday, a report of which will be 
found in another column, It is, in our 
opinion, calculated to produce the most 
important effects, not only among our fel- 
low-townsmen, but also in the gountry at 
large. ‘The truth has been spoken out 
boldly and uncompromisingly on the sub. 
ject of church-rates, as well as in reference 
to the ministerial plan of “ sacrilegious 
spoliation” of the property of the church. 
The meeting was presided over, with his 
usual urbanity of manner and earnestness 
of purpose, by our much respected towns- 
man, Mr. James Taylor, and was of itself 
—if the high respectability,and influence, 
and the unquestionable intelligence, of the 
gentlemen who composed it, are proper 
criteria of judgment in such matters— 
among the most important public meetings 
that has ever been held in Birmingham ; 
the speeches of Mr.Gutteridge, Mr. Hare, 
and Mr. Malens, are particularly worthy 
of an attentive perusal,” 

The petitions in support of the establish. 
ed church, now in course of signature in 
this town, are not only being numerously 
and respectably signed, but they include 
the names of many parties who have rarely, 
if ever, acted in unison under similar cir- 
cumstances.— Birmingham Casette. 


BirmMtncuam Faee Grammar Scuoor. 
—It was a short time since stated that the 
governors of King Edward’s School, at 
Birmingham, had nearly completed a plan 
for the enlargement of the system of edu- 
cation pursued at that school; and that 
the plan, as required by the charter, was 
under the consideration of the Lord Bishop 
of Lichfield, one of the official visitors. 
His lordship, after a minute examination 
of the scheme submitted to bim, has ex. 
pressed his entire concurrence in the views 
of the governors, with a proviso that the 
shall be carried into effect without infringe- 
ment upon the paramount object of classi- 
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cal education ; and notice has been given 
of an application tothe Court of Chancery, 
in furtherance of the intentions of the go- 
vernors. 

Baptisms.—In consequence of an un- 
founded rumour, that after the Ist of March 
a fee of 8s. 6d. would be charged, under 
the Whig Registration Act, for the regis- 
tering a baptism, the clergymen officiating 
at St. Martin’s and St. Philip’s had, on 
Monday and ‘Tuesday last, anything but a 
sinecure situation, At St. Martin's, on 
Monday and Tuesday, there were nearly 
500 children cbristened by the Rev. C, 
Haden, (who last night was appointed 
chaplain to the parish), and at St. Philip’s, 
the Rev. C, Craven christened on the two 
days 590 children. The churches were 
absolutely crowded on both days with pa- 
rents and sponsors. — Birmingham Adver- 
tiser. 


WILTSHIRE. 


The remains of the late Bishop of Salis- 
bury were interred in the cathedral church 
of that city, on the ¢7th of February, in a 
spot previously selected by the venerable 
diocesan himself. ‘The funeral was strictly 
private. 

The last act of business performed by the 
estimable Bishop Burgess, was writing a 
cheque for 10/. on the Barrington Fund, 
for a clergyman’s widow and her six orphan 
children.—Salisbury Herald. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

New Cuvacau.—On the 15th instant 
the first stone of the new church about to 
be erected at Thorpe Hesley, under the 
liberal patronage and endowment of the 
Countess of Effingham, was laid by Henry 
Walker, Esq.— Worcester Guardian, 


YORKSHIRE. 

The following petition was circulated 
among the clergy of the archdeaconry of 
Ripon, as soon as the ministerial scleme 
for the abolition of church-rates became 
known in the north, and has been numer- 
ously signed, It will be presented by 
Mr. Pemberton, member for the borough 
of Ripon :— 

“ We, the undersigned clergy of the 
deaneries of Ripon and Boroughbridge, in 
the archdeaconry of Richmond, in the 
county of York, approach your honourable 
house at the present moment, under a 
feeling of deep responsibility, as ministers 
of the church, to express our alarm at the 
ee of the resolutions submitted by 

is Majesty’s Ministers for the aboli- 
tion of church-rates, and the substitution, 
in leu thereof, of a fund hereafter to be 
created from ecclesiastical lands. 
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‘We beg most respectfully to declan 
our unqualified dissent from the proposed 
plan of taking the control and manage. 
ment of church property from the bishops, 
and deans and chapters, and enter our go. 
lemn protest against any of the property of 
the church being abstracted for the repair 
of its edifices, which have, from time 
immemorial, been sustained by payments 
from the general property of the country, 

“We further respectfully add our firm 
conviction, that the measure is unjust ip 
principle, and, if adopted, will be ruinous 
In its consequences to the church asa 
national establishment ; and we pray your 
honourable house will not give your san 
tion thereto.” 

Caurcu-Raires.—A short time since, 
a portion of the dissenters of Darlington 
held a meeting for the purpose of agitating 
the total abolition of church-rates, at 
which meeting the leaders of the dis- 
affected party, of course, embraced this 
favourable opportunity for venting a con- 
siderable portion of slander and abuse 
upon the church and the clergy. Out of 
a population of nine or ten thousand, not 
more than a hundred and fifty mustered on 
this occasion, A petition, however, was 
got up, which was lately presented to 
the House of Commons with all due so. 
lemnity ; but, although the most disere- 
ditable means have been resorted to for the 
purpose of obtaining signatures, though 
influence and intimidation were in full 
play, yet the names attached to it were 
anything but numerous, many of them 
mere boys; and it is a fact, that the 
names ot infants, under three months old, 
were added by their parents. A counter 
petition is now in course of signature, 
which, there is no doubt, will be numer- 
ously and respectably signed, each inti 
vidual being requested to give bis pro- 
fession with his name.—Durham Adeer- 
tiser. 

The Hull Packet contains seven columas 
of the proceedings of a great meeting in 
support of the charch, which took place 
on Wednesday, March 15th. The speeches 
delivered on the occasion were truly et 
cellent, and prove the soundness of the 
heads and hearts of those who delivered 
them. Almost every sentiment Wa 
caught up by the crowded auditory with 
unmingled feelings of gratification. 

The Archbishop of York has placed at 
the disposal of the Church Commissioner 
the sinecure prebend of Ulleskelf, in the 
cathedral church of York, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. E. Otter. 

Tur Vouwnrary Princirce. — 1 
town of Barnsley, for some days past, bs 
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heen a scene of much confusion, originat- 
ing from the minister and part of the con- 
gation attending the Calvinist chapel, 
Sheffield-road. It appears that Mr. Smith, 
surgeon, of Barnsley, a leading trustee of 
the above place of worship, and the Rev. 
Tully Crybbace, the newly-appointed 
minister of that place, have disagreed, 
and, in consequence, a regular paper war 
has apeneel: On Sunday, the chapel 
doors were locked in order to prevent 
Mr. Crybbace from preaching; this raised 
the ire of the rev. gentleman, and he 
announced, by placards, 4 meeting to take 
place in the court-house, for the purpose 
of laying before the different religious 
bodies in the town the plain and honest 
facts of the case ; but the overseers refused 
him admittance there. He then attempted 
to deliver an address to the inhabitants 
in the theatre; but that place was also 
refused him. The rev gentleman at last 
succeeded in getting the national school, 
when he called a meeting, by placard, 
“for the purpose of exercising Christian 
discipline on Mr. George Smith, surgeon, 
of Barnsley, by order of the Rev. T. Tully 
Crybbace, A.M.” The novelty of a mi- 
nister calling the public to assist him in 
exercising Christian discipline excited 
the attendance of a great number of per- 
sons. About half-past seven, r.m., Mr. 
Crybhace advanced to the platform, took 
possession of the chair, and, standing up, 
said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, according to ecclesi- 
astical law, I am bound to take the chair 
this evening.” He then took a Bible 
from his pocket, and read a text in sup- 
port of his authority. The meeting, how- 
ever, objected to Mr. C. occupying the 
chair, and a regular row took place, ac- 
companied by shouting, hissing, groan- 
ing, and swearing. In the midst of all 
this, Mr. C. called out, ** Let us pray ;” 
but this only increased the clamour. He, 
however, commenced praying, but the 
tumult prevented his being heard. When 
the row was abated, Mr. C. was prevailed 
upon to leave the chair; and Mr. Joseph 
W oodruffe was induced to fill it. Order 
being restored, Mr. C. was desired to 
state the nature of his business. He com- 
menced by giving the reasons which in- 
duced him to visit Barnsley, and of his 
ing requested to preach in the Sheffield- 
toad chapel ; he expected that he was to 
permanent minister, but he had lately 
en surprised on receiving a written 
hotiee to quit from Mr, Smith, as secre- 
tary to the trustees. After this, Mr. 
Crybbace digressed from the subject, in 
endeavouring to establish his own cha- 
racter; bat was at length interrupted by 
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the chairman, who endeavoured to bring 
him to the subject for which the meeting 
was called. Mr.C, again proceeded, but 
bringing no direct charge against Mr, 
Smith, the chairman again interfered ; 
and, some of Mr. Smith’s friends endea- 
vouring to speak, the disturbance was 
again renewed, On subsiding a little, 
Mr. Carnelly, another of the trustees, 
stood up, and accused Mr. Crybbace of 
falsehood, and an endeavour to deceive 
the meeting. The uproar again burst out, 
the meeting was obliged to be broken up, 
and adjourned till the following evening ; 
but, on the arrival of the time, the doors 
of that place were locked against him. 
The trustees of the chapel have put out a 
placard, stating that they never acknow- 
ledged Mr. Crybbace as their minister, 
but employed him only to preach as a 
temporary supply for the chapel.—Leeds 
Intelligencer. : 

Suerrie.p.—A placard has been posted, 
by order of the Sabbath Observance So- 
ciety, offering a reward for such informa- 
tion as may lead to the conviction of the 
parties whose pugilistic and dog-fighting 
displays are so flagrant and frequent on 
the Lord’s-dav..........The anniversary of 
the London Hibernian Society was held on 
Thursday, March 16th, the Rev. Thomas 
Sutton, vicar, in the chair. The meeting 
was addressed, at some length, by the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas, of Dublin, who took a 
review of the plans and operations of the 
society, from its formation, in 1806, to the 
present time, when it has upwards of 2,000 
schools under its patronage. It has, dur- 
ing that period, circulated 369,868 Bibles 
and Testaments, and educated 520,000 
individuals on scriptural principles. — 
Watchman. 


Ww A L ES . 


Tue Cuvren.—The meeting at Usk was, 
in every sense of the word, a gratifying 
one —gratifying from its numbers, its re- 
spectability, and its spirit. It was an 
evidence of the deep interest felt by the 
members of the established church in its 
behalf, and of a determination, by all law. 
ful means, to maintain the rights of the 
church inviolate, Nearly all the clergy 
of the county were present, besides great 
numbers of the most influential laymen. 
Mr. C. Morgan, M.P. for Brecon, was 
unanimously called upon to preside, Seve-~ 
ral excellent speeches were delivered by 
SL iestanant (iclocdl Mackworth, the Rev. 
James Francis, Mr. O. Morgan, Sir E, 
Salisbury, bart., Rev. T. Williams, &c., 
and petitions to both houses of Parliament, 
praying for protection to the church, were 
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agreed to with great enthusiasm.— Merthyr 
Guardian. 
SCOTLAND. 

The first church built by the Glasgow 
Church Building Society, called St. 
Stephen's, bas been destroyed by fire. 
The Session-house and furniture were pre- 
served from injury, and the pulpit cushions 
and books got out without being damaged, 
but the whole interior of the church was 
burnt to ashes. The fire originated from 
the stoves being over-heated.—Glasgow 
Chron, 

IRELAND. 


A circular bas been issued from the Trea- 
sury, calling on those Irish clergymen who 
have received relief from the Million Loan 
to repay the same. 

rhe MILLION FUND. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
assembled. ‘The petition of the un- 
dersigned beneficed clergy in the dio- 
cese of Dromore, 

Humbly sheweth,—That vourlordships’ 
petitioners have been much troubled and 
perplexed by a demand upon them for pay- 
ment ot the instalments due under the 
Million Act. That your petitioners beg 
respectfully to represent to your lordships, 
that those instalments were repeatedly 
given up by votes of the legislature; and 
although the bills including such abandon- 
ment did not become law, yet the impression 
made upon the minds of the landowners 
and occupiers, by the recorded opinions of 
both houses ot Parliament, was such as to 
prevent payment on their part of any por- 
tion of the instalments. That the advance, 
when made, purported to be for the quiet- 
ing of agitation and the soothing of in- 
tlamed passions ; but no more certain mode 
of stirring up the worst feelings of the tithe 
pavers could be devised than the enforce- 
ment of this demand, which seems also 
calculated to fall exclusively upon the or- 

derly aud peaceful districts, allowing the 
turbulent and unruly to escape — thus 
punishing obedience to the law of the land, 
and allowing a premium for its violation, 

That your lordships’ petitioners have not 
recovered the smallest fraction of the in- 
stalments, and when they did make a de- 
mand tor them at the cail of the govern- 
ment, two vears avo, it was not in apy 
instance complied with, : 

That if your petitioners, at the present 
time, took legal steps to enforce such pay- 
ment, this procedure on their part would 
excite in their parishioners the greatest 
odium against their persons, would wholly 
interfere with their receipt of current in- 
come, and would certainly, from change of 
occupancy and other causes, prove in very 
many instances unsuccessful. 
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Chat, upon the whole, it would be bette, 
for your petitioners to endeavour to pay the 
instalments from their own very limited 
resources, than, in attempting their collec. 
tion, to face such deadly evils as they have 
just referred to. 

That several of your petitioners, havin 
lately come into possession of benetices 
encumbered with instalments, never re. 
ceived the advance on account of which 
such burden lies upon them. 

That the act upon whose authority the 
present demand was made passed only ot 
the close of the late session of Parliament, 
allowing no time for petition or remon- 
strance ; while application for the payment 
of instalments did not reach your lordsbips’ 
petitioners until after the first day of this 
present month of February, at which sea. 
son the advantageous period for collecting 
money from the landholders bad gone by. 

That your petitioners humbly entreat 
the interposition of your lordships, and 

that you will shield them from the intoler. 
able hardship of being forced to pay money 
which it is not in their power to collect 
from those by whom it is originally and 
really due. 

And your lordships’ petitioners will ever 

pray.—Cork Constitution. 


COLONIAL. 

At an ordination held by the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese of Barba 
dos and the Leeward Islands, in the cathe- 
dral and parish church of St. Michael, in 
the Island of Barbados, on Friday, the 
6th January, (being the festival of the 
KL piphany,) the Rev. T. Clarke, B.A., of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge ; the Rev. 
W. A. Beckles, of Codrington College, in 
the Island of Barbados ; and the Rev. 8. 
P. Musson, of the said Codrington Col- 
lege,—were ordained priests. And W. 
Gill, B.A., of Exeter College, Oxford 2 
P. Wall, of Codrington College, in the 
Island of Barbados ; and Thomas Kowe,— 
were ordained deacons. 

On the 15th of January, the Right Rer. 
the Lord bishop of the diocese licensed 
the Rev. T. Clarke, B.A., to perform the 
otlice of assistant curate in the parish of 
Saint Philip, in the Island of Barbados, 
and particularly in the chapelry of Trinity 
Chapel, in the said parish. And on the 
same day, his lordship licensed the Ker. 
W. Gili, B.A., to perform the office of 
assistant curate in the parish of Sait 
Michael, in the Island of Barbados, and 
particularly in the chapelry of St. eer 
Chapel, in the said parish. And on the 
same day his lordship licensed the Rer. 
T. Rowe, to perform the office of eo 
curate in the said parish of Saint Micbeel, 
and particularly in the district bordering 
on the Constantine river. 
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NEW 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Heber’s (Bishop) Parish Sermons. 3vols. 8vo. 
ais. boards. 

Pashiey’s (Robert) Travels in Crete. 2 vols. 
gvo. 42s. 

Johnsoniana, or Supplement to Boswell’s John- 
gon. Svo. 248. boards. 

Britannia; or, the Moral Claims of Seamen 
studied and Enforced. By the Rev. John 
Harris. er. 8vo. 48. 6d. cloth. 

Anti Mammon. By Two Clergymen. cr. 8vo. 
és. 6d. cloth. 

Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By J.G. 
Lockhart. Vol. I. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. bds 

ASummerin the Pyrenees. By the Hon. J. E, 
Murray. 2vols. demy 8vo. 25s. cloth. 

Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works, complete. 
By James Prior. 4 vols. Svo. 48s. boards. 

England, the Sound of the Trumpet; being a 
Prophetic Warning to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Svo. 15s. cloth. 

Newman's (Rev. J. H.) Lectures on Romanism 
and Popular Protestantism. S8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Langford’s Discourse on the Evidences of Chris. 
tianity. I2mo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 

Thornton's (H. Commentary onthe Pentateuch. 
8vo. Ss. cloth 
Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays. 2 vols. 8vo. 
20s. boards. 

The Naturalist’s Library, Vol XVII. (Swainson’s 
hirds of Western Africa,’ 6s. cloth. 
Halliday’s (Sir Andrew) West Indies. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

A Token of Friendship; or, Parental Gift to 
Youthful Piety. I8mo. 2s. cloth. 

Ansler’s Xeniolu, and other Poems. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Debrett’s Baronetage, corrected to the present 
time. cr. 8vo. 25s. cloth. 

De Morgan’s Trigonometry. royal 12mo0. 9s. 
cloth. 

Short’s Lectures and Questions on the Gospel of 
St. Luke. fe. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Forty-eight Scriptural Studies. By Rev. C. 
Bridges. Second Series. 1s. 6d. half-bd. 
Aretwus on the Causes and Signs of Acute and 
Chronic Diseases. Translated from the Greek 
by T. F. Reynolds. S8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 
Dayman’s Essay on the Nature of Man. 8vo. 

6s. boards. 
Shaw's Examples of Crnamental Metal Work, 
ito. 42s. half- bound, 

Jarrold on Instinctand Reason. Svo. Qs. bds, 
Ker's Archeology of Popular Phrases. Vol. II. 

12mo, 6s. boards. 

The Picturesque Primer, By Rev. W. Fletcher. 

10mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Dallas’s Cottager’s Guide to the New Testament. 
Vol.l. 12mo. 38, 6d. cloth. 

Slocum’s Confirmation of Maria Monk's Disclo- 
sures. Second Edition. 8vo. 3s.6d. cloth. 

Roberts’ Sketches in Spain. Imp. fol. 84s. cl. 

Skene’s Orixin, History, and Antiquities of the 
Highlanders of Scotland. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
18s. boards 

Grinfield on the Image and Likeness of God in 
Man. 7s. boards. 

Napoleon in Council. Translated from the 
French by Capt. B. Hall. postsvo. Qs. bas. 

Raumer’s Contributions to Modern History. 
Vol. I, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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Southey’s Cowper's Works. Vol. XI. (Iliad, 
Vol. 1.) 5s. cloth. 

Book of Human Character. Vol. Il. fe. 6s. 
cloth. 

Wyatt's Poems, Original and Translated. fe. 
O°. hoards. 

Antrobus on the Social Bearing and Importance 
of Education. S8vo. 10s. cloth, 

Torrens on Poor Laws for Ireland. 8vo. 48. 
boards. 

Reinhardt’s Terence, with Notes, By Dr. Hickie. 
Izmo. Qs. 6d. boards. 

Questions on Ancient and English History. By 
Mrs. E. Carrington. l2me, 1s. sewed. 

Campbell's (Thomas) Letters from the South. 
2 vols. 8vo. Sis. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Rowland Hill, with Preface 
by the Rev. James Sherman, lzmo. 88. cl. 

Faulkner’s (Sir Arthur B.) Letters to Lord 
Brougham. post S8vo. 9s. boards. 

The Spring. By Robert Mudie. Royal 18mo. 
5s. cloth. 

Larkins’s (Rev. E. R.) Sermons on the Com- 
mandments. l2mo. $s. 6d. cloth. 

Debrett’s Complete Peerage of the United King. 
com, corrected to the present time. cr. Svo. 
vss. cloth. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LXXXVIII. 
‘Thirlwall’s Greece, Vol. 1V.) 6s. cloth. 
Bowyer’s Correct Tables of Simple Interest, 
sq. l6mo. 5s. cloth. 

Shetford’s Commutation of Tithes Act. 9s. bds. 

Sealy’s Medical Essays. Partl., ‘ Phthisis Pul- 
monalis.” 12mo. 3s. cloth, 

Gregory’s Conspectus. sq. 4s. cloth, 

Brasseur on the Genders of French Nouns and 
Substantives. l2mo. 2s. cloth. 

The Early Christians. By the Rev. W. Pridden, 
M.A. fe. 8vo. 48. 

The Young Lady’s Friend. By a Lady. fe. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

The History of Sandford and Merton. Revised, 
Modernized, and Abridged, by Rosina Maria 
Zornlin. fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IN TRE PRESS. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Southey, Esq. 
Sketches in the Pyrenees. By the Author of 
‘* Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine,’’ &c. 
Visit to the Great Oasis. By G. A. Hoskins, 

Esq., Author of ** Travels in Ethiopia.” 

A Third and Concluding Volume of Sharon Tar. 
ner’s Sacred History of the Werld. 

Fauna Boreali Americana, Vol. 1V. end last, 
containing the ‘* Insects.”” By the Rev. W. 
Kirby, F.R.S., &c., Author of ‘* The Introduc- 
tion to Entomology.”’ 

A Greek and English Lexicon cf the New Tes. 
tament. By E. Robinson, D.V. Edited by 
the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D., F.S.A. 

A Popniar Law Dictionary. By T. E. Tomlins. 

A History of English Literature, Critical, Philo- 
sophical, and Bibliographical. By J. D'Israeli, 
Esq. 

The Young Scholar's Latin-English Dictionary. 
By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 

The New Botanist’sGuide. Vol. Il. By Hewett 
C. Watson. 

Mr. Babbage has a Work upon Natural Theology 
nearly ready for Publication. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUN Ds, 
FROM Fesruary 21, To Marcn 24, 1837. 































































| 3 per ct. Consols. | Red. 3 per cent. Red. 34% per cent. | New Sig percent. Long Anns 
Highest..| 904 | Shut. Shut. 985 Shut, 
Lowest... xO Shut. Shut. 974 Shut. 

\Anns.Jan.& July. | Bank Stock. | India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. India Bonds, 
Highest. 143 | Shut. | Shut. | 32 pm. 31 pm. 
Lowest... 149-16ths. Shut. Shut. | 24 pm. 23 pm. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R, W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


a a 





| Price. Div. Price. | Div. 

Grand Junction Canal Co. .... 204 | 12 London & Birmingham Rail- 
Ellesmere and Chester do....... 80 3 way Co, ... 100/, 751. paid 103 
Kennet and Avon do. ..........+. 22.15, 1.2 Grand Junction Railway do. 145 
Leicester d0......ccsccccccsceseees - 195 13 1U0/.  8/. paid j - 
Monmouth do...............ceeee- 192 | 10 (\Liverpool & Manches. do........ | 204 
PRES WO iixenscnncencecsassserssie 16 | .12 (London Dock do.............00000. 54 3 
Trent and Mersey do. ............ 545 32.10 St. Katherine Dock do.......... | Of | 410 
Worcester and Birmingham do. 81 t Atlas Assurance do. ........ oee| 13.10; 18.6 
Wilts and Berks do............... 21 | 1.2 |Globe do........... ssascevencesesce | 15] 7 
Wey NT MIPIM Gc A ccccceccctecia 21 | Imperial do......... ee ee 121 5.76 

General Steam Navigation do... 25 1.5 

Reversionary Interest Society... 126 5 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Several books of importance have come too late for careful consideration. It will be 
curious to see whether, after Mr. Newman's new work on Romanism and Dissent, his nswal ti 
opponents will tax him with popery. Probably they will, But persons even of half a grain 
of candour will now know the truth. The Master of Trinity has just published a pamphlet oa 
the effects likely to be produced by the proposed church measures on the Universities. It 
will require very serious consideration. 

The memorials of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, and of the Archdeacon and Clergy of 
Canterbury, ave in type, but have been deferred, from press of other matter. As they have 
appeared in the newspapers, and are only inserted here that they may be preserved as 
memorials of the deliberate opinion of the collegiate bodies of England, the time at which they 
appear is of comparatively little importance. 

There have been so many important meetings, like that of Hereford, (Sir J. Cotterell in the 
chair) in defence of the church, in consequence of the attack on church-rates, that it 
impossible to notice them all. Many are recorded in the ** Events of the Month.” 

An excellent speech of the Rev. W. D. Willis, as the opening address of the Bath General 
Instruction Society, is reported in the Bath Chronicle, March 16. 

The following have been received: —“ N ” with verses on “ Formality,” “ The 
Three Creeds,” &e. “J. H.B.M.’s Lines in Keble’s Christian Year,” “J. M.” on 
Judas Iscariot. ‘ T. S.” on our Lord's saying relative to the destruction of the temple. 
‘« E. H.” on Adult Baptism. 

Many thanks for the letter from Falmouth. It could not be used, from press of other 
matter, &c.; but it states that, in 1835, the rate at Falmouth having been opposed, a rate 
was made by the charchwardens; and in 1836, the rate was carried in vestry by a majority 
of three to onc! It states also, that the petition from the council against church-rates W® 
got up in such a manner, that one of the council (a conservative) knew notbing of it. That 
in favour of church-rates was signed by above two hundred, in a few days, almost all of them 
rate -payers ; and in lenger time, many more signatures would have been obtained. 

The letter of the “ Irish Country Curate” has been received, and the writer is thanked most 
sincerely. It arrived too late for insertion this month. 

The iniquitous Bill proposed by Lord Radnor for subjecting the Universities to the tender 
mercies of Commissioners, was not obtained in time to comment upon it. It seems, however, 
that it was printed in the ‘* Times,” ( March 23rd, ) so that those interested in it may examine 
it. But, even in our present condition, surely such a Bill as this will hardly obtain the honour 
of a serious discussion in the Upper House. 
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